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Save—With Neolin Soles 


In practically every home, shoe expense is a con- 
siderable annual item for the household manager. 
Have you not found it so? 


And now we are at the time when the shoe item 
along with other household expense—must be kept 
down. Yet it is also a time when shoes cost more per 
pair than they did. 


Apparently here is a serious dilemma—but it is 
solved easily with NeGlin Soles, for these reasons: 


Your shoe expense depends largely on the wear you 
get from soles. If the soles wore longer you would 
need fewer pairs of shoes and the total cost—over a 
period—would be less. NeGlin Soles will wear longer 

for your family as they have for millions of others, 
and will reduce considerably your annual shoe expense. 


Moreover, you will find that economizing with 
Nedlin Soles means no lowering of the shoe standard 
in your family. 


It means rather a raising of that standard, for the 
extra wear in NeGlin Soles is a pleasant and satisfactory 
kind of wear that you have not known before. 

Nedlin Soles are flexible—very easy on the feet; 
they resist slipping; and they are waterproof. 


These are qualities that make Nedlin Soles valu- 


able on shoes for men and women and of magnified 
value on children’s shoes— where their waterproofness 
saves many a cold and their flexibility allows young 
feet to develop properly. 


And with all these good qualities NeGlin Soles cost 
no more than other soles. 


To get full benefit from the saving and the other 
advantages of NeGlin Soles, do two things: 


When you buy new shoes—for any member of the 
family—tell the merchant to show you, and ¢ry on, 
shoes with NeGlin Soles. You will buy them naturally 
—they are so obviously the right kind of soles. 


And, when the soles are worn on shoes you have, get 
them re-soled with Neodlin. Your repairman has, or 
can get quickly, NeOdlin Soles and Taps for all kinds of 
shoes—men’s, women’s and children’s. 


But, in either case—on new shoes or as re-soles, be 
sure you see the Nedlin trade mark underneath— 
otherwise the sole is not Nedlin. Mark that mark; 
stamp it on your memory: [leolin— 


the trade symbol for a never 
changing quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 




















Tleolin Soles 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. ; 
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Uncle Sam and His Babies 
This Month Begins His “Children’s Year” 
By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


OF THE BABIES’ HOSPITAL OF NEW YORK CITY 


S ALL women will know from the newspapers, 

A Uncle Sam begins this month “A Children’s Year.” 

On page 28 of this magazine Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw explains the proposed campaign. 

Every woman is asked by Uncle Sam to enlist in this 
campaign to save our own war babies. The idea is to 
save more babies’ lives this year than have ever been 
saved before. The 100,000 baby lives sacrificed each 
year to diseases that occur in infancy and early child- 
hood may in a great measure be saved if all mothers, 
women and health authorities will codperate. 

The Children’s Bureau in Washington has arranged 
a very wide campaign by which mothers may be as- 
sisted to find out just wherein their babies are lacking 
in regard to normal standards. In many places physi- 
cians and nurses will examine the babies and children 
under school age and give the mothers a score card, 
with advice as to how to better any abnormalities. 
Where there are no physicians and nurses provided for 
this purpose, mothers may obtain score cards and make 
the records themselves according to directions. 

But there will be many places which the baby cam- 
paign will not penetrate, and to all such mothers this 
“proclamation” is addressed. 


OR nine years THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL has been 

raising and saving babies. During that time it has 
raised 60,000 Registered babies, some of which are 
shown on this page, besides many others outside of the 
Registry, the care of which has been guided by letter. 
This has been done through THE HOME JOURNAL’S baby 
Registry, called “The Young Mothers’ Registry.” And 
this year the Registry hopes to double its work. 

Babies are needed more than ever before to take the 
places of the men lost in the Great War. Mothers must 
be helped more than ever before, for in thousands 
of cases there is no father at home to help bear the 
responsibility of raising the little folks. 

In examining the men who joined the army, the de- 
plorable fact has been revealed that to a very great ex- 
tent physical defects found might have been prevented 
in babyhood and early childhood if the mothers had 
been properly instructed in the care of their babies. In 
many cases the mothers were so ignorant that they had 
no idea glaring defects were abnormal! We want to 
teach the mothers what is normal and then help them 
to bring their little ones up to the standard. 


VERY mother who reads THE LADIES’ HOME JouR- 
NAL can join this Registry without charge. If she 
will join the Registry we will give her full instructions 
about having her baby examined from time to time, and 
then we will show her how 
to correct defects found 


and bring baby up to be one of Uncle Sam’s babies. The 
monthly letter of advice, and formulas, diet lists and 
leaflets sent, with the report blanks, to all Registry 
members have proved a godsend to thousands in the 
past, and will be even mere helpful now when the 
mother is left so much alone with her little family. 

If the baby is too old to join the Registry the mother 
can send a letter, with his age and name, and she 
will be advised how to proceed to get him examined 
and helped with his development, about his diet, exer- 
cise, clothes, fresh air, sleep, etc. THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, with its unusual facilities, will do everything 
in its power to help a mother to make her baby a perfect 
one, according to accepted standards compiled by the 
best authorities. She will not have to work one bit 
harder than she does now to bring about her perfect 
baby. She will only be taught the best and most modern 
way to accomplish the quickest and best results for her- 
self and her baby. 


NE mother wrote the other day: “Although I have 
had four babies, the last, my Registry baby, is the 
only one with whom I have taken any comfort. She goes 
on schedule time in everything and is the healthiest, 
happiest baby I have ever seen and the least trouble.” 
Another mother says: “Please send me Registry 
blanks for my new baby; although I have had three 
other babies in the Registry, I want this one to belong 
too. I cannot get along without the monthly letters, 
and I am constantly learning something new from the 
Registry.” 

“My babies have to be bottle babies,” writes another 
mother. “My family doctor, who has always given me 
formulas, has enlisted and I am all at sea with my little 
new baby. Please send me Registry blanks right away 
and, if possible, a milk formula for the first month. I 
must have reliable help and dare not go on alone.” 

There is no reason why any mother should “go on 
alone.” THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL stands waiting 
to help every mother. It wants to add thousands of 
Uncle Sam’s babies to its Registry lists during this 
“Children’s Year.” 


OW does a mother go about getting this service? 
Simply by sending to me, Dr. Emelyn L. Coolidge, 

in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, the name and age 
of her baby, and asking for Registry blanks if the baby is 
under six months of age. Ifthe baby is over six months 
of age I will be glad to furnish any information you may 
desire. Simply this, and then inclose six cents in stamps 
for the reply, covering the cost of service and post- 
age, and a prompt and 























full reply will be yours. 
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An Official Department Edited and 
_ Conducted by 
William Howard Taft 


Chairman of the Central Committee 














The American Red Cross is the Only 
Volunteer Society Authorized 
by the Government to Aid Our 
-Land and Naval Forces in Time of War 



















Red Cross Garments for Refugees 


What Wisieien Here are Urged to Make for Homeless and Destitute Men and Women in 
France, Belgium, Italy and Serbia 


(The garments pictured and described here are for adults. The Red Cress garments for babies in France and Belgium, and for boys and girls, were shown in 
the February and March issues, respectively, of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 


assist women who wish to have a part in 

the work the Red Cross is doing for the 
relief of the civilian populations in France and 
Belgium. Those who have followed the series 
now have in their hands complete information 
as to the work of helping to clothe the babies, 
the boys and girls, and the adult men and 
women, who, as victims of the war, are wholly 
or partially dependent upon the Red Cross or 
other agencies for the necessities of life. 

The severity of the winter through which we 
have just passed in this country, the inconven- 
ience, if not even the suffering, which it brought 
to many in America, have furnished a faint sug- 
gestion of what burdens, what distress the 
refugees and other destitute people behind the 
Allied fighting lines have endured in the struggle 
to maintain bare existence. To mitigate their 
sufferings, to give them some degree of comfort 
and to preserve their lives for the day of restora- 
tion and reunion are some of the aims of the 
Red Cross and the reasons why the women of 
America are asked to make and give these 
garments. 


4 NHIS page completes the series intended to 


Materials 


T IS most essential that all materials used be 

the strongest and most durable obtainable. In 
the past, garments of poor-quality material, no 
matter how excellent in design or how well made, 
have proved of practically no service and have 
been indeed almost a waste of labor and pre- 
cious shipping space. 

Materials for outside garments may be fig- 
ured, striped or of plain colors, but must always 
be dark, preferably black, gray or navy blue; 
never red and very little green. 

As far as is practicable Red Cross Chapters 
will be supplied with suitable materials for Red 
Cross garments. Where materials are not ob- 
tainable through Chapters, workers should use 
only such materials as are indicated in the list of 
garments. 


Read This Before You Start Work 


HE needs of the situation among the refu- 

gees in France and Belgium are not such as 
can be properly met by sending to them, 
through the Red Cross, whatever garments we 
may happen to have on hand or feel like pur- 
chasing. Relicf, to be worth while, must be 
effective, and the measures and methods adopted 
by the Red Cross for the purposes of this re- 
lief work are those which study and actual 
experience have shown to be effective. 

The kinds and character of the garments to 
be asked of the Red Cross workers of America 
were determined by examination of the con- 
ditions which it is intended they shall amelio- 
rate. 

The models were chosen only after most care- 
ful and thorough study of the customs and 
needs of the people who are to wear them. 

The French and Belgian people have very 
definite ideas of what will be useful and helpful 
to them, and surely this is a time to help them 
in the ways in which they wish to be helped, 
and not to try to force upon them our own ideas 
or customs. 

For these reasons too much emphasis cannot 
be placed upon the importance of your using 
only the official Red Cross patterns when you 
are making such garments as may require the 
use of patterns. 


What to Make and How to Make It 


IZES: One-half of the total of each assort- 

ment of these garments furnished by a Red 
Cross Chapter should consist of medium sizes, 
one-quarter of large sizes and one-quarter of 
small sizes. 


Women: Sizes From 16 Years Up 


*CHEMISE— Material: Very heavy unbleached mus- 
lin. Model very long and full, with short sleeves. 
Use official pattern only. 

*DRAWERS— Material: Heavy unbleached muslin 
or outing flannel. Model open. Use official 
pattern only. : 

*PETTICOAT— Material: Flannel or outing flannel. 
Dark colors, preferably gray. Model on draw 
string. Use official pattern only. 

*MorRNING Biousz (Matinée)— Material: Flannel, 
outing flannel or very heavy galatea. Dark 
colors only. Sizes 36 to 46 inches bust measure. 
Use official pattern only. 

*SKIRT— Material: Any strong, warm material. 
Dark colors. Model gathered on draw string at 
waist. Use official pattern only. 








The Morning Blouse is in Dark Colors Only 
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is Used for Making the Drawers 
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Flannel or Outing Flannel in Dark Colors 
is Preferred for the Petticoat 


*HousE GowN— Material: Flannel or other wool en 
material. Must be strong and warm. Dark 
colors only. Use official pattern only. 

APRON— Material: Strong gingham. Dark-blue 
check preferred. Aprons should be full enough 
to cover skirt entirely. Tie with tape or button 
at waist at back. No bib. Two buttons. 

SHOULDER SHAWL—Knit or crocheted. Square or 
circular, in dark colors. Never red. Best model 
is a circular shawl, 1 yard in diameter, with hole 
left in the center 8 inches in diameter, which is 
afterward sewed up in a seam so that the shawl 
is worn folded double. 

KERCHIEF—Square, about 34 yard, hemmed. In 
dark-colored, strong material. Preferably warm 


Men: Sizes From 16 Years Up 


*SHIRT— Material: Flannel or outing flannel. Color 
unimportant provided no bright colors are used. 
Model must be long enough to reach calf of leg. 
Turndown collar attached. Official pattern only. 

SWEATER OR SWEATER CoaTtT—Either knit or cro- 
cheted, with sleeves or sleeveless. May pull 
over head or button down the front. Do not use 
bright or light colors. 


Heavy Unbleached Muslin or Outing Flannel 








The House Gown is Made of Flan- 
nel or Other Woolen Material 
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For the Skirt Any Strong, Warm Material in 
Dark Colors May be Used 


The Patterns Needed and How 
to Get Them 


FFICIAL Red Cross patterns have been 

made for all the garments marked with an 
asterisk (*) in the list printed on this page. It is 
imperative that the official patterns be used in 
the making of all garments so marked in the list. 
These official Red Cross patterns may be pur- 
chased at stores where patterns are usually sold 
or direct from most of the established pattern 
companies. 


Where to Send the Garments 
You Make 


\ JHENEVER it is practicable all Red Cross 

refugee garments should be turned over to 
the nearest Red Cross Chapter for forwarding 
to France. Chapters will be held responsible for 


the proper inspection, packing and shipping of 
garments received or made in Chapter work- 
rooms. If there is no Red Cross Chapter accessi- 


. ble to you you may send finished garments 


directly to the Red Cross Supply Depot, New 
WOEE, INs Y. 


Who These Garments are For 


O NOT forget, when making these and 
other garments which the Red Cross is 
sending abroad as fast as women can produce 
them, that they are to be worn by real people. 
Not only are they real people, but they are 
people to whom a simple article of clothing is no 
longer something to be taken for granted and 
viewed in a matter-of-fact way. Neither is it 
to them merely the means of bodily protection; 
it is blessed evidence that there still are human 
hearts in the world. 

For the most part these garments are going to 
the French ‘“‘repatries.”” The ‘‘repatries” are 
those of the civil population of Northern France 
whom the German military commanders find 
it not worth their while to enslave—the very 
old, the very young, the sick, the crippled and 
the blind. Since they are of no use to the Ger- 
mans, the Germans are unwilling to feed them 
and are sending them back to France through 
Switzerland. 

Imagine, if you can, all the accumulated mis- 
ery of one of our states gathered together by a 
relentless hand and poured into a neighboring 
state, and you will have some idea of what is 
happening. Imagine, too, these human waifs 
and wrecks arriving across the border at the 
rate of a thousand a day, in a region totally 
strange to them, without friends, family, re- 
sources or plans. The Swiss city of Schaffhausen 
has received 250,000 of these ‘‘repatries’’ from 
over the German border, on their way back to 
France. Listen to what one man, who happened 
by chance to witness the arrival of one of these 
trains, has to say: 

**Upon the arrival of the German train,’ he 
wrote, ‘‘I offered my services in the réle of pro- 
tector to a mother and her children. She lis- 
tened and turned upon me eyes drawn with 
suffering, but spoke not. Had she heard me? I 
repeated my offer, and tendered my card. 
Startled, she refused the card, saying she had 
been warned to accept no papers of any kind, 
on pain of being sent back to the invaded terri- 
tory and imprisoned if she disobeyed. 

“But we are in Switzerland, madame; here 
you no longer need to fear the Germans.’ ”’ 

**“How? In Switzerland?’ She did not know, 
and neither did many of her companions in 
exodus. For four days she and her little ones 
had been penned in a train, in constant fear and 
ignorance of what was to be their fate. They 
could not realize that they were at last out of 
the hands of the Germans.” 


“T WISH,” said another man, ‘‘the American 
people could see the refugees in the tene- 
ments of Paris, and in the homes established for 
the children, many of them sent away from the 
war zone while their. mothers remained behind, 
for then there would be no limit to the support 
of the Red Cross. ; : 
**On the night we arrived at Evian-les-Bains, 
where the ‘repatries’ are received, one of our 
party found a little girl crying bitterly and alone. 
Inquiry showed that she had come through from 
Northern France all by herself, no one knowing 
even that she was coming. 

**We saw an old man walking down the street 
in the procession from the train, with a basket 
under one arm containing nothing, and under 
the other arm a handsaw—his sole possessions 
with which to start life anew in a region that 
was entirely strange to him. Multiply these 
incidents a hundred times, a thousand, even, and 
you will have some idea of the situation daily 
confronting those who visit the country adja- 
cent to the theater of war. 

“But these people, desperate as is their 
situation, have not lost courage. It is inspiring 
to hear the men and women—even the children 
too—crying ‘ Vive Ja France,’ because they are 
in their own land again, though they know not 
where they are to get their next meal, where 
they are to sleep that night, much less how they 
are going to sustain life on the morrow. Then 
to see the nurses in white uniforms rush to the 
doors of the cars, take the children in their arms 
and lift them to the station platform, while the 
American ambulance boys help the old and 
feeble to leave the train!” 
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An Official Department 
Conducted by 


John R. Mott, LL. D. 


General Secretary of the National War Work Council 


With Americans at the Front 


SING imagination, a fur overcoat and the 
I | eye of an artist, you might call it beau- 

tiful—the little cluster of stone houses of 
the French village which is ‘‘somewhere in 
France” but “almost in Germany.” In the 
afternoon wraiths of fog blot out the harsh 
outlines of tumbledown gray stone houses, 
cowsheds, and old broken stone walls. 

Down the sloping road of the town is a long 
line of men. From the hill they look Oriental in 
their flat tortoise-shaped hats—like Japanese 
laborers in from the rice fields. But at closer 
view one discovers them a different breed of 
men. Only their flat steel helmets are strange 
and bizarre. Under them are the big, lithe, 
large-boned, khaki-uniformed figures of the in- 
fantrymen who led the van into Mexico on the 
trail of Villa. They are chaffing each other in 
the dusk as they stand in the wet mud. 

As you look the line moves toward the steam- 
ing pots and boilers of the outdoor mess kitchen. 

‘ach man has his aluminum dish, flat cover and 
big cup in his hands, and his knife and fork 
sticking from his pocket. 

“Stay in line, sonny, if you don’t want to 
lose your place,’’ a corporal advises a youngster 
who is moving about to keep his feet warm. 

“Hurry up, you fellows, this chow gets cold 
fast!’’ calls out the cook as he dives into the 
boiler for a piece of meat and some boiled po- 
tatoes to put on the plate that is held before 
him. The second cook pours coffee into the big 
cup and tosses crackers upon the flat. plate. 
The line moves up a notch. 

““Where’ll we go?” says the Grenadier to the 
Expert Marksman. ‘The Y. M. C. A. is too 
far. This stuff’ll be cold before we get there.” 
So they stand up against the wall of the cow- 
shed, where they are billeted in the straw, and 
eat their evening meal. 

When they have finished they disappear into 
the dark doorway to dispose of their mess kits 
and appear shortly to join others who are slog- 
ging down the muddy road to the sign of the 
Red Triangle. It is nailed up at the side of a 
stone gate—the only bit of bright color to re- 
lieve the dull grays of the twilight. Inside the 
gate is a long low wooden hut with light stream- 
ing from the cloth-covered windows. Above 
the confusion of voices within is that of Harry 
Lauder singing ‘“‘I Love a Lassie.” 


§ kon door opens on a picture of khaki and 
blue—a dramatic picture of Franco- 
American camaraderie—a detail of an ever- 
growing canvas as liberty-loving America moves 
shoulder to shoulder with liberty-loving France. 

Khaki and blue packed check by jowl on the 
wooden benches around the two glowing stoves. 
Khaki and blue at the long tables writing let- 
ters and playing checkers and dominoes, munch- 
ing chocolate, passing around the coveted 
‘*smokes,’’ and standing in a crowd around the 
music, keeping time to its rhythm. 

The Americans have set at their sides the “‘ tin 
bonnets”? which they have to carry with them at 
all times, now that they are at the front, but 
which weigh heavy on their necks after a long 
day in the trenches or on the road. 

The French are jaunty in their fatigue caps. 
They are smaller for the most part than their 
American brothers-in-arms, but well built and 
hard as nails. They wear the green cord fast- 
ened at the shoulder—the fourragére which they 
have won at Verdun and Champagne—for they 
have been in the thick of the fight for three long 
years now and have gained enduring fame. 
There is no “swank” in their attitude—only 
assurance and a great willingness to explain in 
monosyllabic French or monosyllabic English 
what this modern war is. 
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An International Work 
That Has the Codperation 
of All Governments 



































When the Kitchen Appears it Means Hot Coffee, Tea, Cocoa, 
-Malted Milk and Hearty Sandwiches 
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A Y.M. C. A. Building Near the Firing Line. It Houses Also a 
Red Cross Station 


The Way They Do “Over There” 


CBs. guns bark not far away—once, twice, 
three times in quick succession—and the 
reports are followed by the chant of departing 
shells. American artillerymen are firing—not 
now in an American training area, but with 
German trenches as their objective. There 
follow sharper whistles and heavy explosions. 

“C’estunearrivée,” saysa Frenchartilleryman, 
explaining that the Germans are searching out 
some French or American batteries. An Amer- 
ican orderly comes into the hut. 

“The lieutenant wants you fellows to join 
your platoons,” he tells the Americans. There 
is a clatter of tin bonnets and the khaki men 
stamp out. Frenchmen wind up their letters. 
The secretary puts the roll of bills from the 
money box into his pocket and blows out the 
lamp. He doesn’t know just what the show is, 
but it is worth finding out. 

The key is turned in the lock and the Red 
Triangle for the time being is closed for business. 
Off in the distance over the rolling hills the sky 
grows dull red, then pink and rose. They are 
sending up rockets which light up the ranks of 
soldiers in their great coats. They tell each 
other how they rolled out of their billets. 

“Cut out that chin wagging!” shouts an 
officer, and the voices drop. After a while the 
Red-Triangle man goes back to the hut and his 
bed of four benches side by side. ‘‘The top o’ 
the mornin’ to you,”’ calls the Irish sergeant as 
he beams in at the door. The Red-Triangle mnn 
jumps from his bed by the stove that is now as 
cold as a fish and puts on his shoes. He hes 
slept in the rest of his clothes. 


T IS not an attractive place, the Red-Triangle 

hut in the early morning—dead ashes around 
the stove, mud and litter on the floors, checkers 
and dominoes scattered among the torn maga- 
zines on the tables. But the Red-Triangle man 
has recently acquired a broom and there are 
some precious sacks of coal, which the French 
have given him, in the corner ready for use. 

First the fires begin to glow. Before they are 
well on their way there are circles of men about 
them, for the night has been cold in their bil 
lets. There are helping hands with the sweep 
ing, the checkers and dominoes gathered up, the 
new wares set on the canteen counter, and the 
Red-Triangle man busy getting some water 
heated for malted milk for the men. 

One group of men is in from a night of patrol 
duty along the front line. Their clothes are 
caked with mud and their shoes wet through. 
They have pulled the benches in a quadrangle 
close around one of the stoves and sit together, 
their elbows on their knees and their heads in 
their hands. The Red-Triangle man, with some 
steaming cups of malted milk in his hands, ap- 
proaches the group. But there is no response to 
his query as to whether they wish a drink, for 
the whole circle of men is fast asleep in the warm 
glow of the newly made coal fire. 

It had been their first night at the front and 
the fatigue was not only due to a night without 
sleep. It came through long hours of effort in 
resisting the cold and the tense nervous strain 
of exploring No Man’s Land, where they might 
any moment clash with a lurking enemy patrol. 

The Red-Triangle hut in which they were 
sleeping meant much to these men. It supplied 
several of the demands that the soldier makes 
most: It gave him warmth, something hot to 
drink, and writing paper and envelopes to send 
the message home that ‘‘all is well.” 

And these American men, who are leading the 
van of America’s fighting forces in a struggle 
which makes the chase of Villa child’s play, are 
grateful in their own way for the Red-Triangle 
hut that serves them at the front. 
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These Will Help the Talk 
Along at the Dinner Table 
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He Didn’t Believe There Was 
Such a Man in New York 


When Theodore Roosevelt was Governor of 
New York he knew quite well a farmer who 
lived at a house on the road where the Governor, 
riding horseback, would always stop for a rest. 

One day when the Governor rode up, the 
farmer was reading a New York paper. ‘“‘ Gov- 
ernor,’”’ he asked, ‘‘aren’t those New York papers 
pretty tall liars?” 

“Why, what makes you think they are?” 

‘“Well,”’ answered the farmer, “‘here’s a story 
I was just a-readin’ of a man who paid $14,000 
for a picture of a cow. I dun believe it.”’ 

“Why not?” asked T. R. 

“Because,” said the farmer, ‘I dun believe 
there’s any man in New York who would pay 
$14,000 for anything he couldn’t milk.” 


One Evening ata Dinner Ex-President Taft was 
introduced as ‘‘the best beloved ex-President.”’ 
Then he rose to speak and, with that inimitable 
chuckle that his audiences know so well, he said: 
“Well, I don’t know about being the best be- 
loved, but I am certainly the best licked ex- 
Presidert.”’ 


Queen Mary Was Talking 
To a Wounded Tommy 


in an English hospital. ‘‘ You were wounded in 
which battle, my boy?” she asked. 

“At Ypres, Your Majesty,” he replied; and 
he pronounced it ‘‘Wypers.” —- 

“Ves,’”’ smilingly answered the Queen, “at 
Ypres”; and she pronounced it “‘ Eepve,” with 
the blowing sound of a soft “pf” at the end. 

“No, madam, at Ypres,” said Tommy; and 
again he pronounced it ‘“‘ Wypers.”’ 

““Ves, just so,’ answered the Queen, “at 
Ypres”’; andagain the pronunciation of ‘‘Eepve.” 

After the Queen left, the nurse, curious to 
know what Tommy had found to talk about 
with his Queen, said: ‘‘ You had quite a chat 
with Her Majesty. What did she talk about?”’ 

“She didn’t talk,’”? answered Tommy, “she 
just hiccoughed.” 





No One Can be an Editor of ‘‘Life’’ unless his 
last name begins with M, apparently. Thus 
far it is so: Mitchell, Masson, Martin, Metcalfe. 
Even the business manager’s name is Miller. 


It Isn’t Lloyd George at All,as the newspapers 
print it, as though Lloyd was a first name. 
Lloyd George is the Premier’s last name; his 
first name is David. 


Charles M. Schwab is Not a Friend 
Of the Full-Dress-Suit Young Man 


“Young men,”’ said the great steel magnate, 
not long ago, ‘‘may enjoy dropping their work 
at five or six o’clock and slipping into dress suits 
for an evening of pleasure, but the habit has 
certain drawbacks. I happen to know several 
able-bodied gentlemen who got that habit so 
completely that now they are spending all their 
time, days as well as evenings, in dress suits serv- 
ing food in fashionable restaurants to men who 
did not get the dress-suit habit until somewhat 
later in life.” ee ae 

The World’s Greatest Single Business is said 
to be the Krupp Iron Works, at Essen, Ger- 
many, where the great German guns are made. 
From last accounts 60,000 men and women 
were employed in the works. It is now owned 
by Bertha Krupp, the eldest daughter, who is 
worth over 500 million dollars. Yet her grand- 
father, Friedrich Krupp, the founder of the 
works, died from a broken heart because he 
could not make a success of his foundry! 


An English Girl Gave 
General Pershing Quite a Jolt 


while he was in London. She had been placed 
at his disposal as the driver of his automobile. 
One day he said to his girl driver: 

“Can you please come for me here at the 
War Office at 6 o’clock?”’ 

““Ves, General,” answered the girl. 

At six o’clock, military-like, the General was 
on the steps awaiting his car. 

At three minutes past six it swung to the 
curb. The General, with his eyes a-twinkle, 
said to the girl, as he took out his watch: ‘You 
are three minutes late.” 

“That should hardly count with you, Gen- 
eral,’’ was the instant answer. ‘‘ You are three 
years late.” 


Five Hotels Do Not Satisfy Him; 
He Wants a Hundred 


There is to be a gigantic hotel in New York— 
gigantic even for New York—a structure of 
twenty-two hundred rooms. That is two hun- 
dred more rooms than has any other hotel in the 
world. And the man who is to run it has hotels 
already in Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit and St. 
Louis. But even that doesn’t satisfy this man 
of achievement: Ellsworth Statler, by name. 
For listen to what he says, and there is a big 
sermon in the few words: “‘ When I was a bell- 
boy I determined to become a checkroom boy. 
Then I was bound to be a night clerk. Then 
a day clerk, Then a manager. Then I wanted 
my own hotel. Then, when I had one, I wanted 
two; then three; then four.” 

“And now?” asked a friend. 
“Now?” said Statler. “I want a hundred.” 








Personal 
About Folks You Have Heard and Read About 





A Wax Match That 
Brought Two Nations Together 


A famous New York merchant, who was one 
of the first Americans to open friendly business 
relations between this country and China, fifty 
years ago, found the Chinese business men un- 
willing to trade with him because he was a “‘for- 
eign devil.’’ One day he happened to be present 
at a religious ceremony where all the Chinese 
were carrying lighted candles, ‘‘doing josh” in 
honor of their gods. The American, an inter- 
ested spectator, was standing near an idol when 
he took out a cigar and lit it with a wax match. 
The match continued burning, and in an absent- 
minded way he waved it to and fro in the air to 
extinguish it. Still it did not go out. Just then 
a Chinese merchant whom he knew said to him 
in surprise: ‘‘ You do josh too?” 

“Ves,” said the American. 

That wax match was worth millions of dollars 
to him. For the Chinese, thinking that he had 
in some way of his own been paying reverence 
to their deities, were no longer unwilling to do 
business with him. So, really, a wax match was 
the beginning of the great interchange of com- 
merce between this country and the Far East. 





When General Pershing Was Crossing the 
Atlantic, and the ship was pitching pretty badly, 
one of his junior officers became very ill. Per- 
shing went down to the officer’s cabin. “Sorry, 
captain,’ said the General. ‘But it’s all 
right. It’s always better to have lunched and 
lost than never to have lunched at all.” 





Adam Bede Went to the White House, one 
day when he was in Congress, to introduce his 
numerous family to the President. 

““Mr. President,’’ he said, ‘‘this is my wife, 
and here,’ pointing to his children, ‘‘is my 
string of Bedes.”’ ; 


Benjamin Franklin Couldn’t See very well 
one day. So he went to an oculist and said: 
‘Now, I don’t want two pairs of glasses: one to 
see and one to read with. Make me one pair and 
make the upper part of long-range vision and the 
lower half for close range.”” This, in 1784, was 
the origin of the present bifocal glasses now in 
general use. 





A Reporter Tried to Interview 
Viscount Northcliffe the Other Day 


“No, my young friend,” said the proprietor 
of the London ‘Times, the London Mail and 
some 50 other papers and magazines in England, 
‘‘T’m too much in the business, you know, to 
stand for newspaper interviews. I am like the 
little boy at the school treat who, when the 
squire’s wife came round to him with the straw- 
berry jam, promptly said: 

““*No, thank you, ma’am. 
place where they make it.’” 


I works at the 


A Man Asked Andrew Carnegie which he 
considered to be the most important factor in 
business—labor, capital or brains. ‘‘ Well,’ an- 
swered the canny Scot, “‘ which do you consider 
the most important leg of a three-legged stool?”’ 


A Friend Took Douglas Fairbanks 
to a Theater the Other Evening 


to see the new futurist style of painting scenery. 
‘*How do you like it?” asked the friend after 
the first act. ° 
**Can’t say I am for it,” answered Fairbanks. 
“Tt was bad enough when you didn’t know 
what the play was about, but it’s going too far 
when you don’t understand the scenery either.” 


ee 


The Little Railroad Man 
Who Amazed the Railroad Presidents 


A conference of railroad presidents, the fore- 
most in the country, was in session, and the dis- 
cussion was on how best to prevent collisions. 

“Mr. Carter,” said the chairman to the presi- 


dent of a small Western railroad, ‘“‘have you - 


found anything out your way to prevent 
smash-ups?” 

“Well,” answered Mr. Carter, “‘not only have 
we never had a collision on our line, but: a colli- 
sion with us would be impossible.” 

“‘Isn’t impossible a pretty large word, sir?”’ 
asked the chairman in surprise. 

“No, sir; with us it is literally true.” 

“Why, how is that possible?’ asked the chair- 
man — and forty railroad presidents looked to 
the speaker for his answer 

“Perfectly simple, sir,” said Mr. Carter. 
‘‘Our line owns only one train.” j 





Even George Ade 
Shouldn’t Have Shot This! 


George Ade was once traveling in Arabia. 
He had as a companion a man who had spent 
several years in that country. One evening 
they met an old man, and Ade’s friend started 
a conversation. After several minutes of fruit- 
less effort he turned to Ade and said: “I’ve 
spent years learning the Arabic language, and 
yet I can’t understand a word he is saying.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t worry,” said Ade consol- 
ingly; ‘“‘the old duffer has lost all his teeth. 
He is probably talking gum arabic.” 





The President of the Santa Fe Railroad, Mr. 
Edward Payson Ripley, recently ordered a 
totally deaf man to be employed. 

“For what position?” asked his general man- 
ager. “‘He’s so deaf he can’t hear thunder.” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Ripley. “‘ Let him listen 
to passengers’ complaints.” 





Mark Twain Was Very IIl one day ona yacht- 
ing cruise, and the steward went to the author 
as he was desperately leaning over the rail. 

““Mr. Clemens, can’t I get you something 
that might help?” 

“Ves,” answered the author, “get me a little 
island.” 


What They Would Do 
if Doctor van Dyke Spoke 


The parrotlike way in which our school chil- 
dren are taught was well illustrated in a school 
where each morning the teacher asked the chil- 
dren: ‘‘ Children, what would you do if fire were 
to break out in this building?’’ The children 
would then repeat in chorus: ‘‘We would rise 
in our places, step into the aisle and march 
quietly out of the building.” 

One recent morning Doctor Henry van Dyke 
visited the school, and was silting quietly on 
the platform when the teacher stepped before 
the pupils and, instead of asking the usual fire- 
drill question, said: ‘‘ Children, what would you 
say if I were to tell you that Doctor van Dyke 
is to speak to you this morning?” 

The children promptly replied in chorus: 
‘We would rise in our places, step into the aisle 
and march quietly out of the building.” 








A Man Stepped Up to Henry Ward Beecher 
one day and said: 

‘Sir, Iam an evolutionist, and I want to dis- 
cuss the question with you. I am also an anni- 
hilationist; I believe that when I die that will 
be the end of me.” 

“Thank goodness for that !”’ said Mr. Beecher, 
as he walked off and left the man dazed. 
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soldiers “over there” are 





Do You Know Who This Man Is? 


And yet he is the most popular author 
in the world to-day, if we are to judge from 
the sales of an author’s books. Nearly 12 
million copies of his books have been sold, 
and he is the idol of every “ Tommy” in 
the trenches. 
and deal principally with horse racing, 
although occasionally he writes a hunting 
or a cricket story. 


just passed his 6oth year and has a wife 
and five children, and three of his boys are 
in the army. His first novel was published 
in 1891. He writes 4 novels each year. 
He is read by the hundreds of thousands 
in every English-speaking country except 
in the United States. iF 

| peal to the American because we are not a horse-racing people. But the American 
inning to ask & his books. He is going on the screen, 
and it may be that before long we shall he 

those fictional characters that he has made famous “over there.” 


E IS Nat Gould. 
“Never heard of him,” you say. 


His books are all novels, 


Nat Gould is an Englishman. He has 


e does not ap- 


ar of Nat Gould in America and see 











Old, But All Are Chatty 





Grave and Gay, New and | 





Mark Twain Had 
His Eye Out for the Advertiser 


When Mark Twain was editing the “‘ Virginia 
City Enterprise” a superstitious subscriber once 
wrote that he had found a spider in his paper. 
Was it good or bad luck? Mark replied: 


Dear Subscriber: The finding of a spider in your 
copy of the Enterprise was neither good luck nor 
bad. The spider was merely looking over our pages 
to find out what merchant was not advertising, so 
that it could spin its web across his door and lead a 
free and undisturbed existence forever after. 





Thomas Bailey Aldrich Was One Evening at a 
social gathering, talking with a young woman, 
who laughingly kissed a rose and threw it to 
him. Her name was Miss Woodman, and with- 
out a moment’s thought Mr. Aldrich called to 
her: Oh, Woodman, spare T. B., 

Touch not a single curl; 
He cannot marry thee, 
Thou too expensive girl! 





Abraham Lincoln Was One Day 
Walking Along a Road 


in his circuit days, when he was overtaken by a 
stranger driving to town. 
“Will you have the goodness to take my 
overcoat to town for me?” asked Lincoln. 
“Sure. But how will you get it again?” 
“Oh, I intend to remain in it,’’ was Lincoln’s 
prompt reply. 





Bernard Shaw’s Best Working Hours are: 
“Breakfast to lunch, of course, and in the open 
air if possible. Night work is drunken stuff.” 





Herbert C. Hoover Said, Not Long Ago, to a 
friend: ‘‘My job doesn’t make friends and no 
one knows it better than I do. I live on the 
people’s corns instead of their corn. 





I Don’t Think it is 
Even Courteous to Print This 


The newspaper wits have a lot of fun with 
the name of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, the 
suffragist, and particularly when they combine 
her first and last names. So a friend suggested: 

“Why don’t you adopt your husband’s 
name, Mrs. Catt?” 

‘*My dear,” replied Mrs. Catt, ‘“‘do you know 
what it is? Thomas Catt!” 


A Man Mentioned This Part of Mrs. Catt’s 
name to a suffragist once and said: 

“You folks are too much like cats. Why, 
even your president has a feline name.” 

“True,” answered the suffragist, ‘‘but she 
has been a Catt only since she was married to 
a man.” 





“If You Discover Some New Religion Abroad,” 


_ said a friend to the Reverend Camden Cobern, 


president of Allegheny College, when he sailed 
on his last trip to Europe, “‘ be careful in bringing 
it home, for it may be difficult to get it through 
the custom house.” 

“‘T guess not,” replied Doctor Coburn; ‘‘any 
new religion popular enough to import won’t 
have any duties attached to it.” 





Admiral Dewey Was at Dinner 
One Day in Washington 


with Chief Justice White of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Admiral Dewey had oc- 
casion to speak of his experiences on board a 
Federal gunboat in the Civil War, when an at- 
tempt was made to run by a fort on the lower 
Mississippi. The gunboat was put out of ac- 
tion, and Dewey, then a lieutenant, with all 
on board, abandoned the vessel and went to 
another. ‘‘Do you mean to say,” said the Chief 
Justice, ‘‘that you were on that ship?” 

“‘Why, yes,” replied Dewey. “‘Why?”’ 

“Well, that’s strange,” said the Chief Justice. 
“Here we are at the same table, we have known 
each other for years, and are just discovering 
that we fought against each other.. I was in the 
fort which put your ship out of action.” 





A Yale Class Was Pretty Restless. Professor 
William Lyon Phelps was lecturing to it on 
Browning. Finally, seeing the restlessness grow- 
ing more acute, the quick-witted professor said: 

“Only a minute. I have just one more pearl.” 





When the Crown Prince of Sweden married 
Princess Margaret he arrived at the church just 
when the officials were at their wits’ ends to pro- 
vide seats and observe order of precedence. 

As the Prince was standing in the doorway 
with his attending groomsman, one of the off- 
cials bustled up. ‘‘ Now, sir,’”’ said he, not rec- 
ognizing the Prince, “‘where am I to put you?” 

‘*Where you put me doesn’t much matter,” 
said the Prince. “‘I am only the bridegroom.” 





A Page From a Book was blowing down a 
street in Hannibal, Missouri. A boy stopped it 
with his foot and read it. It was a page from a 
life of Joan of Arc. The boy read it, and what 
he read so inflamed his boyish chivalry that, as 
soon as he got money enough, he bought a copy 
of the book. When the boy became a man he 
became also Mark Twain, and fifty years after- 
ward he wrote his life of Joan of Arc. | 
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The three essentials toa 
perfect Victor reproduction 


Victrola VictorRecords Victor System of Changeable Needles 


Because Victor Records and Victor 
Instruments are scientifically coordi- 
nated and synchronized in the processes 
of manufacture, their use, one with the 
other, is absolutely essential to a perfect 
reproduction. 


When you want to hear Caruso—or 
any other of the world’s greatest artists 
—just as he actually sings-in real life, it 








is necessary to play his Victor Record 
on the Victrola. ‘That is the instrument 
for which the record was made, and 





only by their combined use is the true 
tone of the artist faithfully reproduced. 


You will desire, of course, to play 
your records loud or soft according to 
the acoustic surroundings, and as mood 
and occasion dictate. And this is ac- 
complished by the Victor system of 
changeable needles—with the semi-per- 
‘manent Victor Tungs-tone Stylus—and 
the modifying doors of the Victrola. 
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It is the perfection of every Victor 
part, and its perfect combination with 
all other Victor parts, that results in 
the superior Victor tone-quality—that 
makes necessary the combined use of 
the Victrola, Victor Records, and 
Victor Needles. 


There are Victor dealers everywhere and they will gladly 
demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola— 
$10 to $400—and play any music you wish to hear. 
styles to order from $375 to $950. 


——— 
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Period 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demonstrated at ‘ 
all dealers on the Ist of each month oF 


\) Victrola XVII, $265 


Victrola XVII, electric, $325 


Mahogany or oak 


Victor Susiilliacy 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating the products of this Company only. 
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HE time-tried way to wash blankets is with Ivory 

Soap. For thirty-nine summers good housekeepers have 

put away their blankets after the Ivory washing, confi- 
dent of finding them soft and unshrunken in the fall. 


The two things most likely to shrink blankets and make 
them hard are hot water and free alkali. Washing with 
Ivory Soap eliminates both. 


Ivory Soap makes such rich, copious suds that it cleans 
blankets thoroughly without boiling, and it is so pure, 
mild and free from uncombined alkali that it does not 
affect the texture in the slightest degree. 


After washing with Ivory Soap, all-wool blankets or the 
wool and cotton mixtures dry even softer than when new 
and are unchanged in size. 


IVORY SOAP. ..... 
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To Wash Blankets 


AKE Ivory Soap paste according to the 

recipe inside the wrapper. A pair of 
blankets requires from a half to a whole cake 
of Ivory Soap (small size) made into Ivory 
Soap paste. Hard water and large, heavy 
blankets require two to three times as much 
soap paste as soft water and small, light 
blankets. Choose a bright sunny day witha 
moderate breeze. Fill three tubs about half 
full of warm—not hot—water. To the first, 
add enough Ivory Soap paste to make a good 
foamy suds. Put in one double or two single 
blankets. Let them soak thirty minutes. 
Work them up and down, adding Ivory 
Soap paste as needed. To remove spots do 
not lift the blanket from the water, but put 
one hand under the spot and brush with 
Ivory Soap paste. Use a moderately stiff 
brush. To the second tub add as much Ivory 
Soap paste as to the first. Put in blankets 
and repeat the lifting and sousing. To the 
third tub add enough Ivory Soap paste to 
make the water milky. Run blankets into 
this tub through loosely adjusted wringer. 
Rinse, wring lightly, and hang in open air 
at once — white blankets in sun, colored 
blankets in shade. When dry, go over them 
with a soft flannel cloth or a clean whisk 
broom and hang near a stove or in a warm 
room for several hours. ¢ 
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THE HERO OF THE WAR 


LBERT, King of the Belgians (not the King of Belgium, as he is 
erroneously called), is forty-three years of age on April 8th: still 

a young man despite the fact that his three years and a half of suffer- 
ing has told on him and somewhat aged him. He has been king for 
nine years, and his wife, Queen Elisabeth, is as much beloved as is her 





husband. They have three children: two boys and one girl. The King 
and the Queen are at present living at Havre, France. If all kings were 
like King Albert, there would be little desire for their dethronement on 
the part of the peoples of the world. He is beloved by every man, 
woman and child in his kingdom, and was so beloved before the war. 
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Two Bets and Betty 


A Story Proving Again That Where There’s a Woman [here’s a Winner 





maj 2 1 TY is the heroine; but to enlighten you 
further, let me say that Betty is one of the 
best fellows in the world; that we had been 
chums since the days of knee skirts and 
knickerbockers, and that she regarded me 
as her big brother. 

She spent her summers in Newport—the 
|| only place which her stout and socially 
rominent mother would consider—while 

——-~- was accustomed to rusticate beneath the 
parental roof in Oyster Bay. We seldom saw each other, 
therefore, from May to October—except for an occasional 
week-end—and you may imagine that the first of October 
was a ritual date in my calendar, for Betty and I always 
had much to talk over after months of adventurous summer- 
resort existence. 

So I rang the doorbell that Saturday afternoon in com- 
fortable anticipation of a pleasant téte-a-téte, and chuckled 
as Betty’s voice sounded ire the inner shrine, conveying a 
bantering command to be sure to wipe my feet. She looked 
up and down critically as I entered, and her eyes twinkled in 
her own particular way as she commented: 

“Your looks haven't improved any.’ 

“Neither have your manners,’’ I retorted, sinking down 
next her on the couch. “I'll have lemon and two lumps, 
thanks.”’ 

She frowned’ as I helped myself to the largest piece of 
cinnamon toast. 

“What have you been doing all summer—except eating ?”’ 
she questioned. 

Mle. and making love,’’ I replied promptly. ‘‘ And 
you?” 

‘Playing and being made love to. In my spare moments 
I discussed the fate of nations with Don. We had a won- 
derful time.” 


| een DONALDSON, for your information, had been my 
roommate at college. He liked girls, and they usually 
liked him—confound him! 

‘“‘So Don’s the lucky one this year, eh?”’ I asked. 

“‘T don’t know what you mean by ‘lucky one.’ Don is a 
dear boy, and I’ve adopted him as my second brother; 
that’s all.’”’ 

The post of brother extraordinary at the court of Queen 
Betty had been mine for years, and I balked at sharing it, 
even with Don 

‘I'd like to know what right you have to acquire a brother 
without my permission,’ I growled. 

“Brothers aren’t husbands,” said Betty sweetly; ‘‘the 
law allows an infinite number of them. Does he want sister 
to kiss him?” 

‘““You bet he does,”’ I answered fervently. Then I looked 
at her suddenly. ‘‘By jove, Betsy; do you know I’ve been 
your only brother for about seven years now, and you’ve 
never even let me kiss you?”’ 

‘*You’re my brother up to the shaking-hands-with-both- 
hands stage, and no more, Bobby boy,” replied Betty decid- 
edly. ‘‘Do you really suppose I'd let any man kiss me unless 
I were going to marry him?” 

“*The trouble with you, my dear girl,’’ I observed, patron- 
izingly, ‘‘is that you are still young and idealistic. I main- 
tain that, with the right time and the right place and the 
right conditions, there’s not a girl in the world who can’t 
be kissed.” 

‘“‘That’s a perfectly indecent idea,” complained Betty. 

“It may be indecent, but it’s quite human,’ was my 
worldly wise response. 

‘*Then I’m inhuman,” 
kissed.”’ 

I looked at her, and my face must have shown my incredu- 
lity—for she knew many men, did Betty, and she had the 
bluest eyes, and the pinkest cheeks, and the reddest lips that 
heaven ever gave to woman. She noted my unbelief and 
frowned. 

‘“‘T have never been kissed,” she repeated, and there was 
no mistaking her tone. 

‘“Betty,” I said very seriously, ‘‘I believe you.’ 

And we looked each other straight in the eyes 7m a brief 
moment. Then I laughed. 

“But I'll bet you four cents you will be,” I challenged. 

“‘Of course I expect to be married some day,” she said 
unsmiling,. 

I emphasized my words with a finger on my knee: “I'll 
bet you a box of candy against half a dozen golf balls that 
you are kissed by at least one man besides the one you marry.” 

Betty took me up, and quickly. I gazed at the red lips, 
and vowed to myself that if I won that bet I was going to be 
the man. Then I thanked her for tea, and went home. 

And now you know how our first bet came about. 














affirmed Betty. ‘I’ve never been 


OU may imagine that for the next few months I was 

careful to avoid suggesting to Betty’s mind any refer- 
ence to subjects of a gambling or osculatory nature. It was 
clear that the enly way to compel her to pay me those golf 
balls, and be myself the raison d’étre of said payment, was to 
permit her to forget completely that the wager existed. 

It was not easy. Many times at the theater I trembled as 
the curtain descended upon a happy hero manhandling the 
heroine who had been refusing to marry him for three acts. 
I positively squirmed with apprehension at sundry dinners, 
when silly flappers insisted upon recounting tales of big, 
strong men who had tried to kiss them. But Betty seemed 
ever oblivious to the suggestions involved, and I began to 
hope that she had actually forgotten our bet almost as soon 
as it had been made. 

When the subject did arise again, it became the occasion 
of our second wager. It was one February night, and Betty 
and I were sitting out a dance under a bank of palms at 
Ferry’s. The conversation had lapsed momentarily, and my 
fair partner had announced that unless I could be more enter- 
taining she proposed to return to the dance floor imme- 
diately—so there! Whereupon she powdered her nose, and 
waited. I made a valiant effort. 

“Well, Miss Elizabeth,”’ I began, ‘ 
doing to-day e” 

Miss Elizabeth received my effort with a marked lack of 
enthusiasm. 


‘what have you been 


By Charles D. Orth, Jr. 


“Well, Mr. Rollins,’’ she mimicked listlessly, ‘‘I have been 
reading to-day.” 

“‘What have you been reading, Miss Elizabeth?” I in- 
quired politely. 

She sighed in comic exasperation. 

“You're hopeless, Bobby,’’ she commented. ‘If you 
really want to know, I’ve been reading ‘Man and Super- 
man,’ and it’s simply wonderful. If you want to give me 
something nice for my birthday, you can get me a set of 
Shaw’s books.’’ 

“T’ll do nothing of the kind,” I returned. ‘‘The man is 
dangerous, and ‘Man and Super-man’ is the most pernicious 
of all his efforts. Isn’t that the silly rot about man being the 
pursued, and woman the pursuer—the argument that any 
woman can make any man marry her whom she happens to 
select for the job?”’ 

“‘Precisely,’’ said Betty, unmoved by my diatribe. 

‘And you really find that piffle interesting?” 

“T find it interesting because it’s true—and because one 
man at least has courage and discernment to admit it.” 

I stared at her in amazement. 

“Do you mean seriously to state that you could make a 
man propose to you just because you took the trouble to 
try?’’ I asked. 

““Not any man. Some of them are stubborn—like you,” 
she twinkled. ‘‘I do, however, state very seriously that I 





























She Spent ied Dnaners in Newport 


could make the average man propose to me on the very first 
attempt. It’s merely a matter of studying your subject and 
applying the right method.” 

I gasped at her calm effrontery. 

“Betty Thatcher,’”’ I exclaimed, ‘I'll bet you é 
stopped short, my heart in my mouth. But, mirabile dictu, 
Betty gazed at me imperturbably. It was apparent that my 
words had called up no recollection of our former controversy. 

“T’ll bet you,” I continued with a sigh of relief, ‘‘that ina 
single attempt you not only would fail to cause the average 
man to propose to you, but that you could not prevail upon 
the most susceptible youth in the world to do so.” 

Betty received this with an air of calm superiority. 

“‘I suppose I’ll have to demonstrate to you of what infe- 
rior stuff men are eee she returned. ‘‘ Name your sus- 
ceptible man.’ 

“T know of none more appreciative of a pretty face than 
Don Donaldson,”’ I answered reflectively. 

And that small speech, dear reader, innocuous as it seems, 
was destined to cause me more heartaches than anything I 
had ever said. What blind creatures we humans are when 
we have our hands on the helm of our own destiny! 


ON it shall be, then,” announced Betty. ‘I shall re- 
quire about three months to set my stage, and shall 
then make my single attempt. What are the stakes?”’ 
“‘Do you mean to say that you can begin in cold blood, 
without caring in the least about the man?” 
“Of course not’’—indignantly—‘‘I can imagine many 
things I'd like less than to listen to a proposal from Don.” 
I was a little irritated at the note of enthusiasm in this 
announcement. 
Betty giggled, and repeated: ‘‘ What are the stakes?” 
“‘A set of Shaw against a five-cent cigar,”’ I replied. “‘I 
leave it to whatever sense of honor you, as a woman, possess 
to admit when you're beaten.” 
“You may trust me,” said Betty. 
binding.” 
And thus arose the second bet. 





“‘T like green morocco 


I saw more of Betty during the two months following the © 


events recounted above than ever before; which means 
that I saw her very often indeed. I saw her, in fact, when- 
ever Don was not seeing her, and, between the two of us, she 
gave thanks that the day had twenty-four hours. She, of 
course, took every opportunity to lay her spell upon her vic- 
tim, and I was obliged to be content with the odd moments 
which remained. And inasmuch as there was arising in mea 
strange feeling that my leisure time was wasted if it was not 
r 290 with Betty, these random interviews were quite insuf- 
cient. 

And so things went until the first week in May, by which 
time I had decided that. the strange feeling of irritation 
within me was nothing less than jealousy. No longer could I 
see Betty whenever I desired: I must make arrangements 
weeks ahead to acquire an evening not already engaged by 
my pestiferous roommate. He, poor devil, had apparently 
swallowed the bait whole, and was now engaged in an 


_endeavor to consume the hook and line. 


fe Gulick house party marked an epoch in the campaign. 
Don had been with Betty every moment of the two days, 
and by dinner Sunday evening the fair siren’s triumph seemed 
to be complete. 

So I 1 pu in a positive orgy of misery throughout the 
meal, and «hen the ladies had retired for the inevitable 
clinch with the powder puffs I sought out a quiet corner of 
the conservatory, giving off the splendid library of the 
Gulick home. Here I found a comfortable chair, and in no 
time the heavy air and the mental strain of the past few 
hours had combined forces, and I slept. 

I awakened at what I thought was a shout. In the dim 
light I looked at my watch. It was midnight, and everyone 
must have been in bed hours ago. But no; there were low 
voices in the library, so I approached the door leading into 
it—but stopped short on the threshold. 

Betty and Don were there, seated on a great davenport 
in front of a dying fire, and they were very close together. 
Jealous anger surged up in me; then, with sudden intuition, 
I realized that I had stumbled upon Betty making her last 
stand in vindication of the power of her sex. 

My first thought was to escape—but the door leading to 
the porch was apparently locked from the outside. The only 
other exit was through the library, which I could not enter 
without being accused of using foul means to circumvent 
my fair opponent’s plans. Unwillingly and unwittingly it 
seemed that I was destined to be an eavesdropper. 

I looked into the room. Betty was gazing at Don as only 
Betty can gaze, and was saying in a voice as soft and sooth- 
ing as the ripple of a forest stream: 

“Don dear, do you think it quite fair to tell me all you 
have told me to-night—and not tell me the rest?”’ 

Don’s hands were clenched in tense self-repression. 

“Betty, Betty,” he said, and his voice trembled, ‘‘I can’t 
ask what I want to ask you.’ 

Betty laid a hand on one of his; startled, he arose. 

‘Don, dear friend,” she said, and I drew a deep breath at 
the thrilling languor of her voice, “‘T know what you want to 
ask me. Will it help you any if I tell you that—that I am 
ready to hear it?”’ 





|S qaeged I wanted to shout aloud. Nothing in the world 
but my sporting blood held me rooted to the spot, and 
I had to force myself to look up again. 

Don was holding Betty by the shoulders, and was saying: 
‘Betty, Betty girl, Ican’t doit. I knowthat you are ready — 
and God keep you so until I am ready too.” 

Betty was crying now. 

‘Don, happiness doesn’t always wait until we are ready to 
take it,’’ she sobbed. ‘‘Why must we take the chance?”’ 

“Because, dear girl, I haven’t a cent in the world. All I 
ask is strength to wait—wait until I am able to ask you to do 
what you are ready to do now.” 

He relinquished his grip, looked at her a moment irreso- 
lutely, and strode from the room. She stood motionless until 
his footsteps had died away, and tlien, instead of bursting 
into the passion of tears I expected, she electrified me by 
stamping her small foot violently, and flouncing out of the 
room like a child in anger. 

I was so confused and astonished that I made no attempt 
to follow her; I stood with disordered thoughts running riot 
through my head. Don was in love with her; she might or 
might not be in love with him. That was the most definite 
decision I could reach—and it was a mightily unsatisfactory 
one. All night I tossed about thinking of it, but always the 
result was the same: I simply didn’t know. 

Three things, however, I did, know: First, that I cared 
more for Betty, be she heartless or no, than for all the rest 
of the world’s women put together. Second, that whatever 
her real feelings for Don, the word had not been spoken, and 
the prize was still awaiting the best man. Third, that her 
attempt had failed, and that I had won a bet. 

I did not see Betty the next morning. I was obliged to 
leave early for the office, and I was glad, for my state of 
mind was far too complicated to permit of my handling the 
situation diplomatically without previous consideration. 


ip WAS a week later that I found myself seated with Betty 
on a comfortable couch on the big piazza of her father’s 
home at Newport. There was a brilliant moon, and it seemed 
altogether an ideal night for my purpose. 

For I had a purpose. To be exact, indeed, I had two. The 
one was the result of that evening a week before at the 
Gulicks’. I had seen Betty almost in the arms of another man 
that night, and only then had the slumbering heart of me 
fully awakened. 

But I knew now that I was in love with her—madly, des- 
perately, hopelessly in love—and I proposed to tell her so 
that very night, and tell her in a manner which would dis- 
pose once and for all of the rival which my own machina- 
tions had created, and take her completely off her feet into 
my arms. If necessary, all else must be sacrificed to this 
supreme goal. 

But it was physically impossible for me to relinquish with- 
out a struggle the triumph of claiming the stakes represented 
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PHOTOGRAPH SUPPLIED BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


where garden-carpeted valleys bristle with 

red-peaked roofs and high-legged storks, 
there lives a stone, of which one may say there lives 
a stone. It is a smallish stone, as international 
boundary marks go; but it has weight in this: It is 
the great milestone of modern history. And, if you 
will mark the saying of the old men of Alsace, you 
will hear that one of the three sides of this stone has 
been worn by the tears of people tragically exiled, 
and that another side has been smoothed by the 
Alsatians who, through almost fifty years of German fe 


[LD™=: in the foothills of the Vosges Mountains, 


a 
bondage, have made their pilgrimage to this stone to a) 


stand and gaze across the enforced frontier to their 
sweet motherland—la belle France. 

Even in the first year of this war there were still three 
initials on this stone, ‘‘F’’ ‘‘D’’ “‘S,’’ where three important 
countries touched—France, Deutschland, Switzerland. The 
change of that one initial ‘‘D,”’ in the present “F”’ “F” “S,” 
marks not only the triumphant return of this strip of Alsace 
to France but it is a sacred symbol to America who, through 
this war, shall help to achieve the liberty of peoples to ex- 
press their national will. To substitute that “F”’ one million 
Frenchmen shall not have been killed in this war without a 
certain reparation, nor shall American blood be spilled in 
Alsace without a consecration of democracy from a free 
people to a people set free. 

Since 1870, when Germany filched Alsace-Lorraine from 
France, this boundary mark has been the millstone about the 
neck of a spirited people, on whom a systematic Germanism 
has been enforced while they were punished for speaking 
their mother tongue, imprisoned for protesting when their 
school children were forced to deride the France for whom 
their fathers died, and every song and folk dance, even, in- 
sidiously changed for its German countertype, as the soul 
of Alsace was ground under the iron heel of Prussia. 


ND yet Alsace did not forget. Evading the goose-stepping 
sentries quartered in their very homes to eradicate any 
spirit not of Prussia, these folks met in their deserted mills, 
in cellars, in caves, even in graveyards, so hunted were they 
who wished to keep their loyalty to France. ‘‘ Quand méme”’ 
(Even so), they whispered the password, and in dark nights 
pledged their faith together while the candlelight flickered 
on stout-hearted women with the large, black-bowed caps 
that perch like butterflies above their flowered scarfs and 
full skirts, which are as austerely joyous as the flowing coats 
of the men and the wide shovel hats set above the massive 
faces with stern lips and eyes that spark. 

They also brought their children, quaintly garbed replicas 
of their elders. In these children lay the struggle of two 
wills for the life or the death of Alsace. On the school side 
was a pitiless pedagogy, determined to efface every tradition 
of France; and on the home side, more humble and more 
convincing than kaiserism, lay the loyalty of these folk who 
met in these nights, that the new Alsace might join little 
hands with one another and give the pledge that they would 
not forget the France of their fathers, ‘‘for sooner could you 
tear the heart from tke living body than you could wrest 
the French heart frori Alsace-Lorraine.” 

So in those wistful Alsatian wakes would be whispered that 
battle cry of freedom which stirs every fiber of patriotism 
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in souls not dead to liberty, but the very music of which wasa 
prison sentence in Alsace, the land where the ‘‘ Marseillaise”’ 
was composed by Rouget de Lisle to inspire the French troops 
in Strasbourg to march against the German invaders during 
the French Revolution. 

“Ye sons of freedom, wake to glory!’’ Fearfully it has 
been breathed all these years in caves by veterans who 
fought for France in 1870. It was sung by women who dared 
not embroider the fleur-de-lis on a household piece, but who 
in these watches brought out the little tricolors they kept 
hidden between mattresses and in chair linings. The ‘‘ Mar- 
seillaise’’ was also sung, fearfully, by young girls who re- 
mained unwed rather than marry the rich invaders. 

It was the tragic cry of people passionate of patriotism, 
a spirited people, brilliant in art as in war. To America 
their great idealism is forever immortalized in the Statue of 
Liberty, which raises its light to all the world from New York 
Harbor, and which, in the tragedy of his own enslaved land, 
was created as a conception of America by Bartholdi, an 
Alsatian. 

As, thinking on these things, I passed the boundary stone 
into the virile landscape of Alsace, suddenly I recalled the 
huge American encampment my train had lately whirled 
past in France. There a great army drills tensely to help 
deliver this land of Alsace, as the Alsatian, Custine, and 
his compatriots once fought under Lafayette for American 
liberty. 


HEN I left my military motor at the first border town 

in the new French possession, it was a French officer 
who, offering his left arm because the right sleeve was limp, 
added that which should become a watchword in the homes 
of the United States during this war. He said it quietly, for 
he was an Alsatian. He said: ‘‘Alsace has not forgotten 
that America remembers.” 

Seated in the low-ceilinged intimacy of the official head- 
quarters at Masevaux, my tea became a rite partaking of 
the solemnity of the old stone house of two hundred years, 
and of the bits of curious landscape framed by the high win- 
dows, through which the dusk came with the nervous tension 
of unseen terror you feel in war zones where only an occa- 
sional black-capped lamp can light a dim circle beyond 
enemy aircraft. Already I sensed poignantly—here as in 


the towns of France—the absence of men, as an occasional 
old man hobbled across the road or a child toddled to its 
mother, a strong-framed, robust woman standing in her 
doorway with the habitual gesture of war women, a gesture 


ack Lost Alsace-Lorraine 


of the whole face that looks wearily off to the nearest 
trench line—her one horizon; great dumbness of the 
body, a nervous twitching at her knitting. I, who 
have seen much of the sufferings of women in this 
war, account that waiting, waiting, the most terrible. 

But suddenly, as I searched the faces of these 
women of Alsace, I began to feel a curious difference 
in their suffering from that of the other women of 
France. It was subtle, hard to follow. Here was a 
certain shining of the eyes, a hope that raised the 
shoulders, a very quiet joy that gave a solemn touch 
to their presence. I felt it most in a group knitting 


* al 
Hy about the Square where they could glance up at the 


tricolor of France floating above their town as, old 

women told the young, it had waved in their day. 
Many of them had kept their flags preciously in odd places, 
like the flag of Thann which was rolled between the planks 
of the town-hall floor, waiting there against the return of 
Alsace to France. 

Everywhere I began to sense the peculiar joy through the 
sufferings of Alsace, and one which is so strengthening to 
the morale of the French army that the soldiers are fre- 
quently shifted here that they may feel the inspiration of a 
people who, through years of oppression, have lived only in 
the hope of this, ‘the day.” 


‘eo brutal efficiency which for years has tyrannized this 
country became more apparent as I penetrated deeper 
into Alsace, where there was almost a humorous touch to the 
motto, ‘‘ Make a nation think Germany and it is Germany,” 
epitomized in the roof of the venerable cathedral of Thann, 
which dates from the fifteenth century, but which, never- 
theless, had to be slated with prismatic color after the Ger- 
man conquest, because German cathedrals are so roofed. 

Reading this in your own town in the United States, where 
a shattered home or a group of families swept off by a sudden 
outbreak of plague is a black spot in your local history, you 
can multiply any sorrow you have ever seen by one million 
sorrows and so not realize what the women of Europe are 
suffering. But you, who may realize in sorrow the great 
sacrifice of this war that the liberty of all people may be 
secured, will then understand something of the sacred sorrow 
of Alsace. Had your home been haunted by a bayonet all 
these years because, forsooth, you were American, and your 
son imprisoned because he dared to mention the name of 
America, you could now realize the first thrill of a woman 
with a country, and the tremulous joy of the mothers of 
Alsace. 

Here is a difference that may help you to understand what 
I found more vital than the mountain air of Alsace: 

Near Noyon, one of the ruined villages of Northern France, 
I spoke to an old peasant woman whose wrinkled face and 
listless, long-suffering hands contrasted abruptly with the 
keen newness of the little shanty, which had been built for 
her on the ashes of her old home by an American relief so- 
ciety. It was a spick-and-span place, very like some of the 
summer shacks in the Maine vacationists’ resorts; but the 
old woman—whose mind traveled back for seventy sum- 
mers—had lived in a stout, stone hut, where every souvenir 
was a slow gathering of not one generation, but perhaps 
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ATypical Instance of the Havoc Wrought by the War in Thousands of Homes 





MIENS is left behind, and in the valley of 
the Somme the wheat in the fields sways 
to and fro in the June breeze; the air is 
pure; wild roses in bloom brighten the 
hedges; the fields are alive with poppies 
and cornflowers. On the Lille highway the 
great trees cast their shade as our motor 
car slowly threads its way between German 
prisoners, lazily working. An English sol- 
dier, luxuriously stretched out in theclover, 
guardsthem. Suddenly, on the right, a ghastly wood looms 
out; allitstreesaredead. Oaks, beechesand young elms have 
been struck by shell and shrapnel, and from their deep wounds 
the sap hasslowly run. It was here that the Germans, during 
the opening phases of the Battle of the Somme, defended 
themselves with desperate energy. Dompierre, Flaucourt, 
La Maisonnette and Belloy had fallen, but Dennicourt, the 
mansion of the Kergolays, transformed into a fort, resisted 
till fort and mansion were no more. 

A wounded man coming from this region told me the 
story of Caroline, the washerwoman of Barleux. In spite 
of the orders to evacuate the village, heedless of threats, 
Caroline refused to leave. Unconcernedly, with her bundle 
of soiled clothes under her arm, daily she walked to the 
wash house and washed the soldiers’ clothes. One day a 
soldier, amid loud applause, pinned upon her chest his mili- 
tary medal. That night a shell struck the ruins standing over 
the cellar in which she had taken refuge, burying her alive. 
The following day her body was unearthed by pioneers and 
borne to the cemetery, preceded by the chaplain. As it was 
laid to rest, soldiers from the village garrison fired a salvo 
and a bugler sounded the “‘Last Post.”” Upon the wooden 
cross over her grave is written: 


HERE LiEs CAROLINE, WHO DIED FOR FRANCE 


| ean the top of Mount St. Quentin the town of Péronne 
spreads out before us as if we were gazing at it in a mirage. 
As we enter, I hardly recognize it. It is a stranger greeting 
me in the dazzling midday sun. English soldiers are singing 
on the reconstructed bridge, which 
a large sign announces as “Bristol 














By Princess Lucien Murat 


the grass before it, I told it my stories. It seemed to answer 
me, too, shaking its aged branches in sign of approval. A 
few years later I came to spend the Easter holidays at Man- 
ancourt with one of my cousins. I was ten years old and he 
twelve. After the strictness of town life we were mad for 
fresh air and liberty. I knew that wild strawberries grew in 
the neighboring wood, and there we went. Rousseau had 
often wandered among these trees, and perhaps, while we 
were there, his shadow presided over our frolics. Be this as 
it may, we ate many strawberries, laughingly kissing each 
other the while, and never since has any fruit tasted so 
delicious to me. 

The pond in which we used to fish is choked by tall rushes 
and vegetation. In the little garden in the village where 
lilies grew the nun shakes her hood no more. 


oo crossing the spot where the gates of the chateau 
used to be, a vision comes to me of the old days, a vision 
of my returns to the house whose windows shone out lumi- 
nously into the dark. The chateau, with its two red brick 
wings, was destroyed in 1654. It was reconstructed in 1715 
and completed by my ancestress, Madame de Folleville, in 
1850. She loved the house passionately and spent a fortune 
on it. The great drawing-room occupied the whole of the 
middle of the house. Through its large windows in thé rear 
one looked out on the whole landscape—on one side the 
park a l’anglaise, as it is called to distinguish it from the 
formal French gardens; on the other side a small stream 
with rustic bridges and, disappearing in the distance, the 
road flanked by immense locust trees. 

In the library, decorated from floor to ceiling with eight- 
eenth century books, many hours of my youth were passed. 
I loved especially Rousseau’s ‘‘ Emile,’’ from which Madame 
de Folleville gathered knowledge for the bringing up of 
children. Following the precepts of Rousseau, she used to 
throw the children into the stream so that they should learn 
to swim or at least be strengthened. But this severe régime 
had no success with her, for only a few of the children sur- 
vived her theories. 


In a trench dug by the Germans I came across my piano; 
its discordant notes have mixed with the rattle of rifle and 
machine gun. 

This was the lawn. It is now a harried lava field. The 
chateau was here. Now there is nothing save part of one 
side of the summerhouse that is not completely wrecked. 
Through the gaping windows of this damaged wall the 
country looks like a framed landscape. 

Among the ruins, under a pile of bricks and plaster, we 
discover the safe which contained our family papers. It is 
ripped wide open. We find the old cracked bell with which 
we used to annoy Marie Thérése, our old cook. Where are 
the steps at the top of which Virginie, our caretaker, with her 
black silk apron and kerchief head covering, so dignified and 
so charming, always welcomed us in her Picard dialect? 
Faithful servant, for sixty years you lived in this house and 
were attached to each generation that came and went—and 
then a gray-clothed, brutal soldiery came and carried you 
off far behind the poplar trees, a prisoner. Will Virginie 
outlive this exile? Dear old soul, trustworthy guardian of 
the past, why are you not here to shed tears with us over 
the annihilation of so many cherished memories? 

I picked up a foot of a Louis XV chair. It was all that re- 
mained of a wonderful set of furniture. In the mud lay a 
panel of a Regency screen. It used to shelter the friendly 
tea. things and the little table which, after tea, in the days of 
the revival of table turning, we so often tried to move. It 
never foretold its unhappy end! 


S MY brother climbed to the top of a heap of stones, an 

English officer, whose tent had been pegged down inside 

the grounds, saw him and approached us. He amiably asked 

us to share his colonel’s luncheon. Thus these officers be- 
came our hosts in our own garden! 

It was strange—so strange that I pinched myself to make 
sure I was not dreaming. We exchanged our fare—Amiens 
duck, English custard, sauce and pickles—we taking part 
of their meal and they sharing our lunch basket with us. 
They produced the inevitable table sauce. I thought of 
Talleyrand’s raillery: “‘England is a 
curious country with fifty different re- 








Bridge.” I smilingly protest against 
their mania for changing our Picardy 
names, but they laugh and continue 
their song, the inevitable ‘‘ Tipperary.” 
These soldiers have seen the Dardan- 
elles and Cairo, their skin is baked by 
the Eastern sun, and it is two long 
years since they last saw their little 
green island. They do not grumble; an 
attentive observer might perhaps no- 
tice a slight expression of homesickness 
in their light-colored eyes; but, with 
their pipes firmly set between their 
teeth, these strong English faces are 
full of energy and of laughter. 

Just beyond is the big bridge, in 
ruins now, as well as the silent mill. 
The damaged roofs have fallen inside 
the houses, but here and there a few 
tiles or beams remain. A shutter sus- 
pended somehow in mid-air shows 
clearly against the blue sky and seems 
to regret the hand which in days gone 
by shut it when darkness came. Of 
the church only a few pillars remain 
standing. St. Mark is gone; the bel- 
lowing bull at his feet alone remains. 
In this corner of the church I look in 
vain for the Christ before which, 
years ago, I knelt and prayed. 











ligions and only one sauce.” 

The sadness of our surroundings had 
not affected our appetites; each of us 
ate like two. The hosts of to-day 
strove hard to be more courteous than 
those of yesterday; the latter tried 
not to be outdone! Now and then | 
stole a glance at the place where our 
house once stood; I found it difficult 
to believe that it no longer existed. 
Then the conversation stopped and, as 
time was pressing, we started off, for 
we wished to take a look at the garden 
and pray over the graves of our dead. 
One of my ancestors once said: ‘I de- 
sire to be buried in the little cemetery 
of Manancourt, for there I shall rest 
undisturbed !”’ 

Upon entering the kitchen garden 
I notice that wheat is growing in the 
greenhouse; I suppose it was sown by 
the wind. Not a flower, but plenty of 
huge shell holes around an unexploded 
shell, as well as trench guns and hand 
bombs. 





HE church is open to all the winds; 
the lectern from which the choir 
boy sang lies in-a|hundred pieces. 
The stained windows are scattered 








N THE road from Péronne to 
Manancourt not a church, not a 
house remains standing. Alone the little stream still runs, 
although the children no longer fish for tadpoles with their 
hands. Nocowsare drinking in the pool; no dog barks as we 
pass along; and we miss the geese which always scurried away 
with fluttering wings at our approach. Here are some famil- 
iar trees, mutilated and dead. Some are still upright, leaning 
against each other for support, like wounded men. We notice 
that spring has triumphed in one case at least, for far up, at 
the top of a dying oak tree, a little tuft of green stands out. 
When a small girl I dearly loved that chestnut tree, which 
to-day stands like a s>ecter near the roadside. Every after- 
noon I paid it a visit; 1 sarried flowers to it and, sitting on 


This Was Our Once Beautiful Garden Where I Found a Piece of My Priceless Piano 


It was in the great billiard room that, as children, we set 
up the Christmas tree around which all the children of the 
village were accustomed to sing before receiving their pres- 
ents. For days before we used to work at the tree, tying 
on the colored candles and the cotton snow. The last 
Christmas that we passed at Manancourt, tied to one of the 
branches I found a Christmas present from my mother: it 
was one of her ropes of pearls. I shall never forget my sur- 
prise and happiness. I had become a child again, and I 
danced around the tree. How far off all this seems to-day, 
as I stand, the tears streaming from my eyes, looking out 
upon the blackened ruins! 


upon the mud of the close, having for 
company the Germans who have been 
methodically buried around the rav- 
aged walls. The bombarded family vault offered no protec- 
tion to its inmates, whose coffins have been disturbed by shot 
and shell and by profane hands. The bodies of the enemy 
rest peacefully beneath rose trees in bloom. Ours, beaten 
by the storms, are scattered among empty pots and bottles. 
The heart of Madame de Folleville may ‘‘stop a hole to keep 
the wind away.” 

We left these war-swept surroundings with a love of life 
which I hail as a happy omen. Time, helped by victory, 
will rebuild the tombs; the dead towns will be reérected; and 
France, with the help of America, will rise again from her 
ashes, greater, mightier and more beautiful than ever. 
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' His First Stenographer 


Who Followed the Rules Laid Down in es ‘The Successful Business Woman” 





O GIRL whose curved instep slips with 
snug ease into a Number Two pump—that 
being, in case you do not know it, the size 
Cinderella wore—and who has hair, eyes, 
nose and mouth of an equal desirability, 
need concern her ornamental head with 
being useful. This is a basic truth. The 
tan ts that Nora Defriest wore were 
fashioned on a thoroughly sensible last, 
but one needed to be neither a prince nor 
a shoe clerk to appreciate their. fetchingness. As for the 
rest—well, you would have looked twice at Nora. Never- 
theless, Nora had a definite aim. It was—thank heaven !— 
such an aim as could be disclosed toa mother as old-fashioned 
as Nora's. 

Yet Mrs. Defriest looked vaguely disturbed. “I think, 
dear, that it would be so much nicer if you could work in the 
public library. You could come home to lunch—and library 
work is so genteel !’’ 

Nora’s eyes darkened. ‘‘Oh, momsie!”’ she protested in 
the vigorous, lilting tones of almost twenty. ‘‘Can’t you see 
that going to work in the library would be doing just what 
the book says you mustn’t do? It would be a ‘blind-alley’ 
position.’’ This was one of the things Nora’s mother could 
not see. But experience with Nora had taught her the futility 
of saying so. ‘‘Stenography,” continued Nora, “‘is a ‘ begin- 
ning’ occupation. It opens up a perfectly ‘spiffy’ career to 
the—the determined woman who has any brains and ambi- 
tion about her.” From the way Nora spoke it was quite 
apparent that she had no doubt that she was determined 
and had brains and ambition. 

But Mrs. Defriest sighed, as mothers have sighed over 
their sons since time immemorial and as they are beginning 
to sigh over their daughters. ‘‘Then, too, Nora, there is 
the expense,”’ she suggested almost apologetically. 

“Now don’t you worry a bit about that,’’ reassured 
Nora. ‘‘Of course it will cost something, but I’ll be 
able to pay dad—and you, momsie dear—back in 
seventy-five different ways. You just wait until I’m 
a private secretary.” 

This was Nora’s definite aim. She had decided 
to become a private secretary. This ambition em- 
braced her two chief requisites: (2) congenial work; 

(1) sufficient income. Nora had gone about it very 
scientifically, you see. She visioned a private sec- 
retary as wearing tailored suits and having access 
to large, elaborate private offices where she would 
take epoch-making dictation from gray-haired, 
square-jawed kings of finance and be thoroughly 
on the inside of things. She was the kind of girl 
who wanted very much to be on the inside of things. 

Also (and she got this straight out of a book entitled 
“The Successful Business Woman,’’ which she had 
pounced upon in the despised public library), private 
secretaries got as much as three thousand a year—and 
sometimes more! At almost twenty, three thousand a year 
looked to Nora like a deed to all the castles in Spain. 

‘I’ll speak to your father,” promised Mrs. Defriest. And 
she did so. And so did Nora. 

So Nora went to study stenography, while her father, with 
a never-failing twinkle in his eyes, spoke of his shabby old 
overcoat as a friend he was too fond of to be parted from, 
and gave up his after-dinner cigar because it affected his 
heart. Of course it was Nora who affected his heart really ! 


ig peed for Dicky Elton. Dicky was in the electrical busi- 
ness. He was twenty-five. When he was twenty-four 
he had been manager of the Boston office of a Leominster 
factory. This sounds more imposing than the reality. To be 
precise, Dicky’s office force had consisted of a first and last 
assistant, whose name was James and who seldom washed 
his face as far back as his ears. And Dicky’s honorarium 
amounted to what he crisply referred to as ‘twenty-five 
per.’’ It had seemed to Dicky, when he became twenty-five, 
that this should be thirty per. The Leominster concern saw 
it otherwise. Whereupon Dicky told them they were making 
the mistake of their life—as he would show them. This 
committed him to the great adventure, for he decided to go 
into business ‘‘on his own.” 

Time passed—six months of it. (This happened to be the 
same six months in which Nora studied stenography.) 
Dicky’s business grew to the point where he needed an 
assistant. Customers had begun to complain about failing 
to get him on the telephone, or about finding the office closed 
during the frequent intervals when Dicky was out gunning 
for business. 

Dicky sat down at his typewriter to compose a letter to an 
employment bureau. As a typist he used the hit-or-miss 
system; first he spelled “office boy” so that it read ‘‘Oficie- 
boy”; trying for a correction, he ripped out the sheet and 
inserted a fresh one. It went in crooked—as usual. Dicky 
proceeded to tell the typewriter what he thought of its 
actions. 

As he finished, the door swung open. He looked up. The 
intruder was the chap that the Leominster concern had put 
in charge of the agency after Dicky had left it. He analyzed 
the situation at a glance. ‘‘ You need a stenographer,’’ he 
told Dicky cheerfully. 

‘I’ve a mind to get one,” said Dicky vengefully. 

But, in the first place, Dicky couldn’t afford a stenogra- 
pher; and in the second, third and fourth places, Dicky 
was an exceedingly shy young man. Stenographers, he 
remembered, were apt to be young and pretty; or, lacking 
these attributes, they aped them. Also, they wore thin 
waists and high heels and had to be rebuked for feminine 
frivolities, such as vanity boxes and powder puffs. Also, they 
were highly temperamental and apt to freeze rapidly or— 
worse still—to weep alarmingly if one observed that they 
seemed to prefer phonetic spelling. 

This was all highly disconcerting, viewed from Dicky’s 
standpoint. Worse still was the fact that stenographers were 
apt to be alarmingly feminine. Girls had never ceased to 
affect him queerly. He couldn’t think of what to say to 
them. They made him turn hot and cold at the same time— 
feverish as to brow and chilly as to feet. 

The other chap seated himself on Dicky’s desk, borrowed 
some of Dicky’s tobacco and one of Dicky’s matches and 














By Royal Brown 


proceeded to smoke up. “If you’re thinking about hiring a 
stenographer,” he said with a touch of envy, ‘‘you must 
be going good.” Dicky tried to look modest. (This is very 
Glicukt alincet impossible, in fact. One looks so absurdly 
self-conscious in spite of oneself.) ‘‘My kid sister is just 
finishing a course in stenography,”’ the other went on. ‘‘I 
wonder if you'd be willing to give her a chance.” 

Dicky swallowed something, but it wasn’t his pride. 
“‘Sure,” he articulated finally. 

“That’s good of you, old chap,” said the other. “I'll call 
her up and tell her about it. I’m glad I dropped in.” Then 
he withdrew, leaving poor Dicky absolutely appalled by 
what he had done. 

After a time the telephone rang. ‘‘ My kid sister,” said 
the voice at the other end, “has landed a jobalready. But 
she called up the principal of the school and they’ll be glad 
to send somebody else down. I’m just as much obliged to 
you, old chap.” 

“That’s—that’s all right,” Dicky contrived to say. 


T WASN’T all right, of course—except from Nora’s view- 

point. She whirled through the front door of her home 
that afternoon and, from the lower hall, caroled: ‘‘ Momsie, 
oh, momsie!’’ Then, as Mrs. Defriest’s voice answered from 
above, Nora added: ‘‘ Don’t come down, I'll come up.” 







The Highest-Paid Author 


BY ANDREW EDWARDS 


| Ete ald upon his manuscript 

The busy author sits, 

And concentrates upon his task 
His curly-headed wits. 


His royalties are greater far 
Than other writers win: 

He gets a kiss from mother, and 
Some gingerbread, cut thin. 


Whatever topic he may choose, 
And whether prose or verse, 

His most indulgent public is— 
Two parents, and his nurse! 
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Nora was ecstatic and breathless. Her mother tried to feel 
and look pleasure, but only succeeded in looking—and feel- 
ing—bewilderment. 

“Isn't it ducky !”’ concluded Nora. “Just think! I haven’t 
even really finished as yet. But the principal told me that 
he was sure I’d make good. I’m going there the first thing 
aigeiciiat| morning. Of course it isn’t really certain yet, 

ut ” 

Nora left the sentence in the air, that way. But though 7 
wasn’t certain, there could be no question but that she was. 





HE next morning Dicky’s alarm clock had one of its occa- 

sional attacks of temperament—an alarm clock really 
is as temperamental as an opera singer—and refused to sing 
Dicky’s reveille. Asa result, Dicky was twenty minutes late 
in getting to the office. As he fitted his key to the door, he 
became conscious of a girl who bore down on him deter- 
minedly. He did not need to look twice to know she was 
exactly the kind of girl that had the worst effect on him. 

“‘Is—is this Mr. Elton?” she asked doubtfully. 

Dicky struggled with his vocal cords. ‘‘ Yes—no—yes,” 
he achieved at last.. And then, having opened the door, he 
stood there like one of those awful young men who may be 
successful but really have no manners. 

“‘T came in answer to your application for a stenographer,” 
she announced. 


Dicky’s vocal cords were still troubling him. ‘Oh, yes,” 


he said finally. And then, after a long pause: ‘‘W-won’t © 


you come in and sit down?” 

She entered. And Dicky wrestled with his desk; and it 
finally went up with a terrific slam and caught his fingers. 
He sat down hurriedly, and then he remembered he still had 
his hat on. He removed it and it rolled off his desk. By that 
time the temperature at one end of him was one hundréd and 
five. At the other end it was zero. 

““My name—I am Miss Defriest,”’ she announced. Dicky 
strangled a ‘‘Pleased to meet you,’’ and managed a nod. 
There was a moment of silence. ‘I was told that you 
wanted a stenographer,’”’ Nora reminded him. 

“Yes,”” admitted Dicky. But what he really craved at 
that moment was an assistant like James. 


No breathed deeply and then began. Dicky simply 
listened; he felt like the subject of a hypnotist’s skill; he 
tried to evade her eyes—they were big and appallingly 
b-blue; but they wouldn’t let go! This was because Nora was 
following ‘‘The Successful Business Woman” book—that 
part on “ How to Obtain a Position,’’ which laid stress upon 
the fatality of letting the attention of a prospective employer 
waver. ‘The moment his eyes leave yours and seek some 
object around the room,” it maintained, ‘‘ you have lost his 
interest and your chance to impress him.” 

Nora finished without having lost her chance to impress 
Dicky. He was terribly impressed. ‘‘I—I’m sure you—you 
would do,”’ said his lips, to the horror of his ears. 

weer much,” she asked, “‘are you willing to pay at the 
start?” 

‘“‘E-e-eleven dollars,’’ he stuttered. He had started to 
say “‘eight,’’ but this seemed horribly inadequate somehow. 

Nora’s mouth opened. (She looked equally well that way, 

so it made no difference.) Eleven dollars took her 
breath away. She had carefully analyzed herself (as 
advised in the chapter on ‘‘Selling Your Services’’) with 
reference to the following headings: ‘‘(a) experience; 

(b) skill; (c) supplementary abilities; (d) personality.” 

On the basis of this she had decided she was worth 

eight dollars a week. 

“Eleven dollars?”’ she repeated, to be sure she 
heard aright. 

Dicky himself wasn’t sure she had, but he nodded. 
“Do you wish me at once?”’ she asked. 

““As—as you choose,” said Dicky. It never oc- 
curred to him that he was her employer and could 
settle the matter as he pleased. 

“T’ll stay,’”’ she announced. 

“‘A-all right,’’ murmured Dicky’s voice, so still and 

so small it sounded more like his conscience. 
Nora removed her hat and did things to her hair (as 
even the successful business woman must), and looked 
inquiringly first at the typewriter and then at Dicky, who 
had turned to his desk. He did not swing around, but he 
felt her look. The telephone rang just in time to save him 
from dyifig of acute embarrassment. He took off the re- 
ceiver, and Nora heard him say: “‘I’ll be right over.’ 


HE GRABBED his hat and murmured something to her 
about ‘‘ urgent business,’’ and was out of the door before 
she could reply. Asa matter of fact he didn’t even wait for the 
elevator. He got relief in caroming down five flights of stairs. 

Nora stared with wide-eyed surprise at the door through 
which her employer had departed. Then her trim brows 
tautened. It occurred to her that perhaps she had been over- 
hasty in accepting Dicky’s offer. 

“It is not enough,” the book had said, ‘‘simply to get a 
job—any kind of a job. Aim high and persist until you find 
the exact opening in which your supplementary abilities 
will be of the greatest value. Strive always to secure the best 
possible market for your services. Failing this, you do your- 
self an injustice.” 

(Although written by a woman, it had said nothing about 
the possibility of a prospective employer’s being disarmingly 
young and ingenuous—and also what is vaguely but ade- 
quately comprehended in the term ‘‘ nifce-looking.”’) 

There was nothing for Nora but to see it through, however, 
at least for the present. So she proceeded to clean Dicky’s 
typewriter, which looked to her as the house does to mother 
after she has left father alone in it for a week. Then she 
turned to Dicky’s desk (which, so far from being mahogany, 
was plain oak, and secondhand at that) and looked longingly 
at some papers scattered about it. 

In the end she wisely refrained from placing them in a 
semblance of order. Thus far does business training over- 
rule feminine instinct. Afterward she took down some of the 
trade catalogs on top of the desk and looked at pictures of 
unfamiliar and unbeautiful objects and puckered her brows 
and puzzled her brains over them. This was not mere curi- 
osity. It was an honest effort to grasp the essentials of one’s 
business and make oneself invaluable to one’s employer. 
(See chapter on ‘‘ Being Helpful to Your Employer.’’) 


beeen o’clock came, but Dicky did not. Nora’s doubts 
increased. This was probably what the book had termed 
a “‘blind-alley position.’’ She might get eleven dollars to 
start with, but she would never get any more. She ought to 
have selected a big concern in which there were plenty of 
openings. ‘‘Elton, Everything Electrical,” certainly didn’t 
look like a born success. He lacked the aggressive set of lips, 
the “I can” glare of the eyes, which are attributes of the 
ultrasuccessful young business man. 

Eleven-fifteen: Nora surveyed the small office with dis- 
dain. She decided that “ Elton, Everything Electrical,’’ was 
probably absolutely stagnant. In this she did Dicky a great 
injustice. He had never felt less stagnant in his life. The 
emotions that had carried him off his feet carried him to the 
office of his ‘‘ prospect” and carried the latter off his feet. 
As a result, Dicky that morning secured the biggest single 
order he had yet achieved—for a seven-panel switchboard, to 
cost twelve hundred dollars! 

Eleven-thirty found him back at his office door. He 
opened it with an air of hoping it wasn’t true and that she 
wouldn’t be there after all. 


CONTINUED ON "AGE 92 
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The New Day 


A Romance 
in the Spirit of the Times 


By Zona Gale 


AUTHOR OF 
“WHEN THEY KNEW THE REAL EACH OTHER,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
ARTHUR I. KELLER 





HE letter, signed by a name unknown to me, 
stood out from the business and invitations 
and gossip of the morning mail: 

only a few millions of us, all told, who make 

up the armies of the world. What about the rest 

WG of us? Grief, relief work and giving money are 

[tat Arey || not enough. What else—what else? What can 

Np estheeeaey| || we do to bring on this new day which everyone 

3 Sccose)) 4||| seems to feel is to come after the war? 

: When I dictated my replies I left this letter 
to the last; and then I filed it unanswered. ‘‘I’ll leave it for 
to-day,’’ I said, ‘for the best reason in the world: I don’t 
know what to say.” 


"aoa still have sleigh-ride parties here in Katytown; 
and that evening my niece Marcia left me alone at my 
coffee and went to wrap herself up like a brown-and-gold 
cocoon—if they make them—and came back to wait for her 
particular sleigh-ride party to call for her. 

“Where's this party going?’’ I inquired. 

Oh, they were going out to Heaths’ for an old-fashioned 
oyster supper. 

“‘Heaths’!”’ said I; and I thought: ‘I am haunted by 
Heath.’”’ As it happened, Peter Heath, that old farmer whose 
wife got upexcellent suppers for occasional sleigh-ride parties, 
had been in my mind pretty constantly for several days now. 
“‘Ten miles out in the country—with horses,” I went on 
crossly, ‘‘and the thermometer twenty above just at dusk. 
My word, I haven’t been like that for—for ” It is thirty 
years since I was eighteen, as Marcia is, and I sipped my 
coffee and turned to a fresh grievance. ‘‘An old-fashioned 
oyster supper!’’ said I irritably. ‘‘ Will you tell me when 
oysters have got themselves old-fashioned? Now, just what 
is there that’s old-fashioned about an oyster?”’ 

Marcia gurgled and came to hang over my chair. ‘‘ You’re 
an old dear,”’ she observed. 

Confound her impudence! Old dear! For a man to be 
called ‘‘ old dear’’ for the first time by a charming girl is what 
it is to a woman to be helped down the steps by a younger 
woman. However, on that the bell rang. 

‘“‘Marcia,’’ said I, ‘‘I suppose Jeff Morris is going to-night 
to share in these quaint oysters?” 

““Oh, yes,”’ said Marcia. 

‘““Marcia,’’ said I, ‘‘I hope that young man hasn’t been 
saying anything foolish again?” 

““Not what I’d call foolish, sir,’’ said Marcia. 

Sirl 


ie WAS Jeff Morris himself who came down the hall, and he 
greeted Marcia with that pleasant mixture of casualness 
and deference which a youth of now knows how to assume. 
But I thought that he greeted me with too much deference. 
I gave him two fingers, and to his inquiry about my health 
I replied that Marcia was to be at home early. They went 
away, Marcia making no attempt to hide the hurt look in 
her eyes. And I went up for my nightly row with Carrie. 

Carrie is my aunt, and she and my niece Marcia and I 
make up our singular household. Carrie is an invalid by 
choice, as another is by choice an aviator, or unmarried, or 
blond. 

“Ah, Carrie, how are you to-night?” I inquired, as I 
inquire every night after dinner. 

“‘T’ve had a very poor day, Deane,” said Carrie. ‘‘ What a 
nice boy you are to come to see me.’’ Carrie always says 
“‘boy,”’ and every time I try to writhe so that she will see me 
do it. ‘‘ Marcia’s gone to her sleigh ride with young Morris,” 
she added. 

“‘He was in the party,” said I stiffly. 

“‘Deane,’”’ said Carrie, ‘Shave you decided on anything? 
Marcia is really and truly in love with that youth.” 

I wish that Carrie would not say “really and truly.” 

“*Marcia,’”’ I said, ‘‘knows my wishes. I cannot conceive 
that she will care to marry the son of a man whom I despise 
and have despised for twenty-five years.” 

“‘T can,’’ said Carrie calmly. ‘‘And when he goes to cam 
I’ll wager they’ll be engaged—at the very least. Oh—and, 
Deane, let them be! Ordinarily, I’d 
says he’s too young; but this is differ- 
ent. Never mind Jeff’s father. Think 
of those two children.” 

I rose and looked down at my aunt. 
She is only ten years my senior, but she 
is fully fifty years more exasperating. 
“‘Carrie,’”’ said I, ‘“‘I came up here to 
have a quiet talk with you about— 
about events. But I do not propose to 
be worried by you in this ab- 
surd fashion. Perhaps you'll 
let me come back when you’ve 
had a better day.” 












ea 





















N THIS delicate implication 

I stamped downstairs, but 
without much dignity. A man 
who limps has no dignity, and 
I had limped since I wastwenty, 
when a day’s shooting left me 
badly winged. Isat downin my 
library, smoked, read, stared at the fire, 
finally gave it up and drew the tele- 
phone toward me. Ottillie replied in 
her lovely voice—for a number of years 
I have regarded it as quite the nicest 
voice I know—that I was to come over 
at once, yes, indeed; a lot of people 
were there, and they were just goin 
to have some music. But gs I aamen 
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“There Ain’t a Man of Us That Excuses You, Heath. But Then There Ain’t One That Won’t Stand By You” 


to talk with her and was not minded to sing what I had to 
say, I declined and sat at home. She never urges anybody 
to do anything, Ottillie. She never has called me up and 
said ‘‘ Now you’ve neglected me long enough,” which is a 
speech I can forgive no woman. If ever a woman says that 
to me I shall reply: ‘“‘ Yes,and I have done it on purpose; 
and I mean to continue doing it all my life.” Neat, compact, 
unmistakable—such a reply as that. But Ottillie—well, 
Ottillie is the woman whom I would have asked to be my wife 
if this fool crutch were not my companion. I can’t let her in 
for that. We understand each other, and she seems content. 


I MUST have been dozing when Marcia rang, because she 
was beside my chair when I first saw her. When I had 
helped her out of her cloak she sat down as if it were not 
after midnight, and she began speaking in that adorable 
abstraction of hers. ‘‘ Uncle Deane,”’ she said, “‘ Jeff is going 
tocamp on the seventeenth—that’s a week from to-morrow— 
at four in the afternoon.” 

“Really,” said I, trying to hide my intense relief. 

“Dear,” said Marcia, ‘‘I want to be engaged to him, hard 
and fast, and with your consent, before he goes.” 

“Marcia,” said I, “how is that possible?’”’ 

“T am engaged to him hard and fast now,”’ she informed 
me, ‘but I’m not happy this way, and neither is he—not 
entirely happy,” she modified this statement conscientiously. 
“We want you to—to understand.” 

What a girl—what a generation—what a universe! “ Lis- 
ten, Marcia,” I said. ‘‘ You know merely that Morris’ father 
is a man whom I detest. Now I’m going to tell you why.” 

“It will make no difference.” 

““But see! When we were law part- 
ners he sold out—sold us both out, that 
means—to a low-down firm of crooks 
who were beating the city out of a for- 
tune on acontract. The city took the 
contract; Morris got rich out of the one 
deal; and I could pull out of the firm 
only by sacrificing every prospect I 
had, and almost every dollar. Morris 

called me a fool for doing it. He 
said when we got our start we 
would both have the influ- 
ence to act as we pleased 
and do no end of good. 
Well, he has the influence 
now, and he does the good. 
But that’s what it’s based 
on. Even if Jeff inherits 
none of his character, I 
cannot and will not endure 
to bring that man into this intimate re- 
lationship with us.” 

Marcia looked from my face into the 
fire and back again. ‘‘That’s such a 
strange way to look at things,” she 
staggered me by saying. 

“Strange!’’ I cried, and could say no 


She Was Beside My Chair When — 
I First Saw Her 


“Why, yes,”’ said Marcia. “Of course 
you were a brick to pull out of that 


firm, and it’s fearful to know that Jeff’s father ever acted 
like that. But he’s not Jeff. I’m not marrying Jeff's father. 
And all that other isn’t—isn’t real for us. Nothing like Jeff 
and me. I’m sorry, dear,”’ she said, rising. 

She had kissed me and was gone before I could reply. 
Real! What did the child call real? Had she no idea what 
the union of two families meant? 


T ELEVEN o'clock next day Peter Heath came in to 

see me. He was a big man, neatly dressed, with patient, 

tired eyes and a way of holding his mouth open which irri- 
tated me beyond words. 

“T can’t do a thing, Mr. Fleming,” he said, without ex- 
pression. ‘‘I can only give you my note again; and if I have 
good luck I can pay off both years’ interest at the end of 
the year. I’d—I’d like to try that.” 

“Look here, Heath,” said I, and I let him have the truth: 
““You’re a man of seventy-one. What’s the use of killing 
yourself just to keep that particular bit of ground merely 
because you've lived on it half your life. If I take it over 
you can pay me both of the mortgages and the two years’ 
interest, and still get enough out of it to buy a lot and a cot- 
tage at the edge of town. Why not do that—have a garden, 
take it easy?” I painted it the best that I knew how. 

But he just sat there without saying a word, with his big, 
heavy hands on his knees, following my words and keeping 
his mouth open. 

And I told him everything I could think of—except that 
the traction company of which I am vice president means to 
build a line out his way and wishes to locate its terminal on 
his property, and plot his eighty acres into building lots. To 
be sure, the company could buy the high land across the 
road from him; but it comes high and the president of the 
company tells me that his son-in-law wants it for a summer 
home later. 

With me holding both mortgages on Heath’s eighty acres, 
and Heath unable to pay the interest for two years back, the 
conclusion seems obvious and the directors look to me to 
close the matter up. 

“Tf I could have another year,’’ Heath said heavily. “If 
I could i 

I hate this sort of thing, and finally I told him that Rob- 
bins, my agent, understood the situation thoroughly, and if 
he, Heath, had anything more to suggest he could talk 
with him. 

“No,” said Peter Heath. ‘‘I guess I won’t have anything 
more to say about it—to Robbins or anybody else. I guess 
I'll just have to get off onto some little place that I’ll have 
a chance of buying.” 

He added a few domestic details—hoping to touch me— 
about “ mother” and their approaching golden wedding, and 
Philip, his son, who was going into camp. 

“You know,”’ I assured him, “that I sympathize heartily. 
But this is business and ——”’ 

‘““That’s the worst of business,” he said, and went out 
slowly, as he had entered, treating the door with the same 
careful touch. 

The man’s face was the kind that recurs. It was so dog- 
gedly patient and tired that it was hard todismiss. I even 
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The Private Wire to Washington 


By Harold MacGrath 


AUTHOR OF “THE GIRL IN HIS HOUSE,” “THE LUCK OF THE IRISH,” ETC. 








O ABSORBED was Winthrop 
in his thoughts, after reading 
the telegram in Ellis’ ‘‘den” 
at Comfort, that he did not 
hear the door open.,, It was 
only when a hand fell upon his 
shoulder that he became aware 
of the presence of another. He 
jumped, then smiled rather 

<== sheepishly. 

“IT thought I’d find you in here, Bob. Bad 

news?” 

“Why, not exactly, Mr. Ellis.’’ 

“Anything you'd like to tell me—anything, 
for instance, that you wouldn’t want to go any 
farther?”’ 

“No.” But Winthrop averted his gaze 
slightly. ‘‘What a man you are! Not enough 
troubles of your own, but you must offer to 
carry the troubles of others. Do you ever rest, 
Mr. Ellis?” 

“I take my vacations at my meals. But look 
here, Bob; something’s troubling you. I’ve 
noticed it for days. If you’re in trouble you 
know you can always come to me. Your father 
told me to keep an eye on you until you were 
married, as he held that no young man was safe 
until he was married.” 

““Marriage? I doubt if I shall marry. I’m 
thirty-two.” 

Ellis laughed. 

“Good heaven! That’s only the old age of 
boyhood, son.” 

“‘Tam moody, no doubt. One by oneI see my 
friends don the uniform. Soldiers, everywhere 
soldiers—I see them wherever I turn. It chokes 
me. And sometimes, when a troop passes, by 
the look on their faces and the tears in many a 
woman’s eyes, I know they aren’t coming back 
right away. And all I can do is to stand on the 
curb and watch.” 

‘The soldiers are not all those who fight with 
guns, boy.”’ 

“T know it. But they are beginning to look 
at me with questions in their eyes. I am strong 
and vigorous and healthy. I have more money 
than I need. I am without family ties. They 
are beginning to look upon me as a slacker, 
too indifferent to care.’ 

‘Not at Comfort, son.” 

Winthrop stood up. 

‘*You have known me since I was a child, sir. 
Have you ever noticed in me what they call the 
yellow streak?’ 

Ellis laughed again. 

‘“‘T should say not. You’re moping about your 
eyes. You've got lots of time. This war won’t 
be over to-morrow. Better come into town with 
the captain and me.”’ 

“IT believe I'll go out for a long swim. No 
doubt I’m acting like a boy. But I feel it all 
strongly. And I am helpless.” 

‘‘Come along with me to the folks. Moping 














is the worst thing in the world.’”’ Inwardly 
Ellis queried: ‘‘I wonder what the boy’s been 
burning ?”’ 


VERY afternoon the officers from the near-by 

camps flocked out to Comfort for tea and 
tennis. While watching a contest, Winthrop 
was approached by the second man: 














‘A telephone call, sir; the library telephone.” 

Winthrop walked slowly toward the house. 
In the library he eyed with set jaws the de- 
tached receiver. He picked it up with an angry 
gesture. ‘‘Hello! Who wishes to talk to Mr. Winthrop?” 

‘“‘T do,’’ answered a woman’s voice. ‘You received my 
telegram ?”’ 

“ea.” 

“You were given plenty of time. I warn you solemnly. 
Be at the entrance to the Park before six.” 

“T can’t get the money at this hour. The banks will all 
be closed.” 

“You had the time. Your check is negotiable.’’ There 
was a low ripple of laughter. ‘‘ You are particularly warned, 
remember.” 

“Very well. I'll be at the Plaza entrance at six.’ 

His hand was shaking as he put back the receiver. He 
went up to his room, dressed for town and stole away. 
Arriving in New York he visited the cashiers of four hotels, 
two restaurants and his club. At quarter of six he crossed 
the Plaza to the Park entrance. Immediately a limousine 
rolled up from Fifty-fourth Street. A woman leaned out 
of the window and beckoned. She opened the door and 
reluctantly Winthrop stepped inside. 

‘*Through the Park and return slowly,” she called through 
the speaking tube. 

She was blond, handsome and rather florid; but her hair 
and her color were not due to artificial pigments. She was 


, 


exquisitely dressed. ‘‘ You brought it?”’ 
Winthrop dropped a bulky roll of bills into her lap. She 
laughed, but she counted the money carefully. ‘One thou- 


sand; that is correct.” 
**A black busiiess.”’ 
“No one appreciates that more than I do. Where shall 


I drop you?” 
“Here.” 
““You are not very gallant,’’ she observed mockingly. 
**Gallant?” he burst forth passionately. ‘I should like 


nothing better than to wring your infernally treacherous 
neck !”’ 

Her color receded. ‘‘ You think, then, because I play this 
game I iike it? On the day I revolt, Mr. Winthrop, I die. 
And I am fond of life; I am young.” 

“Suppose I cut for it? Under an assumed name I could 
slip into a hundred recruiting stations." 

“Try it. You would have to keep that name; you would 
never dare show your face in New York again. Oh, we are 


“Here is a Letter. The Day You Hear That I am Dead See That it is Delivered to the Man Addressed” 


in deadly earnest, never doubt it. You know you dare not 
run. You would lose in an hour everything that makes your 
life worth living—money and name and friends. You area 
man of brains; you realize that there isn’t a single avenue 
of escape. Oh, you might shoot yourself; but you’re not 
that kind of a man. Even that we reasoned out. Going?” 
she added, as she saw his clenched fist reach toward the 
window forward. ‘Until we meet again, then.” 

The car stopped. Winthrop opened the door and jumped 
out, wild with impotent anger and despair. 


IV 


HE woman in the limousine followed Winthrop with her 

gaze until a vehicle cut him off from view. Even then 
she stared at the spot where she had seen him last. She 
sighed, then she shrugged. She was a fool. Her musings 
were broken in upon by a sudden lurch of the car, which, 
awaiting her orders, had not moved on. She turned to see 
a burly man enter and close the door. His iron-gray hair was 
clipped closely about his bullet-shaped head. His skin was 
smooth and rosy. His blue eyes had that deceptive shallow- 
ness which often hides a cunning brain. 

“Like a guardian angel, I am always hovering by,’’ he 
said. He sat down heavily. ‘Did you get it?” 

““Yes.’’ The woman flung rather than dropped the money 
into his lap. 

The man laughed. ‘Rosa, what a magnanimous world 
itis! But take care, my sweet. I have watched you. You 
lean too much from the window when he leaves you.” 

“Well?” 

“‘T’ll snuff you like that if I see the slightest sign.’’ The 
man snapped his fingers. 

“Suppose your worst fears were realized?”’ she flung back. 
a despise you; and I’m not afraid to tell you so. You need 
me. 

““But suppose the time was approaching when I shall 
need you no longer?’’—ominously. 

“Heaven send the day! When I married you I was in- 
nocent enough. What I am is of your fashioning. I was 
a vain little fool. I obeyed you because I believed I loved 
you. 

“And when you found out you didn’t you were in too 
deep to turn about? You are still a fool—to cross me, Rosa.” 


“‘T like that man. The others make me laugh. But he is 
clean and straight; and I’m sorry.” é 

‘Say outright that you are falling in love with him.” 

“Well, and if that should be?”’ 

“‘T’ll kill you, Rosa,” the man declared quietly. ‘‘An ac- 
cident might happen to you any day. Nothing personal, 
you understand. But if you even think of betraying me, you 
shall die. And what is a human life when men across the 
world are dying like flies?’”’ He struck his hands together. 
‘‘Mark me: I'll stand no nonsense. Who is the next ap- 
pointee?”’ 

‘‘Bannister, at nine.” 

“Bannister! I worry about that fool. He’ll die of heart 
failure before we bleed him sufficiently.’” The man picked 
up the speaking tube and directed the chauffeur to proceed 
to a popular Broadway restaurant. ‘‘We’ll dine in style, 
Rosa. And now, give your loving husband a kiss. Nein?”’ 
He caught her swiftly in his arms and kissed her. 

She struggled and freed herself, shrinking back into her 
corner, her eyes blazing with fury. 

“‘When you are angry, Rosa, you are beautiful.” 

“‘Take care that I do not act before you do,” she whis- 
pered. ‘There are times when it would be very easy to kill 
you. If you ever strike me again i 

“‘Spitfire! You haven’t the nerve. The thought of the 
law still bothers you. That’s the blood. But this is for the 
Cause, Rosa. Your life or mine—less than the molecules 
that swarm the air. Remember that. So we'll go and dine. 
They say that we are not sportsmen, that we have no sense 
of humor. We have promoted the most colossal joke of the 
century.” 





EANTIME Winthrop had two or three narrow escapes 

from being run down. The blank despair in his heart 
numbed his faculties. How he finally reached the Subway he 
never could tell. Trapped! No matter which way he struck, 
bars, infernally cunning bars. Everything in the world to 
live for, then out of nowhere—this! Fear—he who had 
never feared anything! Fear that had made him a cheat. 
Poor fool! Clearly he saw now that, had he made a firm 
stand in the beginning, he would not be paying this tribute 
to-day. Molly, Molly Ellis—the fear of Issing her! And 
here he was, with his feet in ‘k, and Molly away up 
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Where should she hide Rosa’s letter? To- 
morrow, when she went out for her groceries, 
they would search the rooms with a thorough- 
ness which would leave no nook uncovered. 
Where should she hide it? If they found the 
letter they would stop Rosa from giving her 
money, and she would be cast into the streets. 
They were cold of blood, these men; ruthless, 
without pity. Rosa dead? What had hap- 
pened? : 

She went from room to room, the tears rolling 
down her cheeks. Where to hide it? They 
should never have Rosa’s letter; she would die 
first. And who was Robert Winthrop that Rosa 
should risk her life to write him a letter? 

The door between the front and middle rooms 
was a sliding door. She stooped and thrust the 
letter into the crevice between the door and the 
jamb. Now let them hunt! 


T WAS around three o’clock in the morning 

when the two touring cars containing the 
house party from Comfort left the yacht club. 
Most of them dozed on the way back. 

Captain Falconet sat in one of the folding 
chairs. He was very alert mentally. He won- 
dered if these charming friends of his had noticed 
his preoccupation during the evening. That 
telephone—he could not keep his thoughts off 
that. Ellis had dismissed it as an accident. 
Odd, this man Ellis. In New York he was like 
a fury—here, there, everywhere, planning, or- 
dering, a far-sighted, indefatigable, taciturn 
man, suspicious of all men he did not know, 
unapproachable without the passport of ac- 
quaintance, a cordon of secret-service men hov- 
ering about from the moment he arrived in New 
York until he departed. But once at Comfort, 
he threw aside his cares, his suspicions, and 
became like a boy when schoolisover. He could 
not be made to believe that there might be a 
spy in his household! 

Someone at Comfort was using that private 
telephone wire to Washington. The captain was 
firmly convinced of this. And what really in- 
clined him toward this conviction was the fact 
that his portfolio had been tampered with. As 
there was nothing of military value in this 
portfolio, he had left it about carelessly. It was 
filled with private correspondence, carefully cen- 
sored before leaving France. Nothing had been 
taken; merely the contents had been slightly 
disturbed. All men possess some trifling habit 
which in time becomes automatic. His trifling 
idiosyncrasy was rubber bands. They ran 
around his letters and documents smoothly. 
The sight of a wrinkle was as irritating to him 
as teeth upon velvet. He had discovered a band 
on one of the packets—twisted. 


“TOOK!” cried Molly, who was sitting behind 
him. ‘‘ Toward the sea.” 

The captain turned his head quickly. Two 
to three thousand feet above a shadow moved 
across the stars. Soon the shadow was parallel 
with the racing car, then serenely it drew ahead 
and away. 

‘‘There is your sea gull, Miss Ellis,”’ cried the 
captain. ‘‘It isa biplane, and a good one. He 
is turning.” 

The shadow wheeled and came back. Reach- 
ing the spot directly over the automobile it 








He Was Covered With Mud. Across His Forehead Lay an Ugly Bruise. The Man Was Winthrop 


among the stars. He had lost her; there was not the least 
doubt of it. He knew what that attitude of hers signified: 
she believed him a slacker, something worse than a coward. 
And he might never be able to prove to her that he was 
otherwise. 

He had acted as nine hundred and ninety-nine men out of 
a thousand would have acted—paid. The thousandth man 
would have gone free. How well they knew human ‘nature, 
these diabolical rogues! Trapped—because, in the most 
vital moment in his life, he had acted with the courage of a 
rabbit. It did not serve to argue that the event had stunned 
him, that the sight of the pit had hypnotized him. Without 
a protest he had paid—and now they had him. 

When he reached Comfort dinner was over. The guests 
had gone to the yacht club for the midweek dance. Win- 
throp was in a mood to welcome this isolation. He went 
directly to his room and began a letter—a letter to Molly 
Ellis, which she was to read on the day of his death. 

Tap-tap. 

““Come in,”’ he called. 

It was Antoine, with some chops, potatoes, a salad and 
a pot of coffee. ‘‘I thought, perhaps, sir, you would like 
something,” said Antoine, as he set the tray on the center 
table. 

“‘That’s very kind of you, Andy. I had forgotten I was 
hungry. Andy, the whole world has gone to pot.” 

“Yes, sir. But I’m afraid you won't find the coffee very 
good, sir.”’ 

‘“*So long as it’s hot I shan’t mind. Thanks.” 

Quietly the butler withdrew; and stormily Winthrop re- 
turned to his letter. His dinner was cold when he finally 
sat down to it. 


HE blond woman of the limousine also wrote a letter 
that night. From time to time she paused to rub gently 
the dark bruise on her cheekbone. When she finished the 
letter she bowed her head upon it and wept. When she got 
up her air was one of resolution. By telephone she sum- 
moned a taxi and rode away toward the East Side of the town. 
She climbed three flights of stairs in an ancient series of flats 
and knocked upon a door. 
An old woman opened the door cautiously. 


“Tt is thou, 
Rosa?” 


“Yes, Elsa. He struck me again to-night. I cannot stay 
a moment. Here isa letter. Guard it as your life. On the 
day you hear that I am dead see that it is delivered to the 
man addressed. There are two addresses. Try each.” 

‘“When you are dead?”’ whispered the old woman. 

“Sh! Not so loud. Here is some money for you. 
member !”’ 

The woman called Rosa turned abruptly and ran down the 
stairs. The old woman stood in the doorway for some time, 
balancing the letter on one hand and the crumpled bills on 
the other. 

“Rosa dead?’”’ Slowly she turned and entered the room. 
She hid the letter in a vase on the mantel and counted the 
money. She was tucking the bills into the bosom of her 
dress when there came a resounding knock. 

“‘Come in,’”’ she answered, with faltering voice. 


Ane man stepped across the threshold. His face 
was smooth and rosy. ‘‘What did Rosa give you?”’ he 
demanded in German. 

‘*Some money.” 


“Yet me see it.” 


Re- 


She took out the money and exhibited it. Her hands 
shook. 

‘What else did she leave?” 

“Nothing! Rosa takes care of me, Franz. I was her 
nurse. You know that. Every little while she comes with 


money. I am old; I have nothing.” 

“All right. If I find that you have liéd to me it will go 
hard with you.”” He stamped out, slamming the door. 

The old woman stood perfectly still until she heard his 
footsteps on the stairs. She ran to the window and watched. 
As she did not see him appear on the sidewalk, she sat down 
in the rocker. She knew what was going to happen. She 
knew that suddenly the door would open and he would 
stand there on the threshold. She tried to calm her poor 
old heart to meet this event. Rosa dead? What had 
happened to her little Rosa? 

The door shot open and the burly man eyed her sourly. 
“Didn't catch you, did I? But if I find you have lied, out 
into the streets you go.” 

This time the old woman saw him pass out of the building 
and enter a taxi. It rolled away immediately. ‘ Pig-dog!” 


wheeled again. And all the way back to Com- 
fort it kept that position. At Comfort it cir- 
cled, then sped toward the sea, rising all the 
while, until presently it vanished. 

“To do that!’’ cried Molly. “To fly, and like that! 
Oh, it must be wonderful!”’ 

““T wonder what became of Bob,”’ said her father. 

Antoine, who had come down sleepily to the cars, answered 
that question: ‘‘He retired early, sir. He had some writing 
to do. There is some lemonade in the dining room, sir.” 

Later Mrs. Ellis went into Molly’s room. Molly was 
brushing her hair. Mrs. Ellissat down on the bed. Between 
these two there were never any subterfuges; they were both 
simple and direct. 

“Molly, have you refused Bob?” 

“Bob? Why, he hasn’t done me the honor to ask me,”’ 
answered Molly. ‘‘ Besides, I wouldn’t marry Bob if he 
were the last man in the world. I suppose it’s because we 
grew up together; perspectives aren’t clear.” 

“‘How about Jack? You danced a good many times with 
him to-night. He limped toward the last.” 

‘*He would dance, mother.’’ Molly swung her hair across 
her shoulder and began braiding it. 

““Do you love Jack, Molly?” 

“T am exceedingly fond of him.” 

“Fond enough to marry him?” 

A slight pause. ‘‘Why not?” 

‘‘ And the perspectives ?’’—dryly. 


OLLY laughed. ‘It was agreed, ages ago, mother o’ 

mine, that I should marry when and where I listed. I 
am quite likely to marry Jack. He would make any woman 
a husband to be proud of. I don’t knowthat I ever sawa more 
exquisite understanding than that which exists between 
Jack and his mother.” 

““Has Jack asked you?”’ 

“He will—when I’m ready.” 

“You are older than Jack.” 

“Older! He is twenty-seven and I am only twenty-four.” 

“You know what I mean, Molly. Besides, poor Jack may 
never return.”’ 

‘“‘In that event I am likely never to marry. Bob doesn’t 
need any champion, mother’’—ironically. “‘He fools most 
people; but I know. When he wants anything he generally 
gets it; and it is quite plain that he does not want Molly 
Ellis.” 
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than forty years.” You, too, fellow citizens, have lis- 

tened to this statement. You have heard it often. On 
this particular occasion the words, uttered in a loud voice, 
roused me from a doze and I sat up and looked around me 
at the four occupants of the Pullman smoking room. 

I looked at the man who had made the remark which 
roused me. There was something in his voice that was not 
entirely pleasing. He had proclaimed the forty-year prepa- 
ration in a voice that made me think he was a little wee 
bit proud of the Hun’s foresight, a wee bit inclined to shout 
the news in the belief that it would act as a deterrent, asa 
courage cooler, to anyone prepared to shoulder a rifle for 
civilization. 

He was a hearty, round-faced person, wearing a big 
mustache that had a slight tilt at the ends. I had a vicious 
desire to question him about his nationality. Perhaps I was 
wrong, but He repeated the words as if for my benefit: 

“That’s right, gentlemen; they’ve been preparing for this 
war for over forty years!” 

Again the undernote, the curious threatening subtone, 
the ‘“ mind-what-you’re-doing”’ advice that was but dimly 
sensed and yet surely there. 

There was a small, undersized man wedged into a corner 
of the leather seat. 

“‘And what have we been doing for forty years?’’ asked 
this little man. 

““You mean the United States?’’ queried the fat person. 

“T mean my country, the United States of America,” 
answered the small person. 

‘“‘Why you—that is, we’ve been doing nothing!’ roared 
the big fellow. ‘Absolutely nothing! We've sat still and 
let the others prepare. We've believed foolishly in peace, 
and now when war has come we’re a helpless nation that 
doesn’t know which way to turn.” 


Ys sir, they have been preparing for this war for more 





HERE wasa silence for a few moments after the fat man 

made this assertion. Then the little fellow in the corner 
drew out a silver watch, studied it carefully and, still looking 
at the watch, made an observation. 

“‘T’ve’ got twenty-five minutes before I reach my getting- 
off place,’’ he said quietly. ‘And if no one has an objection 
to make I'd like to tell what my country, the United States, 
has done to prepare for war. That is, I’d like to tell of the 
things that have come under my own personal knowledge.” 

The man with the stiff mustaches smiled. 

‘*Go ahead,” he said ina 
manner that showed how 





a a 


HE little man in the smoker hadn't 

much to say at first—he just listened 
to the talk of the one with the upturned 
mustache. But when he did speak, he 
said something—something that did all 
the others in that smoker good to hear, 
something that will do you no less good 
to read. 











those exercises? No? Well, the boy who is picked to carry 
the flag marches with it down the aisle, and the whole school 
stands and salutes it. And my boy, Christian, became flag 
bearer. I went over one morning and saw him, and I cried. 
Afterward I got into one great big row because a woman on 
the first floor reported that there was no steam heat. 

“The landlord sent for me and asked me where I was and 
I told him. 

“My boy was made flag bearer at the school,’ I said, ‘and 
I went over to see him carry the Stars and Stripes at as- 
sembly. I got so hot and excited I forgot the steam heat.’ 

“Well, don’t forget again, Sigbold,’ he said. ‘The tenants 
haven’t got the luck to have sons who are picked as flag 
bearers, and they are cold.’” 


4 By RISTIAN graduated, gentlemen. He wona medal for 

history, my Christian, and I was there, there on the 
platform when it was presented to him. He brought it to me 
and his mother to look at, and the principal of that school 
saw us. He took me over and introduced me to a member of 
the Board of Education, me who was only a janitor and who 
had learned to speak proper English from my boy. Listen to 
me a little while and I will tell you what this country, this 
United States, has done to prepare for war! 

“T cried that evening! Yes, sir, I’m not ashamed to ac- 
knowledge it: I cried! It was a gold medal presented by 
that commissioner that I had been introduced to, and my 
son had got it! My son, Christian! And I was a Swede, a 
laboring man from Upsala, who was working as a janitor! 


BACK OF OLD DAD LANE,’ 


ETC. 


has made no preparations for war. She has sat quietly be- 
lieving in the fool doctrine of peace, and now she is not equal 
to the task of protecting herself against a strong foe.” 

“Perhaps you think so because you like to think so!” 
snapped Sigbold. ‘‘ Wait till I finish and I’ll tell you what 
she has done! Wait.” 

The big fat man subsided. There was something strange 
about the fierceness of the little fellow. I doubt if the other 
two listeners had the slightest idea of the dramatic climax 
that he had ready for his narrative. I know that I had no 
thought of what it would be. I, like the big man, believed 
that he was an overproud parent who was ready to seize 
any opportunity to tell of the success achieved by his children. 


“ M* BOY, Sigurd, became a doctor, helped by that prin- 

cipal. He isa specialist. He is young, but he is well 
known. I am his father and perhaps it is wrong for me to 
boast, but I might be pardoned for telling you that a special 
train took him from New York to Chicago a few months ago 
so that he could perform an operation on a millionaire’s baby 
who was dying ron diphtheria. 

“Henrik also became a flag bearer in that school. He 
loved it. Strong as a young bull he grew, and when he 
walked down the aisle carrying the silk flag you would think 
he was a young Crusader. He graduated and became an 
architect—Sigbold & Farrance is the firm, gentlemen. 
Mr. Farrance is my son-in-law; he married my daughter, 
Hilda. His father is from Christiania and he was educated 
at the same school as my sons.” 

The little man stopped, looked again at the silver watch, 
then got to his feet. The porter, armed with a whisk broom, 
entered and, singling out the little man, led him to the door 
and started to brush him vigorously. I glanced at the other 
listeners and they, in turn, glanced at me. We were puzzled, 
the big fat man more than any of us. This amazement was 
so great that his lower jaw had dropped and a cavernous 
mouth showed beneath the Kaiserlike mustaches. 

The train was slowing up and the fat man pulled himself 
together with an effort. “That’s all very well,” he cried; 
‘you've fooled us into listening to a little history of your 
children. What’s that got to do with preparing for war?”’ 

“Do you know what place this is?’’ asked the little man 
quietly. 

“No,” answered the fat man. 

“Well, it’s the nearest station to one of Uncle Sam’s big- 
gest camps!’’ continued the little man quietly. ‘And I 
have three sons and a son- 
in-law in that camp, sir! I 





utterly impossible he 





thought the task which the 
little fellow was attempt- 
ing. ‘I’d like to hear what 
this country has done to 
keep a strong foe, a strong 





sis THE ENGINEER 
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told you my boy Christian 
was earning thirteen thou- 
sand dollars a year? He’s 
here as a private on thirty 
a month. Sigurd, who had 
a blank check given to him 


foe like the Germans, from 
jumping her.” 

The small man elbowed 
himself to the edge of the 
seat, glanced around him at 
his audience of four, and be- 
gan speaking in a quiet voice 
that possessed a_ strange, 
soothing quality. 

“T am a Swede,” he said. 





I 


HE seven steel-ribbed coaches 


‘tae smoothly to the shed, 
And you and other passengers 


Now hurry home to bed; 


You've done your easy hundred miles 


In ninety minutes clear— 


Then thank the man who brought you, 





III 


Unthanked and unremembered, 
He holds your life secure; 


His service does not falter, 


His hand and eye are sure; 


A thousand tons go flashing 
Along that ribbon slim ; 


The roar of his tall driving wheels 
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by the millionaire whose baby 
he saved, is here in the medi- 
cal corps, and the firm of 
Sigbold & Farrance is out of 
existence. Both of them are 
here, designing trenches in- 
stead of Queen Anne villas!” 


A gow: old United States 
has not been asleep 
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Noo, igmy wife, Wecameto |i! ‘The old gray engineer. Is very like a hymn. Be te ee 
“T couldn’t pou English, 4 Il IV i paring, but preparing a 
neither could my wife. It L J} Your hope, your love, your children, His miracle of power 4 different way from the Huns. 
was.a drawback, Thad no The prayers that you have prayed, sterile and swift ] instead of tripping her ci 
laboring tan from Upsala, ae Lie in his faithful fingers Farewells and lovers’ meetings 6 hies buckled on them an 


and when I was offered a po- 
sition as janitor in an apart- 
ment house on Washington 
Heights, I jumped at the es 
offer. The wage was twenty- ; 
five dollars a month, with r 
the use of three rooms in the 
basement. 

‘My oldest boy, Christian, 
was born in the basement of 
that house on One Hundred 
and Thirty-seventh Street. 
So was my second boy, 
Sigurd, my youngest boy, 
Henrik, and my daughter, 
Hilda. All of them. One 
child a year was born to me 
during my first four years 
in the United States. 

“When Christian was 
old enough to go to school, 








On trestle, curve and grade; 
By crossing, draw and culvert 

His leaping engine roars, 
And clear as altar lamps he sees 


bn The green-lit semaphores. 








Are equally his gift; 
In starlight or in snowstorm, 

A priest of creed austere, 
He brings you home in safety— 
The old gray engineer. 


armor of pride like that which 
she buckled on my boys, and 
all hell can’t lick ’em! Do 
you hear me, gentlemen? All 
hell can’t lick ’em!” 


Saar ete: 


LER LL POET 
. oe 


The porter brought the lit- 
tle chap’s bag and he stepped 
into the passage with a fare- 
well nod. The two other 
men and myself followed him 
to the car platform and 
watched him descend. Be- 
fore he had climbed down the 
steps a husky quartet in 
khaki sprang at him, dragged 

him to the ground and 

carried him off bodily, 

howling and shrieking with 

delight as they tramped 
mw Way. 















I took him round to Public 
School 186, on One Hun- 
dred and Forty-fifth Street. I saw the principal, a nice man. 
He took Christian and me into his office and he questioned 
me. I could not speak ‘English -very’-well, but ‘it didn’t 
matter. Not with him. 

““*What do you do, Mr. Sigbold?’ he asked. 

“*T am a janitor,’ I answered. 

““*Well, Mr. Sigbold,’ he said, ‘we will do the best for 
little Christian, and when your other children are big enough 
to come to school, we will look after them too.’”’ 


““ (*ENTLEMEN, that schoolmaster kept his word. My 

children were everything to me, and he had them in 
his keeping for nearly half of their waking time. That school- 
master had them in his care all day, teaching them and 
molding their characters. 

‘“‘T learned to speak correct English from my son, Chris- 
tian. He taught my wife and me. I learned from him of 
George Washington, of Abraham Lincoln, of Nathan Hale, 
of Grant, of a thousand others. He got it at the school, got 
it from the principal who didn’t care whether { was a jan- 
itor or a barrister, and whose only duty was to teach boys 
to be good citizens. 

“They made my boy, Christian, flag bearer at the as- 
sembly exercises. Have any of you gentlemen witnessed 


“Wait! That commissioner wrote Christian to come and 
see him. Christian put on his best clothes and went down 
to his office in Cedar Street. tt ee ane ° 

“What would you like to be?’ he asked Christian. 

““* A lawyer,’ answered Christian. 

“““Very good,’ said the commissioner. ‘My brother will 
take you into his office. Take this note around to this 
address in Liberty Street and you can start right away.’ 

““My boy, Christian Sigbold, earned last year over thir- 
teen thousand dollars. He is a junior partner of the firm 
that he went to work for as an office boy on that day.” 

The fat man with the big mustaches yawned and patted 
the stiff bristles with a huge, white palm. He seemed a little 
bored with the Swede’s story; but the Swede, after another 
glance at his watch, continued: 

““My second boy, Sigurd, also won a medal when he 
graduated. He recited a poem—Paul Revere’s Ride. It 
was wonderful to me. I did not know of Paul Revere till 
my boys told me about him. But, gentlemen, the night that 
Sigurd recited I sat there with little thrills racing up and 
down my spine. You see 7 

The fat man grew impatient and interrupted with a wave 
of his big hand. “But all this has nothing to do with what 
I said,” he remarked irritably. ‘‘I stated that this country 





““Gee,”’ said one of the 
men standing at my el- 
bow, ‘‘they’re big soldiers! I suppose they’re the little 
fellow’s three sons and his son-in-law.” 

_ “suppose so,’’ I said. ‘If that fat man could.see ie 

The man who had commented on the size of the soldiers 
gave my arm a warning touch and I stopped speaking. The 
mustached person, who in the beginning had loudly pro- 
claimed the foresight of the Hun, was staring after the little 
fellow and his husky escorts with a look of puzzled wonder 
upon his face. 





HE train began to move, and the three of us stood there 
in the vestibule, noticing a number of stalwart figures 
in khaki as we slid past the platform. 

“Well,” I said—for the aggressiveness of the man had irri- 
tated me—‘‘I guess there may be something in our friend’s 
kind of preparedness, after all.’’ 

He grunted, and as the porter closed down the steps he 
turned away into the car. Then, in an abrupt, harsh way 
he wheeled round and spoke to the attendant. 

“Is my bed made up?” he asked. ‘It is? Then I will go 
to bed at once. I feel very tired.” 

The man who had touched my sleeve turned and winked 
at me. 

It was enough to make a Prussian feel tired ! 
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Who are Looking After 16 French Villages 
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By Louise Townsend Nicholl 


east of Amiens,between the famous rivers the Somme 

and the Aisne, there are sixteen little villages which 
were occupied by the Germans for three years. Most of 
them are so small that you will hardly find them on any 
map. But those villages stand very far up in the scale 
of human interest to-day, for it is there that eighteen 
women from Smith College are working to turn desola- 
tion and famine into health and happiness. 

The Smith College Relief Unit, organized last sum- 
mer, has seized this magnificent opportunity for human 
service. Since September, 1917, these young women 
have been in France, and the six thousand alumnz and 
seventeen hundred undergraduates of Smith College are 
solidly behind them in their effort to help the stricken 
villagers of our Ally. As Dean Ada Comstock said at 
their farewell luncheon last summer: ‘They went to 
make a place of homes and fruitfulness.”’ 

To Smith belongs the honor of being pioneer in this 
relief and reconstruction work which provides a chance 
for college women to combine their trained abilities 
with their natural instincts for the relief of suffering. 
Wellesley College is planning to send a similar unit this 
spring. After consultation with the French Govern- 
ment, the region round Grécourt, in the Somme Depart- 
ment, was chosen for the work of the Smith Unit. 
Sixteen villages, with a present total population of 
twelve hundred, were chosen, not only on account of 
their tragic desolation, but because they are the center 
of a very fertile wheat-raising district. 


[: THE devastated region of France that lies south- 


NE of the greatest tasks that the Smith girls found 

was to supervise and encourage renewed agriculture 
in the war-torn fields. Before the Germans left Grécourt 
and the surrounding villages they had methodically 
destroyed or crippled all farming implements. But 
Yankee foresight had anticipated this, for the Smith 
girls brought over new harvesting machinery with them. 
They brought also great quantities of seeds, including 
many generously donated by Luther Burbank, the 
famous horticulturist. 

The headquarters of the Smith Unit is the ruined 
estate of the old Chateau Robécourt, at Grécourt. The 
chateau itself was dynamited by the Germans when 
they had to retreat; only the walls and cellar are left. 
The latter is used as a storehouse. The owner of the 
estate, the Baronne de Robécourt, an old lady over 
sixty, is at a health resort in the Vosges. 

The splendid poplars along the avenue leading up 
to the chateau have been carefully felled. The moat, 
slimy, green and stagnant, bears a placard ‘ Bonne 
a botre!” (‘Good to drink’’); and on the wall by the big 
iron entrance gates are scrawled the words ‘“‘ Eine gute 
gebrannte Gan ” (“A well-burnt ”). Evidently 
the Hun who planted the fuses did not quite have time to 
finish his inscription. The stables, gardener’s house and 
outbuildings are either roofless or in great need of repair, 
but the village church is intact, and in the stable yard 
the inhabitants of the hamlet (about twenty in number) 
are now encamped. 








eae enemy left very little undamaged property when 
they departed from Grécourt, but their efficiency in 
destruction has been matched by a humaner efficiency 
in constructive effort, and the German officers who were 
quartered in the chateau might be surprised if they 
could see what a handful of college girls have accom- 
plished. Life in Grécourt, despite hardships and the 
desperate need of all sorts of necessaries, is a valiant and 
shining thing. The distant boom of cannon is a con- 
stant undertone, and windows have to be darkened at 
night “for fear of 
hostile aircraft. 
One day thirty 


Six portable houses were part of the outfit brought by 
the Unit. These were immediately put to good service. 
The French Government supplied three baraques, or 
army barracks, for the use of the Unit. These were put 
up on the green meadow behind the chateau. Barracks 
were immediately erected in the various villages to 
house the people who were living in tumble-down stables. 


HOSPITAL and a dispensary were fitted up at 
once in the garage, which was the only building in 
Grécourt (except the church) left in good condition. In 
the first month over five hundred treatments were given, 
consisting of minor surgery and treatment of sores, skin 
diseases and ailments due to malnutrition. During the 
winter there was much rheumatism and pneumonia. 
The daily routine of the Unit is as follows: 


Rise at 6:30. 

Breakfast, 7:30 (milk, war bread, coffee, jam). 

Dispensary, 8:30-10:30. 

Visits to villages, 10-12:30. 

Lunch, 12:30 (soup and one vegetable). 

Rest hour, 1:00-2:00. (‘‘This never really happens,” say the 
girls!) 

Visits all the afternoon. 

Dinner, 6:30. 


After dinner, says one of the girls, is “‘the worst part 
of the day. The lights are bad, the cold is really intense, 
we really cannot write letters.” 

This schedule is varied by the Store and Supplies 
Committee, who not only keep a kind of general store 
in Grécourt, but on certain days of the week mount a 
truck laden with bread, milk, clothes, pots, kettles, 
shovels, axes, hoes, rakes, nails, twine, scrubbing 
brushes, needles, thread, etc., which they peddle from 
village to village. On the very first day they sold ninety 
francs’ worth of small necessities which had been unpro- 
curable for months. A regular milk and bread delivery 
was established. The Unit has six cows of its own, 
which were shipped by rail to Nesle, six miles from 
Grécourt. The cows were ina box car, so thin after their 
long trip that the girls feared they would die on the 
way, but finally they got them to the chateau safely. 
The Unit has three trucks of its own, which it uses to 
transport milk, bread, tools and supplies of every kind. 


§ i= first director of the Unit was Mrs. Harriet Boyd 
Hawes, Smith ’92, who was succeeded, on account 
of ill health, by Dr. Alice Tallant, Smith ’97. Doctor 
Tallant had to return to her hospital in Philadelphia in 
February, and the present head of the Unit is Mrs. 
Barrett Andrews, ’04, of Bronxville, New York. The 
first personnel of the Unit consisted of Mrs. Hawes, 
Marion Bennett, 1906, Elizabeth Bliss, 1908, Marjorie 
Carr, 1909, Anne Chapin, 1904, Elizabeth Dana, 1904, 
Ruth Gaines, 1901, Catharine Hooper, 1911, Ruth Joslin, 
1912, Alice Leavens, 1903, Millicent Lewis, 1907, Lucy 
Mather, ex-1888, Marie Wolfs, 1908, Margaret Wood, 
1912, Margaret Ashley, 1914, Florence Hague, 1909, 
and Dr. Alice Tallant, 1897. Doctor Tallant was also 
assisted in the medical work by Dr. Florence Kelly, of 
the Woman’s Medical College in Philadelphia. 

Doctor Tallant, Doctor Kelly, Miss Gaines, Miss 
Carr, Miss Bliss, Miss Hooper and Miss Lewis returned 
to America in February, to carry on campaign work for 
the Unit; and their places are being taken by Doctor 
Greenough, 1894, Marjorie Talbot, 1910, Dorothy 
Brown, 1913, Elizabeth Biddlecomb, 1904, Frances 
Valentine, 1902, and Helen Miller, 1911. Miss Florence 
Hague, 1909, has charge of the supplies in New York. 

The work is divided into eight departments: Housing, 
farming, nursing, social service, medical, records, trans- 
portation, store 
and supplies. But 
this classification 





boche planes were , 
counted as they 
flew over one of 
the villages. 

When. the girls 
arrived there was 
hardly a rain-tight 
roof in all the dis- 
trict. People were 
living in wet, mal- 
odorous cellars, 
sometimes ten or 
fifteen in a cellar. 
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by no means ex- 
hausts the activi- 
ties of the Unit. 
Its members were 
chosen for the va- 
riety of helpful 
service they could 
render, and they 
include agricul- 
turists, kinder- 
gartners,a wireless 
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The Woman Who Polished the Apples 





sIHEN the city directory sends its agents 
|| round to note down the address and occu- 
pation of everybody in town they get some 
queer answers to their questions. There 
are a great many quaint trades and ways 
of earning a living that people who ride on 
suburban trains don’t hear much about. 
Did you ever hear of a professional pall- 
bearer, for instance? Or a bald-head pol- 

isher? A chiropractor? And there are 
eyebrow trainers, black-eye painters, bus boys, jumbo stuffers, 
junk appraisers, cockroach assassins, dead-animal removers, 
oyster shuckers, transformation speCialists, spaghetti straight- 
eners, ammonia refiners, indexers, goldfinch hostlers, and 
even one man who advertises in the classified phone book as 
a ‘‘trouble specialist.’”” Probably he does a rushing business. 
I’ve made a note of his phone number. 

All this is simply to prepare you to hear about Lizzie 
Rooney. Lizzie was a hard-grained little Irish creature, 
somewhere nearer sixty than fifty, who had had more kicks 
than coppers all her life. She was an apple polisher—at least 
that was what she called herself, though the directory 
reporter, after some questioning, put her down as a scrub- 
woman. But it seems to me only fair to let a body name her 
own occupation. 

Lizzie got up at five o’clock every morning, left her grimy 
little room on Converse Street, put on a rusty black pancake 
bonnet that might have nodded to President Garfield, and 
hurried over to scrub the floors of several popular restaurants. 
She was a quick, faithful worker: by eight o'clock she would 
have cleaned eight or ten thousand square feet of floor space. 
Those cold tiles are cruel on the knees too; bucket 
after bucket of scalding hard water, and wringing 
out heavy floor cloths, do not leave one’s hands look- 
— a pianist’s. 

izzie scrubbed the floors of three big restaurants 
on Market Street before breakfast, then she was given 
a hot mug of coffee by the chef of the Hartford Lunch, 
several stale rolls from the day before, and perhaps 
a fried egg. 

I don’t suppose any food in the world ever tasted 
better. If only she hadn’t had trouble with her 
teeth—but one can’t have everything, she used to 
think! If she bit on the left side only and left the 
right wing of her mouth for the soft stuff, she got 
along all right. 

From eight o’clock on she stayed in the Hartford 
Lunch all day, wiping dishes down in the basement. 
It was hot and stuffy down there, but after all it was 
better than her old job of cleaning windows in offices 
at a cent and a half a window. She used to window- 
clean eighty offices a week—about eight hundred 
windows—but riding up and down in elevators made 
her faint and dizzy, and she had bronchitis half the 
time from the drafts. She had to give it up. The 
floor scrubbing and dish wiping brought her eight 
dollars a week, meals thrown in. 














UT apple polishing was Lizzie’s art. This was 

what she took pride in, and had made a profession 
of her own. The first thing she did every morning, 
in each of the three big restaurants, was to clean up 
the bright tile platform of the show windows, take 
down the tall pyramids and cairns of apples and 
oranges and grapefruit, and polish each piece of fruit 
with a soft cloth until it shone splendidly. Then 
she would build up the decorative piles again, her 
knotty red hands quivering with excitement. 

That was Lizzie’s one appearance before the great 
world. All the rest of the day she was down on her 
knees scrubbing the tile floors until she groaned with 
the ache of it, or wiping greasy dishes in the hot 
steamy kitchen. But early in the morning was her 
season of pride and glory. How she made those big 
red apples shine! In the blueness of the young day, 
while gushes of strong level sunlight flashed down 
Market Street and occasional passers-by halted to 
watch her through the plate glass, she polished the 
fruit and built it into glowing pyramids with all the 
zest of a virtuoso. 

She worked all the harder at this because she had 
two dreadful fears: First, that her work-coarsened 
and rheumatic fingers would betray her and that 
some day one of her pyramids would collapse; and 
second, that if she did not get the job done early 
enough the manager would give it to one of the spick- 
and-span white-clad waitresses, who would have 
looked so alluring to those outside. 

She had to get all the windows decorated and 
polished before seven o'clock, because when the 
streets began to fill with people the manager did not 
like to have such a dingy and strange-looking figure 
seen in the front of the restaurant. How she envied the man 
in white cap and uniform who baked griddlecakes on the long 
gas plate near the window! All day long he could stand there, 
pouring out his sticky batter from a big silver jug and flip- 
ping over the browning cakes with a skillful wrist. He could 
watch the flowing panorama of the street. He was the star 
performer in the cast: she was only a supe, a stage carpenter. 


S MUCH for Lizzie’s profession, and the reason why she 
told the directory man, proudly, that she was an apple 
polisher. I might tell you much of her professional jealousy 
of the starched white maidens who waited on the marble- 
topped tables, moving like princesses down the crowded 
aisles, nodding and laughing at favorite customers, putting 
away tips in the little white pockets of their crisp aprons. 
She could hear their imperious voices calling assuredly down 
the dumb-waiter shaft: “Drop one on hash!” “Boil two 
and break ’em!” But we must say something of Lizzie’s 
private life. 

Lizzie was that rarest of the human species, an Irish miser. 
Years ago she had had a husband, but he had flitted, leaving 
her a good many debts to pay; leaving her also an embittered 
outlook on life in general. She knew only too well the value 
and solace of cash in hand. She had known what it feels like 
to go into an Automat with only one nickel, seeking a piece 
of pie, and—in her very eagerness—to put the coin intoa two- 
nickel slot by mistake. & ustard pie, for instanée, costs ten 
cents, and one nickel in that compartment is not parliamentary 


By Christopher Morley 


unless the motion is seconded. Now some people would 
not be abashed by this. They would tout round until they 
found someone else wanting custard pie, who would contrib- 
ute the second jitney and go halves on the pastry; but not 
Lizzie’s proud Irish blood! 

Lizzie had led a hard life, I’m telling you, and now she was 
working desperately to escape the poorhouse. In window- 
cleaning days she had earned twelve dollars a week, but then 
her dizzy fits stopped that. Still, even at eight dollars a week 
she saved a deal of money: her passbook of deposits at the 
dime savings bank was full of small entries. Her expenses 
were almost nil. I don’t suppose she had bought a dress since 
Dewey captured Manila. Her attic room on Converse Street 
cost her a dollar and a half a week. She heated it with a rusty 
kerosene stove. Her meals were gratis at the restaurants, 
and she had no chick, child or cherub to provide for. Barring 
an occasional hand-out to old Mrs. Grogan downstairs, 
whose only family was whisky, Lizzie kept what she got in 
her little shagreen purse, and then only long enough to take 
it to the beak. 


ie we all have a soft spot somewhere, and Lizzie had one 
extravagance: canaries. She hadtwo, Jackand Jill. Each 
had a fine gilt cage, the best kind of a porcelain bathtub and 
food tray; and seed and sugar and bread crusts were never 
lacking. No food or fuel administration on Converse Street 
ever skimped those plump golden singers! In wintertime old 
Mrs. Grogan got a quarter a week for keeping the kerosene 
stove going while Lizzie was at work, and for seeing that the 
flannel stuffing didn’t blow out of the broken pane. And 
fine, white, cut sugar they had, the lucky birds; which Lizzie 
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bought at the grocery. She was not one to filch from the 
restaurant. Did I tell you she was Irish, and proud as they 
come? 

About six o’clock or so of an evening, the time the night 
shift goes on at the Hartford Lunch, Lizzie would come back 
from work. St. Patrick, but her. bones would groan and 
grumble with the day-long labor she had done! Pretty close 
on to sixty she was, and a rough, tough life she had led; but 
she was never too tired to begin whistling as she thumped up 
the last flight of stairs. The birds would hear her and scuffle 
and flit in their cages. And when she entered the door, what 
a moment that was! Fair and impartial she had to be: one 
night Jill got the greeting first, the next night Jack. There 
was always some titbit for them, some scrap of biscuit or 
spoonful of seed. Then the little water cups would be filled, 
and the two birds set in one cage while the other was cleaned. 
Lizzie’s hands were knotty and red and sore, but they were 
soft as thistledown when they held Jack and Jill. Life hadn’t 
been overkind to her; but what affection she had lost for 
men she redoubled on the two canaries. And they were 
grand birds, as yellow as butter; and they could sing like 
McCormack. ‘Them burrds is worth money,” old Mrs. 
Grogan used to say. 

Some of the people on Converse Street told me that old 
Lizzie Rooney was cracked, but I want to deny it publicly. 
If a body prefers the society of canaries to that of the 
other folks downstairs—well, it’s no one’s business but her 
own. 


Lizzie’s evenings, after she got home, went like a flash. 
Jack and Jill got their evening endearments, the old kero- 
sene heater was filled and lit, Lizzie took off the faded black 
dress and sat down in flannel J premixes and stocking feet fora 
good time. Maybe she would darn stockings or read yester- 
day’s paper. Always she kept up a conversation with the 
birds, who never went to bed till she did. Once in a while the 
priest would stop in to say good evening; once in a while Mrs. 
Grogan would ask her down for a drop of you-know-what. 
But Lizzie never returned treat, so these invitations were rare. 


IZZIE had definite ideas about a good many things, and 
the American republic was one of them. Ever since she 
came over from the old sod, forty years before, she had seen 
little enough but hard luck. Her baby had died. Her man,a 
native American, had left her. She had fought a long, lonely 
battle, and no one had given her much help. The street 
urchins mocked her, and snowballed her in winter. ‘‘The 
worst thing the Irish ever did,” she said, ‘‘was when they 
discovered America. Bad luck to it; the folks here was wild 
Indians then, and they are that still.’’ For forty years she 
had lived in the same city, and the grime and noise and 
cruelty of it had worn her out. 

One morning, while she was polishing apples in the window 
of the restaurant, she had seen a regiment march by on the 
way to the docks. She saw many good Irish faces among 
them, and while all the others watching were thrilled she 
stood and muttered. ‘‘ Fine Irish byes!” she cried. ‘“‘ Marching 
to their death. Curses on the flag that sends ’em there!”’ 

““Whist, Lizzie, whist!’ said Sarah, one of the waitresses. 
““Gee, one might think you were pro-German!”’ 

“‘German, is it?”’ cried Lizzie. ‘‘ Faith, I hate them 
all. What did Government iver do for the likes of us? 
What for should these byes be goin’ over there to 
their blood and sorrow? America? ’Tisa fine free 
country, ain’t it? What did it do for me but grind 
the heart out o’ me? Look at that flag there’’—she 
pointed to the service flag hanging over the door of 
the restaurant—‘“‘ five fine lads gone from this place 
alone, and five cheesecloth stars is all that’s left be- 
hind. ’Tis a grand country—nix!”’ 

When spring came Lizzie reached the goal she had 
long been striving for—five hundred dollars in the 
bank. That was enough to safeguard her old age, she 
thought, and she began to plan something that had 
been in her mind for years. 

When she had married John Rooney, thirty-five 
years before, they had gone to Atlantic City for their 
honeymoon. There she met a lady’s maid who told 
her that Atlantic City was nothing compared to 
Washington. For thirty-five years her great ambi- 
tion had been to go to the capital. It was a city of 
palaces, the lady’s maid had said—not even Dublin 
or Cork could compare with it. 


O ONE day in April Lizzie decided to take a holi- 
day. She arranged with the manager of the Hart- 
ford Lunch to provide a substitute charwoman for 
two days; and the same in the other two restaurants. 
She drew twenty dollars from the bank and gave 
Maggie Dolan encyclopedic instructions for perform- 
ing her tasks, even down to the right way to polish 
the apples. She promised Mrs. Grogan a dollar— 
no less—if she found Jack and Jill in good health 
and spirits on her return. Then, after a tender part-, 
ing with the canaries, she got on a train, with much 
secret nervousness, and set off for Washington. 

It was a four-hour ride, but if it had been forty 
hours it would hardly have been too long for Lizzie. 
The level fields shone in the April sunlight; trees and 
shrubs were a young green; every now and then, 
when the train stopped, she opened a window to 
sniff the air. 

“Tt smells like Corrymeela,”’ she whispered to her- 
self, memories of forty and fifty years ago thronging 
to her. She saw hedges and ditches and country 
roads, things she had forgotten existed. The years of 
back-breaking drudgery on cold tile floors, the bruised 
knees and split knuckles seemed to drop away. Her 
gnarled hands were hidden in black cotton gloves. 

As the train rocked along her lips crooned uncon- 
sciously the old ditty known to every lunch-room 
empldyee: 


Liver an’ onions, sausage an’ mash, 
Drop two babies on the corn-beef hash —— 


But her heart was far away from the close, foggy 
kitchens where she had toiled so long. The chef of 
the Hartford Lunch, who had an affection for the 
withered, sharp-tongued old Irishwoman, had put up 
a little lunch for her—real company food: salmon 
sandwiches and chocolate cake—and she nibbled 
this cheerily, using the left side only. ‘‘ My,’’ she murmured 
to herself as she watched the fields flash by, ‘‘’tis a fine big 
country after all.” 

When she got to the Union Station in Washington she 
thought that perhaps the train had run her into the Capitol 
by mistake. She gazed in awe at the great pillars, the indi- 
rect lighting flooding the ceiling with a golden glow. When 
she got outside the station she was so flustered that she 
didn’t see the Capitol at all. The only landmark she had 
heard of in Washington was the White House, and a police- 
man put her on a trolley which would take her there. ‘‘ Sure,” 
she said to herself, ‘‘I may as well see this Prisident that 
sends all the byes off to their blood and sorrow—bad luck to 
him! They do say he’s been here for thirty years, grindin’ 
the face o’ the poor, the rascal !’’ 


O ONE knows what Lizzie expected the White House to 
look like. Something like Windsor Castle, perhaps; or 
like the Taj Mahal; or, perhaps, the Crystal Palace. She had 
seen ‘‘ views’’ of all three in her young days. When she found 
herself in a big square, all magnolias and lilacs and sweet, 
soft odors, with a plain white colonial mansion opposite, 
behind a long railing, she was vastly disappointed. 
“Ts ‘hat all, then?”’ she said to herself as she sat down on 
a bench to rest. “‘Sure there’s many a department store on 
Market Street is more to look at than that.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 60 
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Putting the Fear of God in Our Village 


A Crusade for the Saving of a Community: By Richard Morse 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. B. FROST 





WAS sitting in my room 
one day, after I had just 
come to our town as 
pastor of the church at 
Hilldale and secretary 
of the Neighborhood 
Association, when there 
camea knock at the door 
and two young men of 
the village entered. 
They were George Biddle and James Still- 
well. George was about thirty-three years 
old, rather short and partly bald, a mem- 
ber of one of the oldest families and a 
real-estate and insurance broker. James 
was a young carpenter of twenty-two with 
a smooth face and a quiet voice. 

George did most of the talking. ‘‘ Would 
you help us start some sort of boys’ club 
here?”’ he said, after a rather embarrassed 
beginning. ‘‘ There ain’t no place for us 
fellows to go except the saloons or the 
other villages.’’ There were seven saloons 
in a village of a thousand people! 

“‘Any clubs among the young people 
now?" I asked. 

“Only what’s left of the old athletic 
club—about a dozen fellows. They meet 
in an old shoemaker’s shanty down near 
the station; don’t do anything and just 
about played out. Then there is a volun- 
teer fire department that meets over here 
in the shed near the’schoolhouse. There 
are about forty members in that, but they 
don’t do much either.” 

I thought a bit and then I said: ‘‘ Well, 
fellows, suppose you give me a few days 
to think out a plan. Meantime, prepare 
for me a list of all the young men in town, 




















the material. We asked the local lumber 
dealer if he would let us have the material 
and trust the Lord for payment. He said 
he would, if we would remind the Lord of 
the obligation and pay if he didn’t. Then, 
for a couple of weeks, the fellows were busy 
nearly every night working by the light of 
lamps and lanterns putting in a dance 
floor, a movable partition and a chimney 
and wiring the place for electric lights. 
When they had done, they still had just a 
barn—clean and white, to be sure, and 
with a dance floor, but with no equipment, 
no games, no stove, no furniture—no any- 
thing, in short, except just a plain, bare 
barn. 

But someone suggested that there were 
a lot of attics in the town, stored with old 
furniture and other household articles. 
So we had printed and sent to every fam- 
ily in the neighborhood an appeal, listing 
a number of articles that could be used 
in a clubroom. The replies were interest- 
ing. One man could give only a cuspidor. 
— could give a secondhand pool 
table. 


ETWEEN these extremes we found, 

when the answers were all in, that we 
had a varied equipment, in addition to 
several subscriptions to magazines and 
$137.87 in cash. 

The barn was no longer bare. The ath- 
letic club turned over its entire equipment 
of nine chairs, twenty cups, a coffee boiler 
and an iron pail and its treasury balance 
of $42.87. 

Then we set to work. We organized 
our executive committee, made up of two 








and then in about ten days call a mass 
meeting of these fellows at the fire- 
department shed. I will be there and we 
will start something; what, I don’t know.” 

They agreed and took their departure. 
For the next few days I was busy finding out what the town 
was made of, and the more I found out the more I realized 
that there was a struggle coming, if the fear of God was to 
be put into the town. What I wanted was just the outstand- 
ing facts about the recreations of the young people. First, I 
got myself invited to a meeting of the old athletic club down 
in the old shoemaker’s shanty. Half a dozen young fellows 
were there, either carpenters or masons. We played games 
and swapped yarns, and I told the boys I hada plan. I pro- 
posed that, with this club and the fire department asa nucleus, 
we should get together all the young fellows in town and fur- 
nish the whole village with plenty of clean recreation. My 
plan was this: 

Get up a petition to our local Neighborhood Association, 
asking them, first, to take us into their association as active 
members on the payment of our regular dues of one dollar a 
year; second, tocommission us as a recreation department to 
furnish the whole village, old and young, with plenty of 
clean recreation; and third, if we were successful after two 
years’ work, to help us build in our village a neighborhood 
house including a good motion-picture show, a social room, 
bowling alleys, pool table, village library and a place for the 
village fire department. 


WE TALKED over that proposal for two hoursthat night, 
and it took two orthree meetings tothresh outdetailsand 
make sure of just what we wanted. But finally every one of 
the members of the club signed the petition and then we 
called our mass meeting 
at the fire-department 


It Took Physical Force to Prevent Robert From Stripping and Putting On 


His Uniform Right There 


to the door and turned to face the crowd once more. ‘Good 
night,” I said. 

Then in one voice everyone answered: ‘‘Good night.” 

As I walked home I wondered at the meaning of their 
silence and of that last vociferous ‘‘Good night.’”” Was it the 
silence of disapproval, of bashfulness, or of the fear to speak 
out before the crowd? I made up my mind that it was the 
latter. And somehow, as that ‘“‘Good night” rang in my ears, 
there seemed to be in it the overtones of promise, even of 
wistfulness. 


HE next week the recreation department scheme was4he 

talk of the town. The petition to the Neighborhood 
Association was presented and everybody signed it. The 
directors of the Neighborhood Association granted it, of 
course, and received the signers as active members. Indeed, 
they went farther and turned $53 annual membership dues 
back to the new members in the form of an appropriation for 
the use of the recreation department. , 

A suitable place for a temporary clubhouse was a poser. 
Then someone suggested that Neighbor Freeman had a 
barn, near the center of the village, which might be used 
for this purpose. Neighbor Freeman was quite willing to 
rent the barn for a nominal sum for clubhouse purposes. 
It was just an old red barn, with a road and a swamp in front 
of it and a field behind it. 

We needed a floor. The young men who were carpenters 
agreed that they would give their labor if we would buy 


of the directors of the Neighborhood Asso- 
ciation and five local business men. This 
executive committee appointed an athletic 
committee, a house committee and an 
entertainment committee. 

The athletic committee organized a baseball team and a 
Boy Scout troop. I happened to be scout master and was 
getting discouraged with the slow progress we were making. 
Then a generous rich man offered to buy uniforms for the 
boys, but I declined the offer on the ground that we ought to 
earn our own uniforms. I cannot say that this decision was 
popular with the boys. A uniform at that time cost $4.80. 
That seemed to these youngsters a tremendous amount to 
squander on clothes. They would save up their nickels and 
pennies until they had about two dollars on hand, and then 
spend it on something useful, like a circus or peanuts or soda 
water. 

One day it occurred to me to offer to pay for the hat for the 
first Boy Scout who could save up enough money to buy the 
rest of his uniform. As the hat was worth $1.25, this made it 
necessary to save only $3.55. About three weeks after this 
announcement was made, one of the young Scouts, Robert 


Jackson, came breathlessly into my office near the railroad . 


station, counted out on my desk $3.55 in nickels, dimes and 
pennies, and demanded to be measured at once for his uni- 
form. I took his measurement, filled out the order and sent 
it promptly to the Boy Scout headquarters in the city. 


EXT morning Robert again appeared, wanting to know 

if his suit had arrived. He came in two or three 
more times that day. By dire catastrophe, that order was 
held up for about three weeks, during which period Robert 
came to the office not fewer than a thousand times. On the 
afternoons of the last 
week he met the express 





shed. 

The fire truck was 
hauled out to make room 
for the forty fellows who 
came to see what was up. 
Everybody was talking 
before I entered, but the 
moment I came inside 
the door a funereal hush 
fell upon the group, a 
hush that lasted, in spite 
of all attempts to break 
it, until I had taken my 
departure. I called the 
meeting to order and, 
after trying to introduce 
a little humor, which fell 
flat, I outlined the plan I 
had proposed to the ath- 
letic club. Concluding, 
I said: 

“Here is a plan; what 
do you want to do with 
it?’’ Not a word! A 
minute or two passed. 

“Any questions to 
ask?’’ Not a question! 
Two or three more min- 


‘“‘Any objections to 
offer?’’ Not an objec- 
tion! More minutes 
went by. 

‘“‘Isn’t there anyone in 
this house who has the 
powe: of speech?” No 
one had. 

“All rigit,’’ I said; 
“think about this busi- 
ness for a week. ‘Then 
we will meet here again 
one week from to-night 











trains as they came in. 

‘One morning, by some 
chance, the package ar- 
rived in my office about 
three minutes before 
Robert. He rushed in 
with his knife open tocut 
thestring, and pulled out 
theuniform. Ihada girl 
as clerk, a modest, retir- 
ing little Methodist, and 
it took physical force 
to prevent Robert from 
stripping and putting on 
his uniform right there. 
He finally compromised 
on putting the trousers 
on at home. A few min- 
utes later he was parad- 
ing up and down the 
street with a glory that 
Solomon never dreamed 
of. During the following 
week I ordered six more 
uniforms. 


HE house committee 
began the adminis- 
tration of the clubroom 
with ideals as high as 
heaven and faith in 
human nature as beau- 
tiful as it was sweet. It 
proposed just two rules: 
no liquor and no gam- 
bling. ‘‘Let the honor 
system take care of any 
other regulations,” said 
the house committee. 
I regret to say that we 
found this idea not so 
effective as it should 








and either put this plan 
over or bury it.” I went 


And the Band Played On and On Until the Pictures Shook Upon the Wall and the Vases Trembled Upon the Mantel 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 99 
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' The Painted Horses G 


When a Girl Left Them and Entered a Real Girl’s World: By Ruth Sawyer 


AUTHOR OF “SEVEN MILES TO ARDEN,” ETC. : 


x . 
S|UGUST went out and September came in 
with a trailing of persistent summer heat 
that recorded many victims. Nan watched 
over Jonathan Sparks with a gentle insist- 
ence that touched the Weed Eradicator 
more deeply than Nan could have believed 
to be possible, even had she guessed his 
feelings. Every moment which she could 
iisnatch from her regular work she spent 
=) down at the garden with him, for he would 
not allow himself to be taken away from his weeds. And 
when she would scold him or remonstrate with him his 
answer was ever the same: é 

“I’ve idled through the noon and heat of the day; let 
me work till the sun goes down. Don’t you see how it is, 
little girl-pal?”’ 

But a day came when Woodruff the gardener had to help 
Jonathan Sparks back to his room in the stable before the day 
was half spent. Nan was in the city; but they wired for her 
and she reached there a good hour before sundown. On a 
stool beside the Weed Eradicator’s cot, she sat and changed 
the ice cloths on his forehead while she listened to the last 
recounting of his day. He apologized for not sending for 
the little seamstress. 

“You tell her it wasn’t because I didn’t want her round; I 
did. But when you get as near the end of the day as she is, 
it’s hard and hurting to watch the sun go down for another 
soul. You're different, little girl-pal; it hasn’t reached noon 
for you yet, and the sun’s not casting a single afternoon 
shadow, so it won’t fret you or bring troublesome dreams. 
But you'll tell her I—asked for her.” 

“‘T’ll tell her,’’ said Nan. 

““And ‘the Duchess,’ she’s been good to me. I wish 
you'd tell her I’d like to go away in a clean white suit, after 
all—that is, if she has one conveniently to spare.” 

Nan nodded. 

‘‘And there’s just one thing more. Don’t let them trans- 
plant me into any garden cemetery; I shouldn’t-lie quiet. 
I’m a weed myself; I belong at the roadside. If ‘the Duch- 
ess’ would spare me six feet, there where the road tops the 
hill and looks out to sea, I’d be much obliged. No marker, 
no stone, mind you, just roadside tangle. I’ll sleep sound 
then, and wake fresh when the Lord Creator calls me.”’ 


HE WATCHED the sun go with heavy eyes; as one tired 
and ready for the day’s end. When the last bit of sun- 
shine flickered on the bare wall and faded out he saw it and 
smiled. ‘‘It’s gone; I must be away after it. Square pegs 
for square holes, remember, and round pegs for round—and 
don't try to fit them wrong.” 

He closed his eyes and Nan sat on. It was growing dark, 
and the Weed Eradicator had not spoken for a long time. 
She leaned over to listen for his breath; then she put her 
hand on his. So quiet, so peaceful had been the going she 
could not believe at first that he was not still there. 

That night she made a short entry in the diary—the last 
but one that she would ever make: 








SEPTEMBER FirtH. My White Rabbit has vanished out of the 
summer, aS unaccountably as he came in. If I did not know all was 
well with him my heart would be very heavy to-night. After I had 
left him Mr. Woodruff, the gardener, brought me a paper from his 
room, addressed to me. It was his will, made by the lawyer who 
came down weeks ago. Jonathan Sparks is not his real name; but 
that doesn’t matter. He was one of the sons of a rich man, evidently 
considered the black sheep of the family, and when his father died 
he cut him off with what he considered a pittance. But the pittance 
stayed in the bank and grew and grew until it became quite a 
legacy—from the point of view of poor folks like us. 

So Jonathan Sparks made his will and left most of it to Miss 
O’Grady—‘‘to buy sunsets with,” as he put it. My share is against 
my wedding day; ‘‘so my little girl-pal can have the pretty fixings 
a girl should have when she marries, and so she won’t have the feel- 
ing she might not look fine enough for the luckiest man in the 
world. And, if she could see her way to it, and if it would be con- 
venient to both parties, I’d like to be leaving behind as a last wish 
that Miss O’Grady might be making the wedding dress.” 

Well, so she shall, if there’s ever any wedding. I’m wondering. 
Saint Joseph looks as inscrutable as the Sphinx. Oh, I feel very 
humble, very small, lonely and lost to-night. Anne has lost many 
friends in her lifetime. This is the first one Nan has ever lost. She 
knows, as Anne never dreamed of knowing, what the loss of a real 
friend means. 


NCE fairly begun, September scudded, and Nan’s en- 
terprise kept pace. The first group of girls with training, 
incomplete as it was, came through with flying colors. At 
the end of the four weeks all except one of them had been 
raised, and all of those were in line for further promotion. 
“It works, Nan Smith,’’ Graham shouted across the 
beach to Nan, where he hunted her up to make his first 
report, ‘‘and it works perfectly. We're all ready for the 
next.” 

Nan smiled happily, but there was a sad little droop to 
her mouth. It had crept there along with a strange suppres- 
sion since the passing of Jonathan Sparks. 

Graham was disappointed. ‘I thought you would be 
jubilant. What’s the matter, little girl? It’s victory—don’t 
you understand? And to most people victory tastes very 
sweet.” 

“Yes, I know. And I suppose I shall be hungry for all I 
can get; only —just this minute—something’s happened to 
my appetite.” 

Graham covered both of her hands with one of his. “‘ What 
is it? Can’t you tell a—working partner?” 

“Frightened, I guess. The nearer it comes—success, the 
mass meeting, the plans for the future—the more scared I 
grow, and the lonelier. I am just beginning to find out what 
a lonely person Nan Smith is in the world; no parents, no 
family and one friend gone.” 

To Graham’s astonishment, Nan’s lips trembled. The 
self-possession and assurance that had been her fortress tot- 
tered and almost fell. Was it his chance? He drew her 
a toward him, dangerously, exquisitely close. ‘‘Sweet- 

eart ” 

“That was just the way Jimmy Wentworth began.” 
Nan’s lips were no longer trembling; they were laughing 
outrageously. 

After the third group of girls had been tried out.the meet- 
ing was beaten a It was to be held in-the big auditorium 
of “ Tracy’s,”’ and not only the representatives of every store 
in the city and every department of those stores were to be 





represented, but managers and heads of the biggest firms 
throughout the country were coming. 

Three days before, the press began to boom it. They 
featured ‘‘ Tracy’s”’ and the firm of Goldberg; they featured 
the vacation farm and Mrs. Percival Jenks; and last of all 
they featured Nan. That was the night before, and Nan 
wilted under the headlines in an evening paper: 


UNKNOWN GIRL OF POORER CLASSES EDUCATES 
HERSELF TO BE CHAMPION OF WORKING GIRLS 


NAN SmitTH, ONE-TIME SHOP GiRL, WINS IN FiGHT TO GET 
BETTER WAGES AND CONDITIONS FOR FELLOW WORKERS 


GREAT Project LAUNCHED TO GIVE TECHNICAL 
TRAINING IN SALESMANSHIP 


“Take it away, Jean; for heaven’s sake, take it away!” 
And Nan crumpled up the paper and threw it from her. 

“‘What’s the matter, kiddie? You ought to feel radiant 
over it. It’s what you’ve dreamed about, fought for, worked 
yourself nearly to death to bring to pass; and now—you 
look as if you’d seen your father’s spirit.” 

“I’ve seen his ancestors instead, fifteen of them. I never 
realized how horrible the whole thing would look in print, 
or I never ” and Nan wilted again and covered her face 
with her hands. 





HEN Graham called that night with an urgent request 

that he must see her, Nan came down the stairs, her 
hands gripping fast to the balusters and her face very white. 
“Have you seen them? Didn’t they make you shiver?’’ 
she asked grimly. 

““You mean the papers? Why, they’re booming the thing 
superbly, and we need all the bake and publicity the press 
can give us, little girl, don’t we?’’ He reached out both 
—" to Nan and drew her down the last of the stairs toward 

im. 

There was a wonderful strength in voice and action, and 
for the moment there was an almost irresistible longing on 
Nan's part to yield to it. She had set herself a task to do in 
life; she had sworn she would achieve it if she had to do it 
alone without help, sympathy or understanding. For this 
very reason Graham’s coéperation and belief in her seemed all 
the sweeter; and, like many a woman before her, she would 
have been glad to throw her own self-reliance and courage 
to the four winds and lean on the proffered strength of a 
man. But Graham loved her—and Graham did not know 
her; and, because of these two things, Nan gathered up the 
ragged ends of her courage while she made her lips smile 
the good cheer that her heart had not felt for days. 

She drew her hands gently from Graham’s and led the 
way to the piazza. ‘‘ Now for to-morrow!” 

“For to-morrow?’’ echoed Graham, and there was tri- 
umph in his voice. ‘‘ We've got the whole business world— 
from New England to California—agog over the scheme; 
we're going to have the biggest get-together of the business 
men’s associations on record. But there’s one thing we 
need—either directly or indirectly—and I’m not the only 
one who feels it. Max Goldberg pointed it out the day we 
set this idea of salesmanship going; every newspaper man 
I’ve talked with since has dittoed it.” 

“What is it?’’ There was uneasiness in Nan’s usually 
steady gaze. 

“We need the person—or the personality—behind the 
scheme. We need you to speak for it. Don’t look so horri- 
fied, little girl. Can’t you see that to keep yourself out of it 
now would make the world think you either a quitter or a 
hypocrite? Of course I can attend to the plain business end 
of it; I can outline the scheme and prove to them that it 
works. But the whole spirit behind it would be missing, and 
even hard-headed, crusty business men can feel the differ- 
ence between common sense and inspiration. It’s the in- 
spiration we want from you; and I’d hate like everything to 
have to put the meeting through without it.” 


Nw shrank into the depths of her chair and shook her 
head frantically. “I couldn’t. You don’t realize what 
you'reasking. Faceall that massof people—makea speech!”’ 
She ended with a groan. 

Graham watched her with tender amusement. ‘I wouldn’t 
have asked it ten years ago; but to-day we’re used to the 
idea of a woman pleading her own cause, standing up pub- 
licly and fighting for what she thinks the world needs. And 
we don’t think her a whit less womanly or ideal because of 
it. Do you think’’—Graham sprang to his feet and leaned 
over Nan’s chair, his face grown suddenly tense and com- 
pelling—‘“‘answer me this: Do you think I would want you 
to do this thing if I knew it would cheapen you in the eyes 
of the world, of those who are coming to watch this work 
tested out? Do you think I would let you make yourself an 
<_< less wonderful and exquisite? Not for ten million shop 

irls!”’ 

. “‘And do you know’’—Nan’s smile gathered substance— 
“‘you have a way of saying very comforting things some- 
times, even if you haven’t a sense of humor.”” But she shook 
her head as emphatically as before. “I’m sorry: I just 
couldn’t. Publicity has always been my ogre, and the press 
men his minions. They plunge into your life as if it was a 
customs house and rummage for interesting, choice facts that 
you think you’ve hidden safely away. Oh, I know; they’ll 
be pulling out my past as if it was so many yards of imported 
silk or so many dozen pairs of gloves.” 

“Nan Smith, are. you joking or are you honestly afraid?” 

“‘Afraid? I’m scared to death. For days I’ve been 
haunted with the vision of those fifteen e 

“Fifteen! For mercy’s sake, fifteen what? Girl, you’ve 
got to tell me.’”” And Graham pinned both her hands to the 
arm of her chair while he shot at her a look that was com- 
mand, appeal and a great agony. 

“Fifteen ” Nan hesitated as if she was weighing the 
answer carefully; then she chuckled—‘“‘flannel rabbits; or 
you might call them pegs on the wall or peas in a pod—any- 
thing that can duplicate itself indefinitely. Please don’t look 
so tragic. I’m not going to tell you another thing about my 
horrible past. If it ever comes to haunt you, as it has 
haunted me, remember one thing: you can only lay the ghost 
by having a sense of humor. Just ask yourself the conun- 
drum: ‘When is a joke not a joke?’ If you can discover the 
right answer you'll win. Now for to-morrow.” 








Graham did not speak again. All the time Nan outlined 
her plans he stood immovable before her, his face suddenly 
swept clean of every emotion. Nan realized as she had real- 
ized once before that she had wounded the man deeply, and 
her heart cried out silently against her own flippancy and 
the miserable sting to it. But her lips gave no hint of this; 
and Graham was only conscious of a girl absorbed in her 
work, wrestling with a business problem. When she had 
finished he rose to go. 

“You won't forget any of it, will you?” she asked anx- 
iously. ‘‘ You'll make each point clear in the training, in 
the need of making it a part of our public educational 
system? You'll make them see it as we see it?” 

“T’ll do my best.” Ail the enthusiasm had gone from 
Graham’s voice; he sounded tired and disappointed. 

And Nan let him go without another word, let him go 
because she felt powerless to mend matters and say the 
word that might put his heart in tune again. 

Day brought her no help or vindication. Most of it she 
spent in the garden, wishing the White Rabbit back and 
shaking a clenched little fist at the combined three persons 
of Anne; and from dawn to dark again she kept asking 
herself one persistently nagging question: What if the meet- 
ing refused to be convinced just because of her? What if 
her whole dream should fail now for want of the word she 
alone might be able to speak? So between the spirits of the 
fifteen conservative Annes and the wraith of a responsi- 
bility she would not assume walked Nan’s tormented soul 
into the dusk of another day. 


gjss mass meeting was scheduled for eight. Ten minutes 
before the appointed hour the auditorium was crowded. 
There were business men of every type, a miscellaneous 
group of curious spectators, social workers and members of 
chariteble institutions. There were shop girls besides, hun- 
dreds c: them, and on the speakers’ platform sat Mrs. Per- 
cival Jenks, Max Goldberg, Graham and the Mayor. 

Graham spoke last, and a second before his turn came one 
of the ushers brought him a folded scrap of paper. He eyed 
it suspiciously, then he opened it. 


I can’t be a quitter—even for the past. If there is anything you 
feel you cannot say for me, fit me into your speech wherever you like 
and I[’ll come. NAN SMITH. 


The effect on Graham was electrical, and the audience felt 
it. He took the platform at a bound, and he faced the mass 
of people before him as one who had come to make them 
believe whether they wished to or not. 

From the back of the hall Nan listened with sparkling 
eyes. The quiet strength of the man, his sincere conviction, 
his own undeniable business sense and integrity were all very 
evident assets to his plea for salesmanship. His voice rang 
out to its finish: : 

“Until a few months ago I sat back smug and satisfied 
that we were doing the best we could for the girls we em- 
ployed. I knew they weren’t worth any more to us than the 
wages we were paying them, and it never entered my head 
to find out if they could be made more valuable. I have 
spoken to you only of what I know to be true, of what we 
have tested out and found to be unassailable in our scheme 
for better business. What lies in the future I have not the 
vision to reveal. But there is one who has—the girl who has 
worked and fought to give the shop girls a square deal. She 
is here, somewhere, to-night; and before this meeting breaks 
up I want her to tell you herself the possibilities she sees in 
the future.” 

Graham’s eyes searched the crowd, and out of the mass of 
black coats a small white figure disentangled itself and came 
down the aisle. It was Nan in Anne’s white dress, looking as 
Graham had first seen her on the charity sands of Philan- 
thropy Farm. He smiled tenderly at the memory as he 
stepped down from the platform to meet her. ‘‘ You’re the 
staunchest little crusader a man ever summoned forth. Don’t 
look so frightened; it will be over ina moment. Just read 
the handwriting on the wall for them once.”’ 

For an instant the auditorium whirled about her; then a 
faint cheer broke out from a group of girls, was caught up by 
the next—and the next—until it carried, round the hall. 
That steadied Nan; and she faced her ogre as if she had 
never feared it. These were her girls; they believed in her 
power to accomplish the thing she had set herself to do; she 
was not speaking for herself, she was speaking for them; and 
in a twinkling it all seemed absurdly simple. 


‘T HAVE been a shop girl myself; I have stood behind the 
counter and served customers all day long for five dollars 
and fifty cents a week and then gone out of the basement 
door and tried to live on it. I couldn’t. No decent, self- 
respecting girl can live on it. This is not a plea for unearned 
wages; it isa cry, a demand for the training that will make 
the earning of better wages possible. Every girl has a right 
to a living wage; and it’s the business of the men who 
employ them, the people who are served by them and the 
educational system of the city to see that they get it. Mr. 
Graham wants me to prophesy what lies in the future. Shall 
I tell it to you as I see it, as it came to me bit by bit as I took 
up the work?” 

Nan clasped her hands in front of her, and her eyes left 
the sea of faces about her and looked above and beyond into 
the darkness. Graham, watching, caught the same look of 
exaltation that he had seen on that first night as she looked 
out across the pounding surf. ‘‘I see first of all a well- 
equipped training school, where we will work with the codpera- 
tion of every department store in the city. I see a system of 
volunteer lectureships, where the trade will send usexpertson 
textiles, china, cutlery—every manufactured article the girls 
have to handle. I see the public schools putting in salesman- 
ship as they have put in bookkeeping and stenography, so 
that girls may have technical training along with their 
education. And, last of all, I see the training of college 
graduates to take up the work and carry it on in connéction 
with department stores all over the country. Give us the 
chance, and we can bring all this to pass by proving to you 
that a girl with training is worth two girls without. She will 
save you money—earn more for you.”’ 

Nan’s eyes had come back to her audience. She looked at 
face after face with insistent appeal. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 77 
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The Egg Instead of Meat 





Te el nae a ‘ -* , 
TL th at alt i SSE 
Fluffed Eggs on Toast Circles ' 


& HOUSEKEEPERS, we are inclined to associate eggs 
too closely with breakfast, and when we have boiled, 
poached or fried them, or made them into an omelet, we 
think we have reached the end of egg cookery, with the 
possible exception of egg salad for luncheon or deviled 
eggs fora picnic. But if the chefs of famous hotels can 
so prepare eggs as to make them expensive dishes, surely 
we can learn to use them either to take the place of meat 
at luncheon or dinner or usefully tosupplement previously 
cooked unused food. We gasp at the price of eggs, but we 
always see the price a dozen when we catch our breath, 
forgetting that we do not serve a dozen to one person 
or at one meal unless the family is large, in which case 
expenditure must be made in one form or another. 


Fluffed Eggs on Toast Circles. Separate the whites 
and yolks of four eggs. Put four muffin rings in a pan of 
hot water; when the water boils drop the yolk of an egg 
into each ring. Have ready rounds of toasted bread, ar- 
rangethem ona hot platter and spread each with creamed 
chicken. Remove the yolks carefully and place one on 
each round of toast. Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff 
froth and drop from the spoon onto the yolks. Place in 
the oven until the fluffed egg is lightly browned. Serve 
at once, 


Creamed Spinach and Poached Eggs. Wash a peck of 
spinach. Put it into a stewpan with half a cupful of cold 
water and cook from twenty to thirty minutes. Salt the 
spinach, drain, and chop fine. Put a tablespoonful of 
butter substitute into a saucepan, stir in a tablespoonful of 
flour; add salt and pepper, the spinach 
and half acupful of top milk. Stir con- 
stantly for five minutes. Serve on a 
hot platter with poached eggs. 


Eggs a 1’Astoria. Boil six eggs for 
twenty minutes. Remove them from 
the fire and stand in cold water until 
chilled. Cut each egg into halves, take 
out the yolks, mash them smooth and 
add a teaspoonful of butter substitute, 
a teaspoonful of table sauce, pepper 
and salt. Stuff the empty whites of 
eggs with this mixture. Hollow out the 
centers of six tomatoes and sink in each 
the half of a stuffed egg, garnished 
with mayonnaise. Serve on crisp chic- 
ory leaves. 


Eggs Curried in Chicken Stock. 
Fry two chopped onions without color- 
ing; add two cupfuls of chicken stock 
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Eggs a l’Astoria Served in Tomato Cups 
on a Bed of Crisp Chicory 
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Eggs Curried in Chicken Stock 
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and one teaspoonful and a half of curry powder; add a 
cupful of milk thickened with a little flour, and cook until 
smooth. Remove the shells from six hard-boiled eggs, cut 
them into halves lengthwise, put them into the curry and 
simmer until heated through. 


Eggs Served Plaza Style. Mix one can of shrimps 
with a cupful of thick mayonnaise. Put a layer of the 
canned shrimp ‘on the bottom of little china ramekins; 
sink a hard-boiled egg down into the center of each rame- 
kin, pour over some mayonnaise and decorate with capers. 
Serve with finger rolls. 


Italian Risotto With Eggs. Peel and chop one onion. 
Melt a tablespoonful of bacon fat in a stewpan, put in 
the chopped onion and fry without browning; then add 
one cupful of rice and three cupfuls of white sauce and 
boil until the rice is tender. Turn the rice into a greased 
round flat pan and keep hot until the eggs are cooked. 
Poach four eggs. When done, let them drain, then place 
them on the molded rice. Garnish with parsley and pour 
over risotto sauce around the base. 

To make the sauce: Put two tablespoonfuls of butter 
substitute and two of flour into a saucepan; mix until 
smooth, and then add the liquor from half a can of toma- 
toes. Season with salt and pepper, half a teaspoonful of 
celery salt, one tablespoonful of table sauce and a table- 
spoonful of grated cheese. Let simmer for ten minutes. 


Egg Entrée for Luncheon. Boil three eggs for fifteen 
minutes, then place them in a bowl of cold water. Cut out 
some small rounds of bread with a cutter; fry these a 
golden brown in hot fat. When the eggs 
are cold enough, shell them carefully 
and wrap each one in half an uncooked 
sausage cake; work it round the egg 
so that it is entirely enveloped in the 
sausage; roll them in a little flour, drop 
them into hot fat, fry a golden color, 
and drain on paper. Cut the eggs into 
halves crosswise and put a half on each 
round of bread. Garnish with parsley. 


Eggs in Old-Virginia Style. Cut six 
hard-boiled eggs into halves; remove 
the yolks whole and mash them smooth 
with a little salad oil; add an equal 
amount of canned deviled chicken, mix 
with mayonnaise, fill the center of the 
eggs and press together. Make a nest 
of crisp lettuce leaves and arrange the 
eggs in a circle; garnish with small 


cooked carrots and decorate each egg 


with a ring of mayonnaise. 
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How They Made Mary the Most Popular Girl in the Town 





ORATIUS F. PERKINS had _ passed 

Driggs’ garage, on the shady side of Main 
Street, between the courthouse and the 
post office, exactly seventeen times that 
day, quite unconscious that Caleb Driggs 
was keeping tab on him. At five o’clock, 
as Perkins completed his seventeenth lap, 
Driggs looked up from his newspaper and 
called out cordially: ‘‘Hello, Perky! Sit 
J down here a minute.” 
Perkins drew himself up jauntily, saluted by touching his 
hat brim with a copy of the Evening Star he was carrying 
home, sank into the proffered chair and mopped his face 
wearily. He was pleased that Driggs had stopped him; it 
was more or less compliment to be noticed by Driggs at 
any time, and he was particularly grateful for the atten- 
tion at the end of a hot midsummer day that was ending 
gloomily in the usual fashion of Perkins’ days of futile effort 
and disappointment. 

Caleb Driggs had been watching Perkins all summer, and 
the little man with his absurd strut, feverish haste and 
important airs had got on Driggs’ nerves. And Caleb Driggs 
was not a nervous man. He was a philosopher, if Mont- 
gomery boasted one. His livery stable had stood for twenty 
years in Main Street, and the chairs under the big elm at the 
side of the driveway constituted the only club Montgomery 
had till the Elks came to town. 

Driggs was a Democrat and a member of the State Cen- 
_ tral Committee, but the only office he had ever held was the 
unremunerative one of trustee of the state agricultural 
school, an institution of which he was immensely proud. He 
had added bit by bit to the small farm he had inherited from 
his father until he now owned an entire section, where he 
bred horses and raised as fine corn as ever figured in the 
state fair entries. His big farmhouse had been the scene of 
many political conferences, and the nomination of at least 
one governor of the Hoosier commonwealth had been agreed 
on at a gathering of district’ leaders under Driggs’ rooftree. 

At the beginning of the gasoline invasion Driggs, correctly 
interpreting the handwriting on his brick front, plucked out 
the stable, and replaced it with a handsome automobile 
salesroom, with garage attached. He brought out a bright 
young man from Indianapolis to take charge of the garage, 
and the battered chairs remained just where they had been 
under the big elm. 














RIGGS pushed his hat back from his forehead and scru- 

tinized Perkins with his small, humorous gray eyes. 
‘‘Business good, Perky?’’ he asked absently, as he consid- 
ered the best method of attacking his subject. 

“Well, I guess I’m getting my share all right enough, Cale. 
I look for a big boom next spring if we land that cannery. 
I’ve been selling some of the stock; I pretty near landed Al 
Ferguson for a bunch the last time he was in town.” 

Perkins’ face brightened; the exaggerated sanguine look 
that had been familiar to Montgomeryites for many years 
became intensified. But his eyes shifted under Driggs’ keen 
gaze. Driggs knew perfectly well that Perkins was doing 
badly and that he barely earned enough to pay his office 
rent. Moreover, Driggs was a director in the Citizens’ 
National Bank where Perkins always had what he called a 
temporary accommodation. It was always “pretty near”’ 
with Perkins. Judge Walters, an ardent admirer of Mark 
Twain, had taken a hint from ‘‘Pudd’nhead Wilson’? and 
devised ‘‘ Pretty Near Perkins” as a sobriquet for the little 
real-estate and insurance man. 

‘“*How about your house, Perky?” Driggs asked. 

‘T’ve got two thousand on it, you know, Cale; but I 
expect to wipe it out next spring when the notes fall due. 
If Parrish builds up there it’s going to send values 
whooping—can’t help it. I’ve pretty near got 
Parrish to the point of buying my lot to double 
his frontage.” 

“T’ve bought that mortgage on your place, 
Perky. The notes ain’t due in the spring; 
they’re due next January —on the fifteenth 
of January.” 

“T guess you’re right, Cale,” Perkins 
conceded, slightly crestfallen. ‘I don’t 
carry dates in my head. Of course, it’s 
all right your buying the notes, but I’ma 
little surprised that the trust company 
would sell them; it was a sort of per- 
sonal matter between Lawton and me.” 

“It’s a little personal matter between 
you and me now, Perky,’ replied Driggs 
kindly. 

“Well, I'll be on hand with the money 
when it’s due; you needn’t be afraid of that,” 
said Perkins with a quick jerk of the head. 


ef HAT will be all right, Perky. Iwas thinkin’ 

about something else. I was thinkin’ about 
Mary. Mary’sa mighty nice girl.” The mental 
effort to correlate the mortgage on his house 
with his daughter somewhat baffled Perkins. 
“‘She’s about twenty-three now—just about, | 
figure.”’ 

“Twenty-three in October. Well, time runs 
on, Cale!’’ Perkins said with his pathetic, cheery 
smile. 

“I’ve noticed it,’”’ remarked Driggs dryly. 
“But about Mary. Of course she ain’t any of 
my business—neither, for that matter, are you,” 
he added bluntly. ‘‘ But I’ve been noticin’ that 
there ain’t many young fellows around here to 
marry nice girls like Mary. This bein’ a college 
town makes a difference. It’s enough to make a 
horse cry to see girls hanging around Struby’s all 
winter, lappin’ up soda water with boys they’re 
pretty near old enough to be mothers to. Mary 
doesn’t seem to go about much with the young 
folks, and I was thinkin’ somebody ought to start 
somethin’ for Mary. She looks kind o’ lonesome, 
someway.” 


” 
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“‘T’ve thought about Mary’s future a good deal; you may 
be sure I’ve thought about it a lot, Cale,” and Perkins’ eyes 
grew misty. 

“You've gotta be satisfied my intentions is all right, Perky. 
And you’ve gotta keep your mouth shut. I think there’s a 
chance comin’ for Mary. I may be miscalculatin’, and of 
course you never can tell; but I’ve been thinkin’ about it 
considerable.”’ 

Driggs in the guise of a matrimonial agent taxed Perkins’ 
imagination to the breaking point. Men passed and said, 
“"Lo, Perky!’ “’Lo, Cale!”; an interurban car bumped 
and boomed and clanged through Main Street. To all ap- 
pearances the world’s affairs were moving on as usual. There 
was nothing in the immediate landscape to encourage 
Perkins’ suspicion that his reason tottered. 

“I’ve noticed,” Driggs continued, ‘‘that Martha Shipley’s 
had pretty good luck placin’ her girls.’’ 


ro frowned. Manifestly this reference to his sister- 
in-law, otherwise Mrs. Amos B. Shipley, gave him no 
pleasure. The Shipleys prospered; Shipley had made money 
in lumber and staves and continued to make it; and Mrs. 
Shipley enjoyed spending it. Mrs. Perkins had died when 
Mary was twenty, and thereafter Mrs. Shipley, having four 
daughters of her own, had not been gracious to Mary. The 
usual invitation to Perkins and his daughter to break their 
Thanksgiving and Christmas bread at the Shipleys’ had been 
omitted for two years. This had hurt Perkins even more 
than Shipley’s transfer of his insurance to another agent. 
Still these matters could not concern Cale Driggs, nor had 
they any imaginable bearing on the fact that he had bought 
the mortgage on Perkins’ home. Nor was Driggs’ next 
remark particularly illuminating. 

“The light and water plants have been sold to a syndicate 
that’s goin’ to run ’em-as a single concern. It may take a 
couple o’ weeks to fix it up, but it’s a safe bet that it’s goin’ 
through.” 

Perkins’ face betrayed his annoyance. He had attempted 
to effect a merger of the Montgomery light and water plants 
half a dozen times, but nothing had come of his efforts; it 
was a blow to learn that the thing had been accomplished 
without his aid or knowledge. Things were always getting 
away from Perkins. 

“The Barnes crowd in Chicago’s taking over the proper- 
ties. I’ve got a little stock in both of ’em, and I’ve been up 
there a couple of times to sort o’ push things along. I’ve 
known Jim Barnes a long time; he used to go in strong for 
horse. Bond business grew on his hands so he had to cut 
horse out, but I always see Jim when I’m in Chicago and he 
takes me around to his club for a little horse talk.” 

Perkins still groped in the dark. Neither the merger of 


light and water nor the personal worth of Barnes, the 


Chicago capitalist, bore in the slightest, so far as he could 
see, upon his affairs. 


Bh. noticed,’’ Driggs resumed, ‘‘that whenever a new 
young man has struck this town he’s been kidnaped at 
the station and carried right up to the Shipleys. Martha 
has a good eye, and she certainly does pick winners. When 
young Marston came here to lay out the traction line Martha 
was on the job right away and married him to her Lizzie 
before the road was done. Marston’s old man just about 
owns the town he lives in up in Vermont. Gorby came here 
to hold down the Center Church pulpit, and first thing you 
know Martha had hitched him up to Sadie. Gorby had a 
rich uncle in Philadelphia who died while they were on their 
weddin’ trip and left him all his money. So Martha scored 
again. She’d hardly got Sadie off her hands before that 
Cincinnati architect began comin’ here about buildin’ the 
Temple. Martha found out Clippinger’s folks was 
well heeled and his prospects good, and soon Ella 
was all fixed. And now Lucy’s home from board- 
in’ school and her ma’s lookin’ for a chance to 
land her. I’ve just been thinkin’ over these 
things, Perky, in connection with Mary.” 


“Of course you understand, Cale, that I couldn’t do as 
much for Mary as Shipley’s done for his girls,’’ began Per- 
kins defensively. ‘‘ Mary’s mother had ideas about educat- 
ing girls that were a little different.” 

“They were,’’ said Driggs; “‘they were mighty different ; 
I noticed that; they were different in just about the way 
you’d expect.” 

His tone caused Perkins to look up at him quickly. He 
had supposed that Driggs had forgotten—he had all but for- 

otten himself —that Cale Driggs had been his principal rival 
oe the affections of Annie Kenyon, and that his own success 
was largely attributable to the aid of Annie’s sister Martha, 
who had married Amos Shipley and was well pleased with 
herself in consequence. Having chosen wisely for herself, 
she was not pleased at the thought of acquiring a brother- 
in-law who drove through Main Street perched in a sulky 
and raced horses at county fairs. 

‘At that juncture Horatius F. Perkins had come out of 
Ohio to become a teller in the Montgomery and Holton 
Bank, and his arrival seemed to the managerial Mrs. Shipley 
in every sense providential. 

Banking was, all things considered, a far more dignified 
business than running a livery stable and trading horses. 
And in those days Perkins was a dapper, well-set-up young 
man, who sang in the Center Church choir and was resource- 
ful in arranging charades at parties. Montgoméry breathed 
a sigh of relief and gratitude when Annie Kenyon dropped 
Caleb Driggs and married Horatius F. Perkins, who soon 
thereafter left the bank counter and launched into real 
estate and insurance on his own account. Not satisfied 
with this he became and remained Montgomery’s first and 
only promoter. It was he who “interested capital,’ a 
phrase he introduced to Main Street, in a veneer works, 
which ran for two years and was then sold by order of court 
to Shipley, who immediately made money out of it. 


ES, Perkins was a failure, but even people who had lost 
money through Perkins or who had lent him small sums 
were sorry for him. If they were not sorry for him they 
were sorry for Mary, and knowing that people were sorry 
for Mary did not add to Perkins’ cheer. 
“T guess,’”’ Driggs was saying, ‘“‘that Annie’s notion of 
educatin’ Mary was about right.” 

By dint of much self-denial and the surreptitious plying 
of the needle Mrs. Perkins had sent Mary to a college where 
emphasis is laid on the domestic arts. She, too, had known 
that Perkins was a failure and, being gifted with a foresight 
born of adversity, she had done her best to fortify Mary 
against the accumulated floods that must inevitably follow 
the long succession of rainy days to which the Perkins 
household had become accustomed. A month after Mary 
came home with her diploma Mrs. Perkins died. 

Driggs’ last remark was a delicate reference to the fact 
that since her graduation Mary had taught the domestic 
arts in the Montgomery High School. Under his jaunty 
exterior Perkins was a sensitive soul, and he was not happy 
in the thought that Mary’s sixty-five dollars a month was 
practically all that kept the Water-Street cottage going. 

““Mary’s a mighty fine girl,’’ Driggs went on. ‘‘She’s one 
of the prettiest girls we ever had in this town. The Shipley 
girls never touched her for looks, and none of ’em ever had 
any more sense than their ma.” 

““Martha has her weaknesses,’’ Perkins admitted, mar- 
veling that Driggs, who was known to be tolerant of human 
weaknesses, should thus disclose his unfavorable opinion of 
Mrs. Amos B. Shipley. 

“T guess that’s about all, Perky,” said Driggs, with a 
vague air of surprise that the conclusion had been reached 
so quickly. ‘‘To-morrow there’ll be a thousand dollars to 
your credit in the Citizens’. You don’t know where it 
comes from, and for that matter neither do I—you get the 
idea?”’ 

Perkins did not get it; cold perspiration broke out on his 
forehead and he felt a numbness in his arms that he thought 
might be paralysis. 

“IT want you to tell Mary to buy her some 
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A message then to father on the phone, 
For such a treat one should not have alone. 
’Tis read through hurriedly and then again, 


And once more slowly, for their little Ben 
Now father rushes in with manly stir; 


And scans the pages for a wee bit more; 


The passing neighbors ask about “the boy,” 
And mother proudly reads, aglow with joy. 
Then father tucks the envelope away 


She longs to take it to her club, but— well, 


Besides, next day the paper prints it all, 

And father struts and never looked so tall, 
And mother cuts it out to put away 

To keep until he marches home — some day. 


His fairest work, whatever trophies come, 
I still believe will be his letter home. 


HIS LETTER HOME 


iy IS his boyish scrawl; two eyes grow dim — 


A mother’s eyes which used to watch for him; 


Has used strange terms as yet unknown to her. 
He, smiling, reads aloud and walks the floor— 


The children come from school and each must hear, 
And have explained the names that sound so’ queer; 


And mother’s hurt, but will not say him nay; 


There’s much she’s memorized enough to tell ; 


=~ «wl ws 


new clothes—the pink-and-white fluttery stuff 
girls wear in summer; and the hats and hose and 
things that go along with’em. I guess you won’t 
have to persuade Mary not to blow herself on 





around in; just nice and comfortable and cool- 
lookin’ clothes would be my idea. I guess you 
can trust Mary not to make a fool of herself.” 


““IQUT that two thousand on the house is about 
all I can carry,’’ began Perkins huskily. 
““You see, Cale ——”’ 

“‘T’m glad you mentioned the house again, 
Perky. It needs a coat o’ paint. I noticed this 
mornin’ that one of the pillars of the porch has 
rotted out at the bottom. Better send somebody 
up there to straighten ’er up before the painters 
go towork. And there are some pickets off the 
fence and the gate doesn’t gee. You’d better 
allow a hundred for the house, and maybe a little 
furniture would help the inside—that’s up to 
you; and some nice, comfortable chairs for the 
porch.” 

“But, Cale, I can’t paint the house—well’’— 
the little gentleman swallowed his pride with 
a painful effort—‘I’m behind at the grocery, a 
matter of a couple hundred. I can hardly spend 
money fixing up the place when I’m in so deep 
with Saxby. I’m mighty grateful, but I guess 
we’d better drop this.” 

“‘Um-m.” Driggs reflected a moment. ‘‘That 
will be all right, Perky. I’ll make that deposit 
fifteen hundred.” 

“But I don’t quite see, Cale " 

“T don’t want you to,” said Driggs, rising and 
stamping his feet to shake down his trousers. 
“And if Mary asks any questions about how you 
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the kind o’ foolishness her Cousin Lucy prances_ 
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‘Pack up’ your troubles in your old 
kit bag, 
And smile, smile, smile. 
While you’ve a lucifer to light 
your fag, 
Smile, boys, that’s the style. 
What’s the use of worrying? 
It never was worth while. So— 
Pack up your troubles in your old 
kit bag, 
And smile, smile, smile!” 


SMILED—who could have 

helped it ? Judith Taine Wen- 

dell stood in the doorway of 
our living room, in the heavy 
fur coat and little snug hat in 
which she drives the great closed 
car which has been sent on from 
her old home since her mar- 
riage. Her dark eyes were glow- 
ing, her lips were laughing—lips ° 
which had just been singing the 
brave and merry words of the 
popular war song. As for the 
voice which had rung through 
the hall, it was one of the richest 
contralto voices that I had ever 
known. 

“Yes, Judith dear, I'll smile 
gladly. Jack’s letter has made 
me gloriously happy. I’ll wager 
you've had one from Kirke 
Junior.” 

She pulled off her heavy driv- 
ing glove and laid her hand 
upon her heart. The gesture was 
eloquent of the treasure hidden 
beneath. 

‘“Wonderful news — they’ve 
been moved up a bit nearer their 
hearts’ desire. At the new camp 
they can hear the roar of the 
guns miles away. Kirke’s crazy 
over a French officer who’s made 
friends with him—and it turns 
out he’s of a family my mother 
knew well in Paris. But the best 
thing in his letter —— Oh, Mrs. 
Redding, it’s given me such a 
glorious idea! I’ve found it— 
the thing I’ve been looking for. 
Oh, I’m so happy about it!” 

“You look it. Take off the 
big coat and tell me. What 
have you found?” 


HE got the coat off in a trice, 
emerging a slim figure in a 
picturesque brown velvet frock, 
of the costly simplicity which'so 
well suited her. I happened, 
however, through Katherine 
Wendell, to know the history of 
that frock. Born in Paris, three 
years before, it had_ suffered 
various alterations to keep it in 











vivid face, suddenly she rose 
and went over to the great open 
piano. She dropped upon the 
bench and struck into the crash- 
ing chorus of the war song which 
has swept the country with its 
contagious call to arms. And 
oh, I hadn’t known that Judith 
could sing like that! Yet—why 
should she not, with her brim- 
ming heart itself ‘‘over there”? 


“We'll be over—we’re coming over— 
And we won’t come back till it’s 
over, over there!”’ 


Judith swung about again 
upon the bench, to find Lester 
Sylvester beside her. ‘Mrs. 
Wendell,” he said, “‘if I will lead 
your community chorus, will 
you stand beside me and sing 
the solo parts?”’ 


gUDITH slipped from her seat 
and stood facing him. Her 
face was aglow, but her answer 
was very quiet: ‘‘ Mr. Sylvester, 
I will be of any use to you that 
you can put me to. But—a 
community chorus has no solo 
parts. It’s just made up of US! 
You have your great big chance 
to take US —the people — not 
the musically educated people, 
but US, the American people, 
who need song in our hearts 
now as we have never needed 
it before. You can put it on our 
lips—our untrained lips—and 
it will get into our hearts that 
way, as it never could have got 
in in any other.” 

“But your lips are not un- 
trained,” said he, regarding her. 
“Where is 

Judith mentioned one of the 
names of the musical teaching 
world. She did it as if it didn’t 
matter in the least. It did mat- 
ter to Lester Sylvester. It com- 
pleted his conquest. 

“Mrs. Wendell,’’ he ques- 
tioned, “what do you think he 
would say to this?” 

Judith cried out. ‘‘Oh, don’t 
you know? Why, he’s ‘over 
there,’ teaching the boys in the 
camps to sing war songs. He’s 
written a war song—one of the 
breeziest, jolliest, most make- 
your-feet-dance songs of the 
whole year. He—why, he'd say 
‘Goahead, and God bless you!’”’ 

A few minutes later Lester 
Sylvester bowed her out as if 
she had been a queen. When we 

















the mode, growing, according 
to Judith, more dear, and cer- 
tainly more becoming, with each 
transition. It was to have no 
successor of its own kind until the war was over. The money 
which once had gone to France for Judith’s clothes still went 
there—but not for clothes. 

“You know,’’ she expounded rapidly, ‘I’ve so wanted to 
do something for the town—to help. Lately, at the Red 
Cross rooms, the women and girls have been so sober—oh, 
so sober! Nobody can wonder; yet—I’ve such a feeling that 
we mustn’t show one another such faces. Yesterday I saw 
several crying as they made sponges—just one had started it. 
It’s so contagious, you know, that breakdown, when it once 
starts. Mrs. Redding, I want to do something to help us all 
to—why, just to be like our men! They’re not crying 
about it, they’re packing up their troubles in their old kit 
bags, and smile—smile—smiling! We've just got to smile 
too!” 

“Yes, dear, I agree with you. And how are you going to 
bring it about ?”’ 

Then she told me her plan. It was such a big and daring 
plan it almost took my breath away—that is, it was a big 
and daring plan for our conservative, hard-to-move little 
town. Could we—would we—do it? But to Judith appar- 
ently there were no difficulties in the way. To the born 
leader there never are any difficulties—except as a spur to 
action. 

“Come with me in my car while I enlist recruits,” she 
invited, when the plan lay all before me. And of course I 
went. 


N FIVE minutes, in the big, wine-colored limousine, we 

were off. The .first person we went to see was Lester 
Sylvester. 

“Tf you can manage him,” I said to Judith, ‘I shall believe 
you can do anything. Yet he’s not at all the type of man 
you need.” 

Judith turned and looked at me. I shall not soon forget 
the look in those beautiful eyes of hers. ‘‘ You know,’’ she 
said, ‘‘he might become the kind of man we need. For if he 
does this thing he’ll—not stay just what he was before. 
And we have to have Lester Sylvester for every reason, so 
we just have to make him see it!” 


“Sing it— Every One of You!” He Commanded, and Held the Baton High in Air, Waiting 


Here were youth and courage indeed. For though this was 
a small town, Lester Sylvester, barytone, was not a small fig- 
ure in it. Tall, slender, rather foreign-looking—though this 
was probably the effect of his seldom-cut black hair—Sylvester 
had been one of the world’s great singers before he broke 
down in health. Partially recovering, he had been bidden by 
his throat specialist to take a long rest from concert singing, 
and he had for some reason chosen our town as the place in 
which to organize and teach a class of music pupils, to keep 
from rusting in his profession. One could hardly imagine 
Lester Sylvester standing, baton in hand, and leading a small- 
town audience in singing ‘‘ Pack up your troubles in your old 
kit bag!’’ To him it would be a desecration of his art, a 
lowering of standards to which he would not stoop. 

Certainly Judith had courage! Why, I wondered, had she 
not been content to ask one of our church-choir leaders to 
undertake this task? 


I WISH I had time to describe the interview which took 
place in the Sylvester studio. I wish I had power to describe 
Judith herself. I saw young Mrs. Wendell that day in a new 
guise. Hitherto she had been the radiant girl, the engaging 
young wife, drawing all eyes by her beauty and charm. 
To-day, in the presence of the skeptical musician, arguing 
coldly that he could not debase his art by teaching doggerel 
to the masses, however desirable it might be that the masses 
should be cheered and heartened, Judith became the clever 
logician, the poised persuader, the woman who cannot be 
denied because, step by step, she convinces her opponent 
that she needs him for a great service which, if he will retain 
her admiration and respect, he will not refuse. 

She had mentioned—casually, but in just the right place 
the noted musicians who have given up their birthright to 
take their place in the war. She had spoken of big musical 
leaders, formerly as fastidious as he in their choice of pro- 
grams, who were not hesitating to teach both soldiers and 
citizens to “ Pack up their troubles,” and to sing the national 
anthem as it should be sung. 

And then, when Mr. Sylvester, palpably swayed but still 


hesitating, fell moodily silent, his dark eyes fixed upon her 





were in the car again I said to 
Judith: “ My dear, you’ve been 
quite wonderful. I really didn’t 
believe you could do it.”’ 

Again she looked at me—and I understood better than 
before the quality of leadership in her. It was not arrogance — 
it was not self-conceit—it was hardly even conscious power. 
It was something finer—belief in the nobility of others. 

“T’ve found,” she told me, “that most people will do 
what is asked of them—if they are convinced that they are 
really needed. I think Mr. Sylvester will put his very best 
into his conductorship, though I know nothing he ever did 
will have cost him more. And oh, what it will do for him! 
though he doesn’t know that yet.” 


OR the following week the wine-colored limousine was 

oftener seen upon our streets than ever. Young Mrs. 
Wendell was already a general favorite; everywhere she was 
made welcome. Katherine Wendell and I watched her with 
wonder, that she could make friends so fast and so surely. 

‘The reason she charms us so,’”” Mrs. Wendell said ‘one 
evening, when she and her husband had run in to spend a 
few minutes by our fire, “‘is that we feel she really cares for 
every acquaintance she makes. I think there’s no doubt but 
she’ll have the whole town out for her first chorus evening. 
Who do you think is her latest recruit? Mary Maloney, 
laundress!”’ 

**Mary’s coming to sing for her Tim,” said Kirke Wen- 
dell. ‘I was with Judith when she invited her. ‘Is it the 
songs he’s singin’ over there ye’ll be t’achin’ us?’ she asked. 
‘If it’s Timmy’s songs ye’ll be singin’, Mrs. Kirke, I'll get 
me ironin’ out of the way early and shlip in unbeknownst.’ 
Isn’t that simply great ?—bless her heart!” 

“When I see Lester Sylvester t’achin’’ Mary Maloney,” 
Barry observed skeptically, “I'll burst into song myself out 
of sheer joy in the sight. When I hear the man who has 
sung ‘Au clair de la Lune’ before princes, shouting ‘While 
you've a lucifer to light your fag, Smile, boys, that’s the 
style!’ I’Il—I don’t know exactly what I'll do to relieve my 
feelings!” 

“You will behold all these things,’’ prophesied Kirke 
Wendell confidently. 
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Betty Bonnet’s Rainy Day Party 


By Sheila Young 
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“*Not merely a.carrot I say 
But a tender and vi ims ‘Chantenay. 

For I firmly opine that a soup to be fine 
Must be made in a superfine way.”’. 

















Why are we so “particular” 


Why do we insist that every small detail in the 
making of Campbell’s Vegetable Soup shall be exactly right? 

Because this means a soup that is tastier and more wholesome, one that 
gives you better food-value and health-value for your money, a soup that 
maintains the Campbell reputation, upon which our business absolutely depends. 

For example, take carrots. We will not use a rough or “prongy” carrot 
i nor one with a harsh pithy core. Our specifications require a smooth, well- 
t cultivated type positively free from coarseness or bitterness. —The Chantenay 
carrot which the little chef above holds in his right hand is of a deep orange 
color inside and is sweet and tender all through—a perfect carrot. | 

And we are particular with every ingredient in ; 





Campbell's Vegetable Soup 


We consider each one of them important. cabbage and “Country Gentleman” corn. 


And there are 33 ingredients in all. We include fancy “head” rice — pearled 
We use large firm white potatoes for which barley, crisp green okra, fresh celery and 

il we pay a high premium, sweet yellow Cana- __ parsley and a purée of choice tomatoes. 
ii dian rutabagas—which must not be less We blend these with a rich stock made 
i than five inches in diameter for our use, from selected beef. We add a sprinkling of 


i “Baby” lima beans—the pick of the yield, ‘“A.B.C.” macaroni and a delicate flavoring 
fancy Alaska peas—small and sweet, Dutch of leek, onion and sweet red peppers. 


Nourishing, appetizing, economical both to buy and to use—this wholesome soup should , 
‘ have a place in the regular menu of every American home. Order it J 
i" from your grocer by the dozen or more. And never be without it. 2a 
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Beef Consommé Printanier 
Bouillon Julienne Tomato 
Celery Mock Turtle Tomato-Okra 
Chicken Mulligatawny Vegetable 
Chicken*Gumbo (Okra). Mutton Vegetable-Beef 
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The Foursquare Woman 


YOUNG officer, recently writing to his 

A mother, said: ‘‘You little realize with 

what interest our soldiers watch the work 

that women are doing for the war; and in ad- 

dressing my men on this subject, I always con- 

clude by saying: ‘We must stand foursquare for 
their sake.’’”’ 

There can be but one response from every 
American woman to such an ideal and such loy- 
alty from our Army in the field, and that is: 

“As you stand foursquare for your country’s 
sake and ours, so we at home will stand four- 
square for our country’s sake and yours. As 
you in your answer to the call of duty leave all 
to defend our country’s honor, so will we stand 
ready to perform any task demanded of us.” 

The foursquare woman to-day realizes that 
the first enthusiasm for unusual tasks of more 
or less spectacular character is past, and that 
the time for active, difficult work has come. 
She realizes that conditions demand a careful 
survey of our own and our Allies’ needs, with 
clearness of judgment and keenness of vision 
which reach beyond the present moment; and 
she enters upon her path of duty with a will to 
act, a determination to obey, and the inspira- 
tion of the dynamic power of an ideal to keep her 
mind and spirit serene and steadfast. 

She knows she must be physically, mentally 
and morally alive, and that she must prepare 
herself for active duty wherever her service is 
most needed, regardless of difficulties, or uncon- 
geniality of task, or dangers, and with the full 
understanding that her part must be performed 
in coéperation with those upon whom the 
responsibility of our war activities devolves. 

The foursquare woman is a volunteer. No 
able-bodied woman has a right to occupy space 
in our land who is not doing, or preparing to do, 
some active service for the right to occupy the 
space she fills. Are you a foursquare woman? 
Then register for your place in the ranks of the 
army at home. There is no lack of opportunity 
for those with a will to serve, and the four- 
square woman will find it. 


Mauss ldaate tl. 
School War Meetings 


AVE you had a war-service meeting at your 

rural schoolhouse? The authorities at 
Washington attach the utmost importance to 
these meetings, especially in rural districts, 
through which it is hoped to carry to all the 
people an understanding of what this war is 
about, and what it is necessary that we think 
and do in order that peace may be restored. 

To further this work the Department of Edu- 
cational Propaganda of the Woman’s Commit- 
tee has arranged with the United States Bureau 
of Education to organize at once not more than 
two counties in a state for the purposes of pa- 
triotic education. But whether or. not you hap- 
pen to live in a county that has been selected 
for this experimental work by the Woman’s 
Committee, you can contribute toward the 
same end, and that is what counts. If you are a 
teacher you can proceed at once to the organiza- 
tion of a war-service meeting or a series of such 
meetings. If you are not a teacher you can get 
in touch with the teacher of the school your chil- 
dren attend, or other school authorities, and 
help them to organize war meetings. Z 

Here is the kind of program for such meetings 
that the Woman’s Committee is suggesting: 

Music—‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner,” and, if 
— other patriotic songs, to be participated in 

¥ all. 
” Recitations of patriotic poems by one or two of 
the pupils. 

Prose declamations by pupils or others of selec- 
tions from the President's Flag-Day address, or from 
one of his war messages. 

Three short speeches by the best speakers avail- 
able on such subjects as: 

‘“‘What Brought America Into This War?” 
“*What Will be the Gain if We Win This War?” 
“‘What Will We Lose if We Lose This War?”’ 
‘“*What is the Real Meaning of This War?”’ 
“‘What Can I Do to Help Win This War?” 

Any woman, whether school-teacher or not, 
can get abundant material for getting up a war- 
meeting program, by application to the Depart- 
ment of Educational Propaganda of the Woman’s 
Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Speakers may be secured by communicating 
with your County or State Council of Defense, 
or with your local war bureau if you have one. 











Our Own War Babies 


ORE babies died last winter—more babies are dying now—than before 
we entered the war. A complex of conditions, resulting from the war, 
is sapping our national life at its roots; infant mortality is increasing. 

Women, who alone know what it costs to create human life, instinctively 
recoil from war. That it may the sooner be over they have rushed to the 
support of our armies, and are doing their utmost to repair and restore as 
much of what is being destroyed as can be repaired and restored. Will they 
not, with equal earnestness and energy, devote themselves to the prevention 
of loss of and damage to human life by war wherever they can be prevented? 

Even in times of peace one-half of the deaths of both mothers and babies 
are unnecessary. That is to say, they could have been prevented. The 
increased death toll among babies since we entered the war is also largely 
preventable. England, spurred by war conditions into more adequate atten- 
tion to the problem, has brought down her infant death rate to a figure lower 
than that of peacetime. 

It is not the sword of the invader that is killing our babies and threaten- 
ing the physical and moral welfare of older children. The war is using more 
indirect, insidious means. Some of them are a rising cost of living, without 
compensatory increase in income, resulting in inadequate food and shelter 
for children; shortage or prohibitive prices of milk; entrance of nursing and 
expectant mothers into industry without proper safeguard; failure of our 
social organizations to provide adequate medical and nursing facilities for 
rural women; dangerous suspensions or relaxed enforcement of child-labor 
laws, permitting young children to enter industry too soon or under improper 
conditions; lessened incomes for public and private agencies devoted to 
infant and child welfare; improper absence of boys and girls from school, 
leading to présent irregularities and future handicaps. 

These are the things which are menacing the children—some born of 
war conditions, others only aggravated by war conditions. Every effort 
toward eliminating or ameliorating these conditions is war service of the 
highest type; and to this service women everywhere, whatever their situa- 
tion, are called. You can serve by enlisting under the forces of the Woman’s 
Committee of the Council of National Defense, which, through its Depart- 
ment of Child Welfare, headed by Miss Julia Lathrop, Chief of the United 
States Children’s Bureau, and Dr. Jessica B. Peixotto, Executive Secretary, is 
going to go “over the top” for the children in wartime. 

What is it proposed todo? The conditions suggest the remedies, explicitly 
expressed in the Children’s Bureau wartime program. Here it is: 

(1) Public protection of maternity and infancy. Essentials: Public 
health nurses and suitable medical attention for every mother in America. 

(2) Mothers’ care for older children. Essentials: Adequate living in- 
comes for all families; mothers’ pensions for civilians; family allowances for 
soldiers’ families and special provisions for extraordinary needs to secure 
every home against lack of adequate comfort and protection for children. 

(3) Enforcement of all child-labor laws and full schooling for all children 
of school age; maintenance of standards in spite of all war pressure. 

(4) Recreation for children and youth, abundant, decent and protected 
from any form of exploitation. 

The problem of adequate provision for mothers, babies and older children 
is in many respects a community problem. Treating it as such, there are 
many things that the average untrained woman in the community, busy with 
her own home or work, can do. Here are some of them: 

Information is the first requisite. Has your community the information 
it ought to have about its mothers, babies and children? Are all the boys 
and girls in school who ought to be there? If not, why? Are any private 
interests or public officials seeking to relax child-labor regulations and laws? 
How many women with young children are taking “war jobs”? Are there 
any children suffering from lack of enough milk or other nourishment ? 

Ask these questions in your club meeting, in your newspapers, in your 
churches; ask them of your local authorities, your doctors and your school- 
teachers and officials. Asking the questions will start a discussion, which 
will bring out facts. These in turn show you what needs to be done. 

Raise your voice for strict enforcement of all municipal or other regula- 
tions for safeguarding the milk supply, home sanitation and school attend- 
ance. Contribute all you can toward a public opinion that will compel 
observance and enforcement of the laws, and influence delinquent officials, 
employers or parents. Do not stop with mere criticism of overworked public 
officials; work for the provision of sufficient public funds to permit the doing 
of what must be done. 

Uphold the hands of public and private agencies devoted to children’s 
welfare. The war has reduced their incomes and deprived them of many 
workers. Give them a day’s pay, a day’s service—anything that you can. 
Volunteer, and they will find means for you to help. Give your heartiest sup- 
port to organizations or individuals taking the lead in national and local 
efforts for child conservation. Interest your neighbors and friends. 

Keep in mind the program laid down, and codperate with the forces of 
the Woman’s Committee to make that program a reality. Those who possess 
the vote have a powerful means of bringing local governmental officials and 
agencies to its support and securing the money necessary to execute it. 

There is much for women to do, mothers particularly, if they will but 
recognize their vital and common interests at stake and act accordingly. 








Miss AGNES NESTOR, Chicago, Illinois 
Miss IDA M. TARBELL, New York 
Miss MAUDE WETMORE, Newport, Rhode Island 


Send No Food to Soldiers 


ro Council of National Defense, through 
the Woman’s Committee, asks women 
everywhere to cease the practice of sending 
food to soldiers in camps in the United States. 
This is asked for the following reasons: 

The soldier doesn’t need it; he gets in camp 
an abundance of good food. 

_ It adds to existing mail and railway conges- 
tion. 

Much of the food formerly sent to camps has 
spoiled en route; its sending was therefore sheer 
waste and a menace to the health of recipients. 

The aggregate amount of food thus sent to 


camps has been enormous; the nation cannot 
afford it. 


Food Leaflets for You 


| She month thus far has increased rather 
than decreased the need for further teaching 
and practice of food conservation and food sub- 
stitution in order that we may support our 
armies and our Allies in the war. That is why 
the Woman’s Committee is lending its aid to the 
spreading of the gospel of food in war as con- 
tained in a series of ten leaflets on foods and 
their uses, prepared by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the United States 
Food Administration in codperation. All these 
leaflets are free. Ask for any of them of the 
Woman’s Committee, the Department of Ag- 
riculture, or the Food Administration, at Wash- 
ington, or of your State College of Agriculture. 
Here they are: 


“Start the Day Right With a Good Breakfast.”’ 
**Do You Know Corn Meal?”’ 

“‘A Whole Dinner in One Dish.” 

*“Choose Your Food Wisely.” 

*“*Make a Little Meat Go a Long Way.” 

“Do You Know Oatmeal?” 

“Food for Your Children.” 

“*Instead of Meat.’’ 

“*Vegetables for Winter.”’ 

“*Plenty of Potatoes.” 


Get these yourself and tell your neighbor 
about them. 


Women’s War Work 


The Superior, Wisconsin, unit of the United 
States Council of National Defense has organ- 
ized a fish market to promote the eating of this 
food as a substitute for meat. Herring, fresh 
from the Lake, is sold in this market on Tuesdays 
for 5 to 8 cents a pound. 


* * * 


The Missouri Division has’ established city 
milk stations where the mothers among the poor 
may get milk at 10 cents a quart instead of 
paying the 13 cents asked by retail distributors. 


* * * 


The first day the Indianapolis unit opened 
its open market it sold its entire stock for $4.75. 
Forty days later its sales for one day were $965. 
Moreover, when some local grocers refused to 
handle bread at 8 cents ‘a loaf, because of the 
small profit, the woman’s market came to the 
rescue and accepted and sold the entire output 
of several bakeries. Sales are made on the basis 
of the producers’ minimum price plus 10 per cent 
for market expense. 


* * * 


“Bounty baskets” seem to have originated 
with the Oklahoma Division of the Woman’s 
Committee. These baskets are placed in stores, 
and customers at these stores are urged to drop 
in them portions of their purchases or other 
articles whichcan be used in relief work. Arti- 
cles of food and clothing were asked for particu- 
larly and the response has been very generous. 


* * 


English women, experienced in raising money 
for war funds of all sorts, advise the publication 
of itemized expenses as well as of all receipts, to 
maintain public confidence in the management 
of the funds. One woman, who collected 125,000 
books, 136 pianos, 100 billiard tables, and 
$66,000 in money, published her audited and 
itemized accounts, showing an expense of only 
$655, or less than one per cent of receipts. Con- 
trast that figure with some of the unsupervised 
war funds in America, in which expenses have 
frequently been known to amount to much 
more than half of the receipts. 
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What its Problems 
are and How They 





are Being Met 





What’s to be Done With 
the Vote ? 


WOMAN, foremost among those in our 
public life,was asked what women propose 
to do with the vote when they all have it. 

“T can tell you one thing we did,”’ she said, 
“soon after we got the vote. We elected a 
woman state superintendent of schools.” 

‘* But electing women to office is not the chief 
aim of woman suffrage, is it?”’ 

“Certainly not,’’? she replied. *‘ We didn’t 
make that woman superintendent of schools 
because she was a woman, but because she 
knew something about schools while none of her 
male predecessors had either been interested in 
or known anything about schools. They were 
merely politicians holding public office for pay.”’ 

Another woman, of national reputation in 
child-welfare work and public protection of ma- 
ternity, was asked the same question. 

“IT can’t speak for women generally,’’ she 
said, “but what happened in our town was that 
the women made me public health officer. Not 
because I was a suffragist, for I wasn’t at that 
time, but because, I suppose, they knew I 
would help to get done the things that needed 
to be done. And our community does much 
more now for the mothers and the babies than 
it used to do.”’ 

Still another woman, long identified with the 
national woman-suffrage movement, was sought 
out. “What measures will women urge when 
they get the vote?’’ she was asked. ‘‘ What will 
be your program?”’ 

“‘We have no present program,’’ she said, 
“except to get the vote. We want it not to 
create a separate element in the body politic, 
but so that women may have a recognized part 
in public affairs that concern men and women 
alike. We expect women will use the vote to 
express their desire for more of the things that 
conserve life and human happiness, particularly 
to secure in the community by political action 
better provision and security for their children 
and their homes. 

‘“‘The vote is not the end; it is only a means 
to anend. The program for most women as soon 
as they get the vote doubtless will be to learn 
what are the things that affect them that can 
be improved through their political action. The 
vote will be the means of women’s coéperating 
with men in providing for matters affecting 
women’s every interest which heretofore have 
been left entirely to men.” 

Women in many states already are voters. 
Manymoreare likelyto become voters soon. No 
matter how slow or rapid the intermediate 
steps, it is becoming the duty of every woman 
to begin to think of what she will do with the 
vote when she gets it. What willshe contribute 
toward a program to put upto the voters in her 
community? How can she help to make her 
home safer, to insure her children all that the 
community could give them and to give herself 
a broader opportunity in life? 

The time has come when every woman must 
begin to think of the processes about her which 
affect her home and its welfare; what she 
would like to change and how; what the prob- 
lems are in which she wants to help. 


TS war has increased the call and widened 
the opportunity to women to become 
greater producers. But what means are being 
provided to enable women to finance the larger 
productive enterprises that they are urged to un- 
dertake? Who has offered to put up the money ? 

For women who own farms the funds and 
facilities of our new system of Federal farm-loan 
banks are available on the same terms as men. 
But comparatively few women hold actual title 
to farm lands, much as they are contributing to 
American agriculture. 

It has been proposed recently that some of 
the Government’s money being devoted to 
stimulating greater food production for the war 
be made available for loans to women ready to 
respond to the call for more food. Whether this 
plan goes through or not, here is what in many 
cases can be done: 

When the farmer applies for a loan through 
the farm-loan bank, let his wife’s scheme be 
included with his as justification for the loan, 
and let a portion of the proceeds of the loan go 
to her for her purposes. Why are not water- 
works, kitchen equipment and electricity, for 
example—the use of which will release the farm 
wife from drudgery to give more attention to 
poultrykeeping, beekeeping, or canning for the 
market—just as good grounds for a loan with 
which to install these aids to greater production 
as her husband’s wish to buy a tractor engine or 
a team of mules for a similar purpose? 

The most valuable feature of such an arrange- 
ment is that it will bring the farm wife into 
recognized and closer partnership with her hus- 
band, a condition which is too often absent now. 





























‘ra war has already changed and will even more definitely change 
the thought and life of the American woman. Entirely new prob 
lems will be hers: new duties will call: new ideas will supplant the 
old: a larger housekeeping is here. These all call for a wider horizon 
for every woman, for she will have to take her place and play her part 
in the movement. On this page an effort will be made to explain the 
questions already here and those looming up, and to show how they 
are expanding the field of women's activities. 


—Tue EpirTor. 








The New Store Without Clerks 


HE new retail grocery store is reduced to 

its lowest terms—it is clerkless, and cus- 
tomers wait on themselves. Down the cen- 
ter of the store is a railing dividing the store 
into two aisles, lined with the goods for sale. 
Customers enter by one aisle and leave by the 
other. Every article is plainly marked with its 
price and, as far as’ practicable, goods are ar- 
ranged alphabetically—apples, butter, coffee, 
and soforth. Customers select what they want 
by brand, price or appearance. 

Near the door is the cashier. He inspects 
what the purchaser has in hand or market bas- 
ket, calls the amount due, and shopping is over. 

Naturally prices are much lower here than 
anywhere else in town, It is because the cost 


of doing business is so much less, The usual 
store services of clerks, bookkeepers for charge 
accounts, delivery equipment, telephone, etc, 


‘do not need to be charged against all sales. 


Instead, the store furnishes the goods only; 
the customers furnish the service. They get a 
maximum value for minimum expense. If you 
are slow in buying no one’s time but yours is 
wasted, 

This type of store must depend largely if not 
wholly on the sale of package goods. Theidea is 
suggestive and also lays bare a principle of re- 
tail distribution, whichis that the customer, and 
not the merchant, pays for every bit of store 
service. A series of these stores has proved suc- 
cessful thus far ina Southern city. 


Next Winter’s Coal 


HO really suffered most from the break- 

down of our coal-supply service last win- 
ter? Wasn’t it you and the children, who were 
most at home? ‘ 

The new year in the coal business begins in 
April. Measures and decisions adopted now 
will largely determine prices and supplies for 
next winter. What shall they be? 

Are you ready to make any suggestions likely 
to help your local situation? Or are you con- 
tenting yourself with scolding the coal man or 
blaming it on ‘‘the Government”? There is no 
reason why women, perhaps more vitally con- 
cerned in the situation than any others, should 
not have asharein determiningjwhat shall be 
done in each community; their interests should 
certainly be considered. 


Suppose, then, you study the coal problem. 
Learn where your coal supply comes from and 
what happens to it between the mine and your 
bin. The facts are available all about youif you 
will but seek them. 

In your club will be a good way to do this. 
When your members, or perhaps a committee 
of members, have reached some conclusions as 
to what is necessary and wisein order to protect 
your homes next winter, get in touch with the 
local fuel administrator and present your views. 
He will be glad of yourinterest and assistance. 

Stillanother suggestion: Ifthe United States 
Fuel Administration does not take action to 
prevent it, why should not you anda few neigh- 
— to pool your orders fornext winter’s 
coal? 


The New Community Service 


FirTEEN HuNDRED CoMMunITIES Have THIs SERVICE; HAs Yours? 


OULDN’T you like to have in your own 

city or county someone to whom you could 
go for helpin your household problems? Some- 
one equipped to lead in community organization 
through which we can do the things that will 
help win the war at home? Someone who will 
lead the way and help you to havea larger part 
in such things as greater food production, food 
conservation; in gardening, dairying, beekeep- 
ing, poultry raising, marketing and preserving 
perishable foods—in short, in everything that 
makes for conservation of our national energies 


and resources for the war, and conservation of 


individual time, health.and income? 


Women in 1500 communities now have home 
economic organizers detailed there by the Gov- 
ernment to help in these things. They are 
known as home demonstration agents, and 
more are being appointed all the time. They 
are serving as the official line of communication 
between the Government and the American 
home. 

If your home and your community are not 
connected with Uncle Sam through one of these 
woman demonstration agents, inquire of your 
State College of Agriculture or of the United 
States Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, D. C., as to.how you can have one. - 


The New Kind of Farm 


HE war has brought increased demand that 

more people live on and cultivate the land. 
Will it bring also the means of making life on 
the land more livable? 

For almost every man who has gone down in 
failure after a struggle on the land there has 
been a woman who shared his defeat and suf- 
fered equally byit. The rising tide of emigra- 
tion from farm to City is a woman’s movement 
as much asa man’s, and what lies behind it will 
never be fully understood until the farm wife’s 
story has been told as well as that of her hus- 
band. 

That is why an effort by the state of Cali- 
fornia to create a new kind of farm, a new kind 
of farm home and farm community, holds just 
as much promise to American women placing 
their hope in the land as to the men whoactually 
till the soil. California proposes to make it 
easier for farmers to get and keep the land they 
cultivate, and to build up a rural social organ- 
ization which will be more of a joy and privilege 
than a hardship and a penalty. 

The state is going to buy land to sell to farm- 
ers without speculation, without profit and on 
easy terms, cutting by two-thirds the amount of 
capital usually required nowadays of the man 
who wants to build up for himself ona farm. 
These lands will be divided so as to make real 
farms and, before selling, the state will build 
roads, make irrigable lands ready for water and 
even plant some crops, thus giving the farmer a 
chance. Purchasers can take their own time, 


up to forty years, about paying and will be 
charged only five per cent interest. Those who 
improve their farms can borrow money on the 
value of the improvements. The services of ex- 
perts will be available to advise and guide them 
in their farming, marketing and community 
problems. From the outset each settler will 
feel that he is not the only one interested in his 
success; he will be part of an organized com- 
munity, and not left to success or failure in 
isolation. 

Farms will be sold only to actual settlers who 
do not own farms elsewhere, and each pur- 
chaser must give evidence of sufficient capital 
and ability to give hima fair chance of success- 
fully cultivating the land and meeting his ob- 
ligations. 

Cottages, with two acres of ground, will be 
sold to farm laborers so that they, too, may 
live in self-respect with their families and with 
reasonable hope of themselves becoming farm 
owners. . 

Each farm owner will be expected, even re- 
quired, to co6perate with his neighbors in the 
common interest as well as to act in his own 
interest. The speculator, the exploiter, the 
parasitic middleman, will be elimimated, and 
the gains made by their elimination will be di- 
vided among members of the community, not 
only in cash income from their production, but 
through the realization of 2 more wholesome, 


— and better organized rural community 
e. 
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What You Should Pay 
for Food 


ERETOFORE the housekeeper has known 

only one cost for food—the cost to her. It 
hasn’t been necessary that she know more. In 
the existing situation, however, she needs to 
know all about the other costs—the farmers’, 
the wholesalers’, the retailers’ costs—which, all 
combined, go to make up the cost to her. 

The Federal Food Administration cannot by 
itself entirely control food sales and prices, and 
it is challenging women, if they are really in- 
terested, to help in their own interests and the 
public interests. Almost every woman can re- 
spond to this challenge, and help a bit, because 
through its national, state, county and even 
municipal organization the Food Adninistra- 
tion forces permeate every part of the country. 

Representatives of the Food Administration 
are now causing to be published at frequent in- 
tervals local food price lists for their districts. 
These lists give wholesale and low retail prices 
for staple foods like this: 


WHOLESALE PricE Low Pric 
CommopITy TO RETAILER Comma” 
Corn meal, white 
per Ib. $ .04to $ .05 $ .06 
Hominy, whole 
per lb. -O5 to .06 -07 


and so on through the list of staple food 
products. 

Thus, for almost the first time, women now 
have the chance to know the facts behind the 
prices they are asked to pay for food. This in- 
formation furnishes the basis for an intelligent 
opinion as to whether the grocer is dealing fairly 
or not. 

Comparison of the prices you pay with the 
prices given as low prices to consumers will 
show you whether you are buying to best ad- 
vantage or not; comparison of wholesale prices 
with the prices to consumers will show you the 
general average of profit in retail food selling. 
You will then know where your dealer stands, 
and can either talk turkey to him or take your 
trade elsewhere. But watch out lest you charge 
your grocer with unfair prices if you are accept- 
ing from him expensive store services such as 
deliveries, credits, and so forth. 

The Food Administration has asked all sellers 
of foodstuffs to pledge themselves to fair deal- 
ing, to ‘sell at no more thana reasonable profit 
above cost to us.” Through their organizations 
the grocers are already pledged to such a pro- 
gram; they are now asked individually to sub- 
scribe and those who do so are given a pledge 
poster to display in their stores. 

The Food Administration wants women 
everywhere to help make this program a reality. 
It wants them to observe what dealers in their 
neighborhood are doing, and report unfair prices 
or practices to the’ nearest representative of the 
Food Administration. It wants them to inform 
other women—their friends, neighbors and as- 
sociates—of these dealers’ practices, which are 
unfair and which are fair, urge trade with those 
who are fair, and discourage trade with those 
proved unfair. In many cities committees of 
women are being organized in every neighbor- 
hood for just this purpose. 

If this plan is not yet in operation in your 
locality, learn why not. Interest other women 
and.take it up-with your local war bureau, food- 
conservation Committees and the dealers them- 
selves. But if you ask for this service, which 
protects you asa buyer, be willing to help 
maintain it. If you can’t help outside your 
home then help by taking thought as to where 
and how you do your food buying. 


The Marketless Day 


VER YONE knows the woman who not only 

orders something every day, but ina single 
day ordered separately and successively two 
lamb chops, a yeast cake, a spool of thread, a 
pound of coffee, a pint of oysters and a cake of 
soap; and the woman who broke up her day 
with frequent trips “‘to the corner”’ for things 
she couldn’t get delivered right away. 

War necessity for less indulgence in delivery 
extravagance has opened our eyes not only to 
the economic burden of innumerable small or- 
ders given whenever they happened to be 
thought of, but also the fact that they were a 
form of slavery for women. 

The woman who has used her brain intelli- 
gently on this problem now does differently. 
She thinks ahead, plans ahead and— orders 
ahead. She finds that careful ordering on three 
days a week really serves her much better than 
the old way. It conserves her time as well as 
reducing her demands on other busy people, 
such as the telephone operator, the switchboard 
girl at the store, the order clerk, the book- 
keeper, the delivery man, her own kitchen maid 
and still others besides. Now comes the idea 
that promises to sweep the country: a “market- 
less day,’’ three times a week. 
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One of the Attractive Homes 
Where These Typical Belding 
Mill Girls Live 


‘The Silks 
With 
Happiness Woven Into Them” 


There is a certain fascination for 
every woman in producing some- 
thing as beautiful to see and as ex- 
quisite to touch as Belding’s Silks. 
And there is also a distinct enjoyment 
when the work is done under the 
ideal conditions which exist in the 


Belding Silk Mills. 


The young women whose pictures 
are here shown are actual workers in 
_the Belding Mills 
and typify several 
thousand other 
equally happy 
girls. 

*fAll work and 
no play makes Jack 
a dull boy.’’ And 
not only does it 
make Jill a dull 
girl, but it actu- 
ally affects the 
_ character of her 

work. Realizing 

this, Belding Bros. 
& Co. see that their workers have 
the time and the place to “‘play.’’ 


eld 11Q'S 


Silk Fabrics - Spoo 





A Happy Belding Girl 


These girls enjoy their leisure mo- 
ments as much as possible in the out- 
door world. In the summer time the 
tennis courts and the canoes and row- 
boats on the river are kept very busy. 


In the winter, when recreation must 
be indoors, Belding Girls spend many 
happy hours in the cheery living 
rooms of the homes provided by 





An Interior View of One of the Pleasant Homes 


Belding Bros. & Co. for their work- 
ers, and in the splendidly equipped 
new library, the gift of Alvah N. 
Belding. 

Happy is the woman gowned in 
silk. But happier still the woman 
gowned in Belding’s Silks, in whose 
folds the happiness and contentment 
of thousands of busy girls are woven. 
Patriotic women are today extending 
their use of silks to save woolens and 
cottons. 

Our New York Office will be 
pleased to forward on request a com- 


plimentary copy of our book, “The 
Story of a Silk Mill.” 


1 Belding Bros. & Co. 
906 Broadway 
New York 
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The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 





ERE at home we live so near ; 
the fields andthe fringes of trees Tt 








unlimited resources. Doubtless it 








aoe would seem poor and mean to many 
that were once the deep dark «i women to plan and turn and piece out 
woods that we enjoy all the rural sense ieae fo an old suit into a new frock in the 
which sights and soundsof spring bring ; prevailing mode; and then, too, is not 
to people who are sensitized. For part of the stimulus of this business 
people, like photographer’s glass, are due, in my case, to the fact that occa- 
more or less highly sensitized to im- Al es os 118 Ease sionally I do have something new and 
pressions reflected from the spirit of |) Reso === n} a | pretty? 
the universe. : = ya ae || Maybe after years of such close 
I have lived in the,same house for Lt ~~ Ly YS |p planning and skimpy execution I would 
thirty years, and on certain misty eo WS ae i long for enough goods for once in a way 
mornings in April I always see the — ~ 
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plowman moving along the high ridge 
of the field back of the house, hear the 
“Clink! clink!” of the blacksmith’s hammer 
and feel the delicious artistic stirring of Nature 
quivering across the awakening garden. But 
now a change has come. 

In the country it is now a question, and a 
very vital one, whether there will be anybody to 
break the ground in the old field back of the 
house. 

One thing is pretty certain, however: spring 
will come and the birds will sing, and Nature will 
continue her lofty and preoccupied régime as 
indifferent, seemingly, to man’s little harass- 
ments as ever. 

It was said of the prisoners who were re- 
turned to France last winter, the civilian prison- 
ers, that they represented the past and the 
future. There were no people of the present; 
they were all in the trenches. Only very old 
people and very young people constituted that 
sad procession. 

So, as I write, I have a vision of the past and 
the future holding the fort at home while the 
present goes out to war. In that case I may be 
trying to drive the plow myself on the misty 
ridge where the sunshine always finds the plow- 
man on April mornings. Maybe my little 
grandson and his grandmother may be try- 
ing to raise a crop. If it should come to pass, 
it would, no doubt, make a man of my little 
grandson, for little boys grow up amazingly 
under early responsibilities and what we call 
“hardships.” 


ITH reckless extravagance, and with what 

seemed to my family a lack of patriotism, I 
put in several hundred spring bulbs last autumn 
in the back yard. I economized in many other 
ways to make up for it, because it is a theory 
of mine that beauty and cheerfulness and good 
housekeeping and palatable food and pleasant 
company are all foes to the Kaiser—all reén- 
forcements for our Army, especially when found 
and cherished through days of busy working 
for national defense. 

I can knit faster and I shall enjoy my corn 
bread more if those tulips and hyacinths and 
narcissus flowers bloom in the back yard. 

If lam “‘the past” in this modern pageant of 
world upheaval, I at least recognize my im- 
portance and the greatness of my service as a 
comforter and teacher and servant to the fu- 
ture. I at least fully realize that no good can 
come of lamentations, and that every woman 
who keeps the kettle boiling at home warms a 
heart at the front and helps bring America’ back 
to us—the real America which contemplates 
the common people as its most valued citizen- 
ship, the real America which appreciates men 
and women who work. 

I don’t know whether conditions in my na- 
tive county are typical of America or not, but 
I suspect that they are. 

Allowing for the natural attitude of fifty-five, 
and admitting that my philosophy is tinged 
by gilding the past with a halo it never really 
wore, I think I may indulge in a few statements 
regarding social and business conditions which 
are due to customs and ideals contrary in their 
workings to our best American ideals. 

We have all looked down on work and done 
our best to get out of the laboring class. -This has 
been the definite object of all ‘‘self-respecting”’ 
people of my acquaintance. They wanted to 
‘6 rise.’”’ 

It has been the object of the lives of Amer- 
ican citizens—at least in the world where I 
live—to boost their families into the ranks of 
professional people or of business people who, 
instead of doing labor, employ labor; and so 
“labor” has become branded as a thing that 
nobody really wishes to do, but as a thing the 
“unfortunate” must do if they wish to live. 

In no branch of labor does this show up as it 
does in farm work. Agriculture is the most 
aristocratic of all labor. It is the most impor- 
tant, the most independent, the most powerful. 
Yet year by year a steady exodus from the 
farms has been going on until, here at home at 
least, agriculture was fairly coming to a stand- 
still even before the war, for simple lack of 
“‘hands” to do the work. 

For many years the question of “hands”’ to 
carry on agriculture has been a vexing one. 


FARM HAND has been for some time 

a rather trying member of society. Fully 
imbued with his importance, he has lorded it over 
the farmer and his family, constituting himself a 
sort of czar in the household, claiming the best 
rocking-chair in the “‘settin’ room,” the first 
whack at the evening paper, and a freeborn 
American right to “kick” if there wasn’t pie 
three times a day. All this was done under the 
threat of “‘leaving’’ at a time when it meant 
ruin to the farmer. 

The result of this tyranny on the part of rude 
“hands” has been that farmers have rebelled 
against having their wives and daughters made 
slaves of. They have simply rented their land, 
reserving only such portion of it as they could 
work themselves, or have moved to the nearest 
county seat, where they have added their mite 
to a part of our population which is one of the 


most injurious elements of society—the retired 
farmer contingent. 

Whenever the owner moves off his land he 
takes with him a spiritual essence that dis- 
tinctly robs the soil. What was a labor of love 
becomes a labor of exploitation, and in moving 
to town the “retired farmer” simply plans to 
exist, not to live, for he seldom carries with 
him any of the business or social instinct which 
the town needs. He lives very narrowly; his 
entire training and trend of thought are rural, 
he cannot be urban even if he tries. 

All this unhappy condition arises from man’s 
unwillingness to do hard work. This struggle 
to escape the hard jobs of life will continue until 
the evangel of spiritualizing difficult tasks 
reaches the hearts of the people; in other words, 
until ‘‘every knee shall bow and every tongue 
confess” to the spirit of Jesus, whose whole 
doctrine is one of glorifying the day’s work, of 
making the light of God’s grace illuminate the 
dull and difficult task. 


HIS is democracy in its essence, and if men 

keep on claiming that it means the other 
fellow—if women keep on asserting (but not in 
their hearts believing) that some were born to 
the purple—then democracy will fall down once 
more, to remain in captivity till some great soul 
like Moses or the leader of the Pilgrim Fathers 
essays once more to lead liberty forth again to 
the Promised Land. 

I claim that the American women are greater 
democrats than the American men. I know 
men are credited with being more democratic, 
less snobbish, more liberal than women, but I 
do not accept the flattering, insincere oratory 
of the demagogue as democracy. I do not ac- 
cept the “‘smooth”’ fellowship of the candidate, 
the cool appropriation of everything in sight 
indulged in by shrewd professional highway- 
men, the naive acceptance of profit on labor 
which the large manufacturer claims as simple 
right—nor many other things which men claim 
as “‘rights’”—as democracy. 

In my mind only workers, people who are 
returning value received for labor, are real 
democrats. Women in the ordinary ranks of 
life are forced to be democrats. They must 
dignify labor, they must serve, they must pro- 
duce population, they must handle the raw 
materials of life. 

So I declare, as I have declared many times 
before, that the women—the mothers in the 
kitchens of America—are ‘‘the backbone of the 
nation,’”’ because they are always, in a sense, in 
the trenches. Pain and blood and filth and 
offal; the sick room, the slop bucket—all the 
menial offices of life are theirs. Yet they must 
keep fine and sweet and womanly—and they 
do. And that is the human being’s highest call- 
ing. That is real and great democracy. 

I am frankly low in some of my tastes, but 
my contention is that you must be both low 
and high in your tasks and tastes if you want 
an all-round knowledge. The war is not so hard 
on people like me as it is on those who like to 
manicure their nails and to live always in a 
“seemly” fashion. I love kitchens and back 
yards and vegetable gardens and hogs and 
washings and threshing machines. And then I 
love old fences, with woodbine and barberry on 
them, and quails’ nests in the grass, and yellow 
sunsets with Corot trees against them, and daf- 
fodils and jonquils beside a path to the kitchen 
door. 


LIKE scrimmaging around for things. I 

have had a lot of fun for some years past mak- 
ing over my old clothes. The great joy of wear- 
ing a new suit was in planning the dress that was 
to be made of it the third year. This I could 
never have accomplished without the aid of a 
good dressmaker—I am not clever with the 
needle. My only talent along the line of dress- 
making is in visualizing the garment that is 
possible from the material in hand. 

It is quite possible that my friends have also 
had fun over some of the frocks I’ve worn; but 
then we are all of us unconscious humorists in 
one way or another. I like the humorousness of 
Americans. To be able to see the joke coming 
around the corner is a fine faculty—and, in 
spite of the very serious situation of America 
at this writing, it helps even in moments of 
life and death to be able to catch humorous 
suggestions on the fly. 

At the funeral of my daughter, who was so 
intensely humorous, so individual and bewilder- 
ing in her moods and fancies, I knew somehow 
that she knew when the funeral chair collapsed 
with her uncle and let him down with a dull 
thud. 

And later, when somebody wrote to me a 
letter of consolation reminding me that I was 
now the mother of an angel, and spelled the 
word “angle,” I couldn’t resist having a time 
such as when I was a little girl at school and 
just giggled. 

I think it takes a person who is used to the 
hard knocks of life to see humorous situations 
in emergencies and cataclysms that would only 
pull down arid dispirit people accustomed to 


adapted from hats and other frocks. 
Perhaps the good laughs my dress- 
maker and I have had over sudden collapses of 
material that looked good till we got it ripped 
up, and plans that were a trifle too ambitious, 
might not have been forthcoming if it had been 
a “‘ground-hog case’”’ and the “failure” ‘had to 
be worn whether it would do or not. 

‘There comes a time when these things cease 
to be a joke,”’ said an irate Hoosier once upon t 
time; and doubtless among the many millions 
of sufferers through the war there are myriads 
of people from whom laughter has gone away 
forever. Yet it is wonderful how quickly we can 
smile again after awful unforeseen disaster. 

The service of helping the world to smile is 
a great one. Mind, I do not say helping the 
world to laugh. The agents of laughter have 
been far too busy in our midst for many years. 
We have not needed the hilarity we have culti- 
vated in America; there has been little geniality 
in our manufactured fun for the stage and the 
movies and for the colored comic supplements 
in big Sunday papers. We really have stood 
sorely in need of quiet friendly smiles and old- 
fashioned flickering of genuine emotion on plain 
everyday faces. 


Pa. have cultivated what they call poise. 
They have been very “correct”? in manners 
and dress. They have learned that it is ‘‘ green” 
to smile or to look surprised or interested. We 
have carefully—oh, so carefully—guarded our 
emotions; and if there is anything in the world 
which is needed among the people of our re- 
public to-day it isemotion. And they are going 
to get it. We are going to learn to smile at 
each other through our tears. It takes tribula- 
tion to make people smile like that. 

This gentle illumination on the faces of loved 
old friends who have stood the storm and stress 
of life and come off victorious is one of the 
strong defenses of the young at any time—even 
in times of peace, when the enemy is lacking in 
ferocity, but perhaps doubly dangerous for that 
very reason; and I believe it is also a means of 
national defense in time of war. We never real- 
ize how strong our ramparts on the frontiers of 
eternity are until the last parent—the last old 
aunt and uncle—are gone and we take up the 
watch ourselves on the boundary line between 
the past and the present. 

If, owing to the present generation’s going 
into active service, the past and the future re- 
main at home together, God grant us “elderly” 
folk grace to be worthy of the trust and to make 
the best and the happiest of the situation. 

Who knows but that my tulips and daffodils 
may cheer some war widow’s aching heart, 
bring to some new-made orphan the uplift I, 
a new-made orphan, long ago found in sweet 
old-fashioned gardens of the past where old 
mothers walked sedately at twilight feeling 
what the poet of Genesis meant when he said 
God was walking in the garden in the cool of 
the evening? 

For a long time after I reached the half- 
century mark I was bitter over the attitude of 
my younger people. They were all intent upon 
“having their fling’’—and they couldn’t see 
why I wasn’t perfectly willing to board and 
clothe them and take care of their children 
while they were doing it. 

I heard a relative of a young girl who was 
coming on a visit remark the other day: ‘Oh, 
she doesn’t ask much of us—just to board her!”’ 
But we can do more for them than this—more, 
far more than they know or dream. Day by day 
we are making pictures for their art gallery of 
memory, and every year by which they recede 
from us those pictures grow in beauty. ‘My 
grandmother was a very wonderful woman.” 
How often do we hear this expression. Why? Be- 
cause when somebody was a child some stanch 
representative of the “ past’? made cookies and 
doughnuts for him and did not scream when the 
horse ran away, or turn pale when the storm 
came up or the burglar got in the house. 


UR pioneer grandmothers faced peril and 

death in the wilderness and put the kettle 
on to brew cheer for the family while hostile 
foes were lurking around the cabin. They even 
made gay quilts and samplers and danced at 
husking bees and other primitive frolics, though 
massacre, torture and captivity were among 
the possibilities of daily life. 

My spring prophecy must be one of cheer, a 
heartfelt salute from a member of the “‘ home 
guard’’—for women are the home guards of the 
world—to all the people of America at home in 
their fields and their gardens to-day with the 
warm earth under their feet and the fair blue sky 
over their heads and a chance to work for 
America, whose existence as a free republic as I 
write to-day is at stake. 

Robins, bluebirds, meadow larks, turtle 
doves—all sounds of spring singing call to the 
heart of the true patriot: ‘‘ America! America! 
What service can I render thee to-day?” 

The answer is: Be calm, be cheerful, be 
brave. 
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This sausage of finest flavor is also inexpensive 


IFTY years ago Arthur A. Libby 

conceived the idea that he could 
provide savory meats for American 
women and save them money. 


He believed that a real economy could 
be made if women could buy only the 
edible part—no bone, no gristle— 
absolutely no waste—just carefully 
selected meat. 


Open any package of Libby’s meat—and 
notice its excellent quality; see what good, 
solid, carefully selected meat it is. Serve it 
and you will find it tender to the last 
mouthful and of the fine flavor that bespeaks 
quality. For example, take Libby’s Vienna 
Sausage. With special pride, Libby offers 
this sausage as typical of what the Libby 
ideal means in any food. 


The moment you catch the aroma of Libby’s 
Vienna Sausage, the moment you taste it, 


you know that it is a fine food, appetizingly 
prepared. With great care Libby selects 
firm, tender meat, then their skilled chefs 
cook and season it to bring out all its zest 
and flavor. Even if you had never heard 
of the Libby ideal of flavor and of the 
skilled Libby chefs, you would know that 
this sausage was made by master cooks, 
for the tenderness of the meat and of the 
skin, the delicacy of the seasoning, are 
noticeable the moment you taste it. 


Taste these other tempting 
little-cost meats 


With the same idea of savoriness Libby 
prepares Veal Loaf, Dried Beef, Chili Con 
Carne and many other meats—each one a 
tasty, satisfying food at little cost. 


Every one of these meats faithfully repre- 
sents the Libby ideal of flavor. You will 
realize that this is the highest praise possi- 
ble to give, when you become acquainted 
with the wonderful deliciousness of all the 


fine-flavored Libby foods. 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 249 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby of Canada, Ltd., 45 E. Front St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Keep your meat bill down—serve this 
Are you serving Libby’s Veal Loaf often? In what other way 
could you serve so tempting a meat dish at such small cost? 
For luncheon or dinner, this recipe for Libby’s Veal Loaf Military 
makes a delightfully satistying meal. Heat Libby’s Veal Loaf 
in the package in boiling water, slice and serve hot with parsley 
and tomato ketchup, hot. Serves five or six people. 

















Serve this once—and you will have it often 


Made from crisp cabbages, picked and put up right where they 
row, Libby’s Kraut is giving hosts of people a new pleasure. 
od this way—with Libby’s Vienna Sausage—it makes a 
nourishing, satisfying meal. Cook twenty minutes with 2 
chopped onions, 2 sliced onions, '/, teaspoonful pooner mus- 
‘i Add one package 

Libby’s Vienna Sausage and cook ten minutes. Serves six people. 


tard and, if liked, 1/4 teaspoonful mace. 














A new way to serve a popular food 
Chili Con Carne Juax is Libby’s newest 
way of serving this famous Spanish dish. 
Cook half a pound spaghetti in boiling 
water for twenty minutes. Drain thor- 
oughly. Heat a package of Libby's Chili 
Con Carne in boiling water. Strain off the 
sauce, arrange the chili with the spaghetti 
ona hot serving plate. Pour the sauce over 
and add an ounce grated cheese just before 
serving. Will serve five or six people. 


Chil 
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‘One way to please a husband 


Most husbands like sausage—and your 
husband will be quick to appreciate the 
quality of the meat, the tenderness and 
the spicy zest of Libby’s Vienna Sausage. 


Libby’s chef calls this recipe Libby’s 
Vienna Sausage a la Madrid. The com- 
bination of the sausage with rice makes 
this an unusually substantial as well as 
tasty dish. 


Heat the package of Libby’s Vienna 
Sausage in hot water. Put one cup of 
rice in a saucepan with two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter and stir till browned; 
then add one small package of tomatoes 
that have been rubbed through a fine 
sieve. Two chopped onions, salt, 
paprika, pepper and, if liked, a little 
ground mace. Simmer till the rice is 
tender. Turn out and serve hot, with 
the sausage arranged on the bed of 
rice. This will serve six people. 
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See how this solves one meat problem 
Heat Libby’s Dried Beef in 2 tablespoonfuls melted 
butter. Arrange the tender slices on toast. Mix with the 
melted butter | tablespoonful flour and | cup milk. Cook 
until creamy. Pour over the dried beef. Garnish with 
minced parsley and hot hard-boiled egg. Serves four. 
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HE hens are laying with true April zeal, so 

this is the month to use eggs and release all the 
meat possible for our boys in khaki and our boys in 
blue. While RYZON will save eggs if desired, no 
baking powder can take their place in food value. 
We know the nutritive value of eggs—it remains to 
prepare them with appetizing variety. 


That is where the RYZON Baking Book will help 
you. An entire chapter of this unusual book is 
devoted to Savory Dishes in which eggs play an 
important part. There’s an Egg Soufflé that is a 
deliciously satisfying meal in itself. 


Send for your book today—over one million 














housewives are now using the RYZON Baking Book 
and the new edition is even more useful than the 
first. There are 250 recipes in all and they cover 
breads, cakes, pastries, puddings and candy as well 
as meat and vegetable savories. 


Every quantity specified is in the scientific level 
measurements. This accuracy is a saving in itself, 
while the uniform success of RYZON insures better 
baking. 


The RYZON Baking Book is $1.00, but if you will 
send us the user’s certificate (packed with the one- 
pound can of RYZON) and ten 3c stamps, you 


will receive the RYZON Baking Book postpaid. 
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HEN we know that winning 
|| the war depends largely upon 
our saving enough wheat to 
provide plenty for our own 
soldiers here and abroad, for 
the people of France and our 
other Allies, we are glad of 
any way that helps us to save 
it. Inthe recipes given here 
= I have substituted rye, bar- 
ley, corn meal, potatoes, sweet potatoes, rice 
or some other material in place of half of the 
wheat flour which might ordinarily be used. 
The result is a dish almost similar in flavor and 
texture to that made from an all-white-flour 
recipe, yet with a most palatable new taste. 

In order to save flour in making gravies and 
sauces, dipping croquettes, or in flouring the 
board for baking, a jar of “‘fifty-fifty”’ flour—half 
white flour and half cornstarch, sifted together— 
should be kept on every kitchen table. This 
flour should be used for these purposes every 
day in place of the ordinary white flour. In this 
way a great many tablespoonfuls, cupfuls and 
pounds of wheat flour will be saved. 








Sweet-Potato Bread 


4 Cupfuls of Fresh 


2 Cupfuls of Water or 
oiled Sweet 


Half Water and Half 
Potatoes Mil 


ilk 
14 Cupful of Molasses 1 Yeast Cake 
144 Cupful of Shortening 1 Teaspoonful of Sugar 
1 Tablespoonful of Salt 4 Cupfuls of Flour 

oe the potatoes with the skins on; peel them, 

put them through a potato ricer or mash 
them; add the molasses and the fat, warm, and 
beat until light and smooth. Sift two-thirds of 
the flour into a bowl; add the boiled liquid, 
which must be lukewarm; add the salt and the 
yeast, which have been dissolved in lukewarm 
water; add the sugar and beat until smooth; 
then add the potatoes and enough flour to make 
a soft dough. Set to rise for from six to seven 
hours, then make into two loaves and put into 
brick-shaped pans, which have been brushed 
with fat; set to rise a second time and, when 
double in quantity, brush the top with milk and 
put in a moderate oven for from fifty to sixty 


minutes. 
Rice Bread 
1 Cupful of Uncooked 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Rice or 4% Cupfuls Sugar 


of Cooked Rice 
4 Cupfuls of Flour 
¥% Cupful of Water in 
Which the Rice 
was Cooked 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter Substitute 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Yeast Cake Dissolved 
in 2 Tablespoonfuls 
of Warm Water 
ASH the rice through several waters, put 
it into two quarts of boiling water slowly, 
then boil it rapidly in an uncovered vessel for 
twenty-five minutes; drain, blanch with warm 
water, spread on a platter for fifteen minutes 
and put into a bowl; add the water, in which 
the butter substitute, sugar and salt have been 
dissolved; mix well, then add the dissolved 
yeast and the flour. Knead well. This makes 
a very stiff dough, but after it rises it gets quite 
soft. Grease pans, put in the soft dough and 
allow it to rise a second time. This makes a 
very white and soft bread and keeps moist a 
long time. It is best to bake it in three small 
loaves for from thirty-five to forty-five minutes. 


Griddlecakes From Left-Over Beans 


1144 Cupfuls of Mashed 1 Tablespoonful of 
Beans Cooking Oil 
1 Cupful of Flour 1 Tablespoonful of Sirup 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 1 Egg 
4 Teaspoonfuls of Baking Powder 
IX the beans and egg until smooth; then 
add the remainder of the ingredients. 
Beat for five minutes; add the baking powder, 
mix lightly and bake on a hot griddle. This 
dough must be quite thin. Left-over green peas 
or split peas may be used the same way. 


Rice Waffles 


1 Cupful of Flour 1% Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Cupful of Boiled Rice 1 Teaspoonful of 
34 Cupful of Milk Butter Substitute 
2E 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 
IFT the flour, salt, sugar and baking powder 
into a bowl; add the rice, which has been 
put through a food chopper, and the milk, and 
mix well; then add the butter substitute and 
the eggs well beaten. Mix all well together and 
bake in very, very hot waffle irons. In making 
waffles be careful not to put too much batter 
in the waffle irons. 


Apple and Corn-Meal Pone 


1 Cupful of Whole 


gs 
1 Teaspoonful of Sugar 


4 Teaspoonfuls of 
Wheat Flour Baking Powder 
1 Cupful of Corn Meal 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
2 Cupfuls of Finely Sugar 
Chopped Apples 3 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt Melted Shortening 
1% Cupfuls of Milk 1 Egg é 
UT the corn meal and flour into a bowl; add 
the milk, egg, salt, sugar and shortening. 
Beat well, and add the apples and baking pow- 
der last. Brush a baking pan or pie tin with a 
little drippings, pour in the mixture half an 
inch thick, and bake in a moderate oven for 
from thirty-five to forty minutes, or until nice, 
brown and crisp. Cut into squares; serve hot. 
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What I Do With the Mixed Flours 


And I Use Only One-Half the Usual Quantity of Wheat 


By Mrs. Anna B. Scott 


Dumplings That Help Save Bread 


1 Cupful of 4 Teaspoonfuls of 
Whole Wheat or Baking Powder 
White Flour 1 Tablespoonful of Fat 


1 Cupful of Barley 1 Egg 
Flour, Oat Flouror Milk to Make a Stiff 
Corn Meal Dough 
¥% Teaspoonful of Salt 
IFT the dry ingredients into a bowl; add the 
fat and rub it in very lightly; break the egg 
into a cup, beat until well mixed and fill the cup 
with milk; add slowly and mix well. Dropfrom 
a spoon into boiling salted water. These 
dumplings are exceptionally good if cooked with 
vegetable or meat stews. 


Oatmeal Griddlecakes 


1 Cupful of Cooked 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
tmeal 6 Teaspoonfuls of 


1 Cupful of Baking Powder 
Whole Wheat or 1 Tablespoonful of 
White Flour Cooking Oil or 

1% Cupfuls of Milk Melted Butter 

1 Egg Substitute 


DD the milk, yolk of egg, salt and oil to the 

oatmeal; beat for three minutes; then add 

the flour and baking powder and the white of 

egg stiffly beaten. Fry the same as French 

pancakes on a hot, well-greased griddle. The 

batter must be very thin. Serve with sirup, or 
sprinkle with sugar and cinnamon. 
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steam for three hours. 








AN OATMEAL BREAD THAT MIXES THREE FLOURS 


IFT together one cupful of white flour, one cupful and a half of stone-ground white 

corn meal, one teaspoonful of salt, five teaspoonfuls of baking powder and two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar. Add half a cupful of oatmeal. Add one well-beaten egg, two table- 
spoonfuls of shortening and one cupful of milk. Bake in a greased shallow pan ina 
moderate oven for from forty to forty-five minutes. 











A FIFTY-FIFTY BROWN BREAD THAT REBAKES UNUSED CRUSTS 


M= together one cupful of rye meal, one cupful of fine yellow corn meal, three tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, two cupfuls of finely crumbled dry bread, half a cupful of 
seeded raisins, one cupful of molasses and one well-beaten egg, mixing the whole into a 
dough with some warm water. Pour into a greased round mold or round coffee tin, and 


QUICK BISCUITS OF RYE, 
CORN AND WHEAT 


IFT together one cupful of rye flour, 

half a cupful of stone-ground white 
corn meal, half a cupful of white flour, 
a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of salt and four teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder. Add 
two level tablespoonfuls of 
shortening and enough 
water or milk’to make a soft 
biscuit dough. Roll out on 
a floured pastry board, cut 
into rounds with a biscuit 
cutter and bake-a light 
brown. 








Potato Scones 


1 Cupful of 
Whole Wheat or 
White Flour 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Shortening 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Cupful of Mashed 4 Teaspoonfuls of 
Potatoes Baking Powder 
Y Cupful of Milk 1 Egg 
IFT the flour, baking powder and salt into 
a bowl; add the shortening, and rub it in 
very lightly with the fingers; add the potatoes, 
which have been mashed through a strainer; 
mix lightly with a fork. Beat the egg and milk 
together and add slowly; mix into a stiff dough. 
Put on a board floured with “‘ fifty-fifty ” flour— 
that is, half wheat, half cornstarch or rye flour— 
and ‘roll out half an inch thick; cut with a 
biscuit cutter or into three-cornered shapes. 
Brush the tops with milk and bake in a hot 
oven for twenty-five minutes, or until nice and 
brown; or they may be baked slowly on a grid- 
dle. Turn twice, so they will be flat. 


Jelly Cake 

1 Cupful of \% Cupful of Oleomar- 
Whole Wheat or garine 
White Flour 4 Teaspoonfuls of 


1 Cupful of Oat Flour 
\% Cupful of Sugar 
¥% Cupful of Apple 


Jelly 
¥% Cupful of Milk 


Baking Powder 
Pinch of Salt 
1 Teaspoonful of 
Vanilla Extract 
2 Eggs 


gh. sugar, jelly and shortening are put into 
a bowl and beaten until smooth; then add 
the eggs, flavoring and salt; add alternately the 
milk and the flour which has been sifted twice 
with the baking powder. Mix well and put into 
three well-greased jelly tins; spread evenly and, 
when the cake is cold, put jelly between the 
layers. 

No icing is put on top in order that sugar 
may be saved, but if one- wants it more at- 
tractive spread the top with tart jelly and 
sprinkle with grated coconut or chopped nuts. 


’ Potato Drop Biscuits 


2 Cupfuls of Whole 
Wheat or White 


Flour 
2 Cupfuls of Mashed 
Potatoes 
¥% Yeast Cake Dissolved garine 
in 2 Tablespoonfuls 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
of Warm Water Sugar 
1 Egg 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


UT the potatoes, which have been boiled 

and skinned, through a fruit press or masher; 
place in a bowl; add the salt, sugar, shortening 
and milk. Dissolve the yeast in the warm water 
and add it to the potato mixture. Add enough 
flour to make a soft sponge. Set in a warm 
place to rise for about two hours; then add the 
well-beaten egg, the rest of the flour, and mix 
well with a wooden spoon. Cover, and set in a 
warm place until it has risen double in quan- 
tity. Brush muffin pans with grease and drop 
a tablespoonful in each. Let rise again until 
double in quantity. Put into a moderately hot 
oven and bake for twenty-five or thirty min- 
utes. Brush the tops with a little milk and 
melted butter or oleomargarine. 


14 Cupful of Lukewarm 
Milk 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 


Melted Shortening, 
Butter or Oleomar- 


Buckwheat Biscuits 


1 Cupful of Whole 2 Tablespoonfuls of 


Wheat or White Shortening 
Flour 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Cupful of Buckwheat Sugar 


1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
4 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 
ing Powder 
IFT the flour, salt, sugar and baking powder 
into a bowl; add the shortening and rub it 
in very lightly; then break the egg into a cup 
and beat it until light. Fill the cup with milk; 
add to the flour, reserving enough liquid to 
brush the tops of the biscuits. Put the biscuits 
on a board that has been dusted with buck- 
wheat flour and pat them half an inch thick. 
Brush the tops with egg and milk, put them in 


34 Cupful of Milk 
1 Egg 


‘a hot oven and bake for twenty minutes. This 


amount makes twelve regular-size biscuits. 


_ Rice Muffins 


1 Cupful of Whole 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Wheat or White 


Baking Powder 
Flour 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Cupful of Cold Boiled 2 Eggs 
ice 1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Cupful of Milk 


Melted Butter or 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Oleomargarine 

Sugar 

IFT the flour into a bowl; add the milk to 

make a smooth batter; add the rice, which 
has been boiled and blanched, and the rest of 
the milk, butter (or oleomargarine), the sugar, 
salt and the eggs well beaten. Beat for five 
minutes; add the baking powder and mix well. 
Brush muffin irons with the oil and fill them 
two-thirds full. Place in the oven and bake for 
from twen.y to twenty-five minutes. This 
amount makes twenty-four muffins. 


Vegetable Griddlecakes 


2 Cupfuls of Mashed 


1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Parsnips, Pumpkin 


1 Tablespoonful of Sirup 


or Squash 4 Teaspoonfuls of 
1 Cupful of Flour Baking Powder 
1 Egg 1 Cupful of Milk 


IX all the ingredients together except the 

baking powder; beat for from three to five 
minutes; then add the baking powder; mix 
well and fry on a slightly greased griddle until 
a rich brown. 


Potato, Meat and Fish Cakes 


HEN making potato, meat and fish cakes 

from left-overs, use half corn meal and 
half flour to dip or sprinkle the cake with. 
Every kitchen should have two jars or small 
cans of fifty-fifty flour, one with flour and corn 
meal and the other with flour and cornstarch, 
sifted several times together; then, when 
needed, it is ready for use. The fifty-fifty flour 
and corn meal is used for everything that is 
usually sprinkled or dipped in flour. The fifty* 
fifty flour and cornstarch is used in thickening 
soups, gravies and sauces. Cornstarch without 
flour can be used for soups, gravies and sauces, 
but some housekeepers have always used flour 
alone for thickening and prefer it; but now it is 
necessary for everyone to at least use the fifty- 
fifty mixture. 


Corn-Meal Ginger Cookies 


14% Cupfuls of 
Whole Wheat or 
White Flour 

114 Cupfuls of Corn 


1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Cinnamon 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Ginger 
ea 1 Teaspoonful of 
4 Cupful of Molasses 


Baking Soda 
4 Cupful of Brown 1 Teaspoonful of 
Sugar Grated Nutmeg 
1 Cupful of 2 Tablespoonfuls of Hot 
Shortening Water 


UT the sugar, molasses, shortening, spices 

and salt into a bowl; mix until smooth; add 
the soda, which has been dissolved in the hot 
water, and the corn meal and flour. Mix well. 
Roll out a quarter of an inch thick, cut with a 
cooky cutter and bake in a hot oven for from 
ten to twelve minutes. These are hard the first 
day, but get soft in twenty-four hours. 
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Packed where they ripen 
the day they are picked. 


BRAND 
EXTRA 
QUALITY 


Del Monte—A Guarantee 


The red Del Monte shield is a guarantee of qual- 
ity covering a whole line of canned fruits and 
vegetables. 


It stands for the finest fruits that can be cultivated 
in the finest orchards in the whole sunny state of 
California, and for such vegetables as only the 
most favored garden sections can grow. 


It stands for canning methods that retain all the 
natural goodness of the fruit, all its delicate flavor, 
all its mellow lusciousness. Del Monte fruits are 
“canned where they ripen the day they are picked” 
under the direct supervision of men who have 
devoted their whole lives to this one line of work. 


Del Monte canned fruits bring the very sunshine 
of California to your table. You will find help- 
ful menu suggestions in the whole Del Monte line, 
as it includes many varieties of canned fruits and 
vegetables, as well as jams, jellies and preserves, 
olives, catsup, raisins and prunes—all of the same 
dependable Del Monte quality. At leading grocers’ 
everywhere. 


“GOOD THINGS TO EAT”—a 64-page book in colors 
of new and unusual recipes. This book, by the well-known 
cooking expert, Marion Harris Neil, is a revelation of the in- 
numerable ways of preparing tempting and delicious desserts 
and salads from Del Monte canned fruits and vegetables. 


Send 10 cents in stamps addressed to Dept. A. 


CALIFORNIA 


4 Ss PACKING CORPORATION 
BS SAN FRANCISCO 
. "4 ) | ) ‘4 CALIFORNIA 


BRAND 
EXTRA 
QUALITY 




















Sugar-Saving Kitchen Movies 


fs 


PUFFED RICE, POP-CO 


By Virginia E. Kift 











For Honey-Nut Candy Put 1c 
Nuts and 2c Raisins Through 
the Food Chopper; Measure on 
and Add 4 c Honey 


Mix; Press Tightly in Greased 
Dish; Place Weighted Plate 


Squares; Serve With Crackers 


Top for 24 Hours. Cut 


RN BALLS AND HONEY-NUT 





Boil 2 c Molasses, % c Water 
Until a Ball Forms in Cold 
Water; Pour Over 1 c Each of 
Puffed Rice and Pop Corn 





CANDIES 





Quickly Mold Pop Corn Into 
Balls. Pour Puffed Rice Into 
Deep Greased Dish; Stand 
Overnight; Break Into Pieces 











—— 








2D 





Sift 1 ¢ Cornstarch, 2 c Flour, 
1 T Baking Soda, 1 t Ginger, M 
Y2 t Cinnamon and Salt Into 
a Bowl; Cut in 3 T Fat 








SOIR. 








Add to Bowl Alternately 1 c 


Juice From % Lemon, and 1 
Well-Beaten Egg 


ilk and 2 c Molasses. Add 


DELICIOUS GINGERBREAD IS MADE WITH ALL-MOLASSES SWEETENING 











Beat Well; Pour Into Greased 
Bread Pan or Muffin Tins as 
Preferred; Bake 1 Hour in 
Moderately Hot Oven 


When Thoroughly DoneTurn 
Out on Cake Cooler and Cool 
Away From a Draft; Cut Into 
Slices and Serve 














7 








To % c of Water Add % c of 
Corn Sirup; Cook Over Slow 
Flame Until Thick Sirup is 
Formed S 





Soak a Dozen Dried Apricots 
in Water to Cover Overnight. 
Add These to the Boiling 


APRICOTS CODDLED IN CORN SIRUP ISAS 


4 if ) 





UGAR-SAVING DESSERT 


fi 








irup; Coddle Until Soft 


Fill a Wax-Paper-Lined Mold 
With Cold Cooked Rice; 
Stand in a Cold Place 2 or 3 
Hours; Turn on a Platter 











Arrange the Coddled Apricots 
Around the Rice; Serve With 
the Corn Sirup in Which the 
Apricots Were Cooked 








CHOCOLATE CUSTARDS MAY BE MADE WITH HONEY 














Mix 8 T Cornstarch, 4 T Coco, 
VY, T Salt in Cup; Add a Little 
Hot Rice Stock and Stir to a 
Smooth Paste 


oo 


Pour Into Double-Boiler Top; 
Slowly Add 4 ¢ Rice Stock 
and 6 T Honey. Cook Until 
Thick, Stirring Constantly 


Add 1 Egg; Finish Cooking 
Over Hot Water. When Cus- 
tard Evenly Coats Silver Spoon 
it is Ready to Pour 


es 








Pour Into Wet Molds; Let 
Stand Until Cold; Turn Out 
on Plates or Serve in Molds as 
Desired 




















With 3 Eggs, 1 T Cornstarch, 
Y4 t Salt, 2c Milk, 1 c Maple 
Sirup, Make a Custard; Add 
Last,2 cCold Milk, 1T Vanilla 








a 


Mix 2 Parts of Ice With 1 
of Rock Salt; Pack Ice 
Chamber of a Vacuum Freezer; 


Add Y2.c Water. Seal. Invert 


> 


A FROZEN MAPLE CUSTARD DOES NOT NEED SUGAR 


Strain Custard Into Food 
Chamber; Seal. Invert. Occa- 
sionally Open and Scrape 
Cream From Sides 
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WAR-TIME 
MENU 


ERVE fish and save the nation’s 
meat for our fighters «* Over 
There.”’ 


Breakfast in a jiffy — Purity Cross 
Chefservice instantly gives you ex- 
quisitely prepared fish dishes at a 
most reasonable cost. Chefservice 
fish dishes are also fine for lunch- 
eon or supper. 















Ask your grocer for— 





& CREAMED CHICKEN 
a la King 


@ WELSH RAREBIT 

QB LOBSTER 4 /a NEWBURG 

@® CREAMED FINNAN HADDIE 
Au Gratin | 

@ CREAMED CODFISH | 

@&® CREAMED SALMON 


with Green Peas 










& SPAGHETTI Au Gratin 
@&® Special YYALIAN STYLE SPA- 
GHETTI 

@ GRACED SPAGHETTI 
(Spaghetti Graced with chopped chicken 
livers, hickory smoked 


ham and pimentos 
in tomato sauce.) 




















Place in Sherbet Glasses; 
Sprinkle With Chopped 
Nuts. Chocolate Sauce is an 
Appetizing Addition 





Where “‘c”’ is used on this page it indicates cupful, ‘“T’”’ stands for tablespoonful and “‘t’’ stands for teaspoonful 





NOTE— Have you our new booklet “100 Thrift Recipes,” in which recipes without sugar, wheat, meat and fat are given? Price, 10 cents. 
Send your request, together with the money, to the New Housekeeping Editor, THz Lapigs’ Home Journat, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 













All com- 
pletely ready 
to heat and Fc 
serve. 







KEEP a small supply on hand. 
It provides an ever-changing 
variety of delicious dishes — Chef- 
service, or the art of a gifted chef right 
in your own home. They are /uxuries 
in quality and taste, yet economies in 
comparison to the high cost of even the 
most prosaic foods. They save beef, meat, 
sugar, fuel, time, effort and money. | 
Serve them for breakfast, luncheon, din- 
ner, supper,—for parties, late “‘snacks” 
and ‘‘ bites” —whenever you want some-_|}}f 
thing especially good without the trouble 
and expense of preparing it yourself. 












Individual and Larger Sixes 
AT ALL FINE GROCERS’ 







| bd not at your grocery or delicatessen store, 
send us the dealer’s name and receive our 
interesting booklet ‘* How and When.”* 
Orsend us $2 for the **Get-Acquainted”’ 
assortment sent prepaid provided you 
mention your best grocer’s name. 
Purity Cross, Inc. 
Model Kitchen Route 2A 


Orange, 
N. J. 































oo 
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AEE Light Four 
Model 90 
Touring Car 
$795 
f.o.b. Toledo—Tax Free 
1 Price subject to change without notice. 
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WOMAN’S time and ability never were demanded as now. 
Never was her need of a motor car so great. 


The Overland is known as an ideal woman’s car—easy-to- 
handle, comfortable and dependable. 


& In hundreds of thousands of homes women are saving time and 


money, providing recreation and building up health with 
| the thrifty Overland. 


Couldn’t you do more with one? 


Appearance, Performance, 
Comfort, Service and Price 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys - Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 
Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 
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Freshening Up Your House 


Be Sure to Refill Your 
Fern Basket 


HEN freshening up 

your house this spring, 
remember that the cool 
colors, like apple green, 
light yellow, lavender and 
light blue, are the best to 
choose to give a cool, crisp 
effect. For instance, for 
the bed at the right, which 
looks so cool and inviting, 
was chosen a green and tan 
striped linen cover edged 
with cotton fringe. The 
day bed above it has its 
velours cover protected by 
a slip-cover of inexpensive 
cretonne, in tones of blue, 
green, yellow and brown. 


for the Spring 


By Jane Porter 


A Slip-Cover of Cretonne Brightens Up Your Day Bed and Protects the Velours Covering 
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A Gay-Painted 
Trellis for Vines 


‘HE little things in fur- 

nishing count for much. 
Take, for instance, the gay 
pot above: it would supply 
a pleasing color note in any 
room in the house. The 
craftswoman would delight 
in stenciling the table and 
stool covers shown below. 
Natural colored linen is 
serviceable and its mellow 
tone is a good background 
for many delightful con- 
trasts in the design. Cov- 
ers are also adaptable to 
dining-room chairs. These 
covers should be tied on 
with narrow tape. 
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Your Willow Furniture Can be Freshened Up With Gay Slip-Covers Stenciled Linen Covers Keep Dust From Scratching the Furniture 


Dining-Room Chairs Have 
Cretonne Seat Covers 





Apple-Green Draperies, White Woodwork and Painted Furniture 








The Side-Chair Seat is 
Covered Also 


D/ENY 5033 dn LO) 


|° one ot the exquisite 


de SLOTS bal Community 
Plate At your service 
for fifty years 


‘leaspoons 
$6.00 the Dozen 


ONEIDA COMNIT 


The Window Treatment Here is Especially Interesting. It Per- 


Make-This Dining Room Delightfully Cool and Inviting mits a Garden View and Does Not Exclude the Breezes 
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One of the Attractive Homes 
Where These Typical Belding 
Mill Girls Live 


“‘The Silks 
With 
Happiness Woven Into Them” 


There is a certain fascination for 
every woman in producing some- 
thing as beautiful to see and as ex- 
quisite to touch as Belding’s Silks. 
And there is also a distinct enjoyment 
when the work is done under the 
ideal conditions which exist in the 


Belding Silk Mills. 


The young women whose pictures 
are here shown are actual workers in 
_the Belding Mills 
and typify several 
thousand other 
equally happy 
girls. 

**All work and 
no play makes Jack 
_ a dull boy.’’ And 
not only does it 
make Jill a dull 
girl, but it actu- 
ally affects the 
; character of her 
‘A Happy Belding Girt += WOTK. Realizing 

this, Belding Bros. 
& Co. see that their workers have 
the time and the place to “‘play.”’ 


Beldin )"S 


Silk Fabrics - SpoolS 





These girls enjoy their leisure mo- 
ments as much as possible in the out- 
door world. In the summer time the 
tennis courts and the canoes and row- 
boats on the river are kept very busy. 


In the winter, when recreation must 
be indoors, Belding Girls spend many 
happy hours in the cheery living 
rooms of the homes provided by 





An Interior View of One of the Pleasant Homes 


Belding Bros. & Co. for their work- 
ers, and in the splendidly equipped 
new library, the gift of Alvah N. 
Belding. 


Happy is the woman gowned in 
silk. But happier still the woman 
gowned in Belding’s Silks, in whose 
folds the happiness and contentment 
of thousands of busy girls are woven. 
Patriotic women are today extending 
their use of silks to save woolens and 
cottons. 

Our New York Office will be 
pleased to forward on request a com- 


plimentary copy of our book, “The 
Story of a Silk Mill.” 


i Belding Bros. & Co. 
906 Broadway 
New York 











Boston Philadelphia 
Baltimore Chicago 
St. Louis San Francisco 
St. Paul Cincinnati 
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The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 





ERE at home we live so near 
H the fields andthe fringes of trees 
that were once the deep dark 
woods that we enjoy all the rural sense 
which sights and sounds of spring bring 
to people who are sensitized. For 
people, like photographer’s glass, are 
more or less highly sensitized to im- 
pressions reflected from the ot of 
the universe. 
I have lived in the,same host for 
thirty years, and on certain misty 
mornings in April I always see the 





— unlimited resources. Doubtless it 
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would seem poor and mean to many 
women to plan and turn and piece out 
an old suit into a new frock in the 
prevailing mode; and then, too, is not 
part of the stimulus of this business 
due, in my case, to the fact that occa- 
sionally I do have something new and 
pretty? 

Maybe after years of such close 
planning andskimpy execution I would 
long forenough goods for once in a way 











and fornewtrimmings instead of those 





plowman moving along the high ridge 
of the field back of the house, hear the 
“Clink! clink!” of the blacksmith’s hammer 
and feel the delicious artistic stirring of Nature 
quivering across the awakening garden. But 
now a change has come. 

In the country it is now a question, and a 
very vital one, whether there will be anybody to 
break the ground in the old field back of the 
house. 

One thing is pretty certain, however: spring 
will come and the birds will sing, and Nature will 
continue her lofty and preoccupied régime as 
indifferent, seemingly, to man’s little harass- 
ments as ever. 

It was said of the prisoners who were re- 
turned to France last winter, the civilian prison- 
ers, that they represented the past and the 
future. There were no people of the present; 
they were all in the trenches. Only very old 
people and very young people constituted that 
sad procession. 

So, as I write, I have a vision of the past and 
the future holding the fort at home while the 
present goes out to war. In that case I may be 
trying to drive the plow myself on the misty 
ridge where the sunshine always finds the plow- 
man on April mornings. Maybe my little 
grandson and his grandmother may be try- 
ing to raise a crop. If it should come to pass, 
it would, no doubt, make a man of my little 
grandson, for little boys grow up amazingly 
under early responsibilities and what we call 
“hardships.” 


yWus reckless extravagance, and with what 
seemed to my family a lack of patriotism, I 
put in several hundred spring bulbs last autumn 
in the back yard. I economized in many other 
ways to make up for it, because it is a theory 
of mine that beauty and cheerfulness and good 
housekeeping and palatable food and pleasant 
company are all foes to the Kaiser—all reén- 
forcements for our Army, especially when found 
and cherished through days of busy working 
for national defense. 

I can knit faster and I shall enjoy my corn 
bread more if those tulips and hyacinths and 
narcissus flowers bloom in the back yard. 

If Iam “‘the past” in this modern pageant of 
world upheaval, I at least recognize my im- 
portance and the greatness of my service as a 
comforter and teacher and servant to the fu- 
ture. I at least fully realize that no good can 
come of lamentations, and that every woman 
who keeps the kettle boiling at home warms a 
heart at the front and helps bring America back 
to us—the real America which contemplates 
the common people as its most valued citizen- 
ship, the real America which appreciates men 
and women who work. 

I don’t know whether conditions in my na- 
tive county are typical of America or not, but 
I suspect that they are. 

Allowing for the natural attitude of fifty-five, 
and admitting that my philosophy is tinged 
by gilding the past with a halo it never really 
wore, I think I may indulge in a few statements 
regarding social and business conditions which 
are due to customs and ideals contrary in their 
workings to our best American ideals. 

We have all looked down on work and done 
our best to get out of the laboring class. -This has 
been the definite object of all ‘‘self-respecting”’ 
people of my acquaintance. They wanted to 
“rise.” 

It has been the object of the lives of Amer- 
ican citizens—at least in the world where I 
live—to boost their families into the ranks of 
professional people or of business people who, 
instead of doing labor, employ labor; and so 
“labor” has become branded as a thing that 
nobody really wishes to do, but as a thing the 
“‘unfortunate”’ must do if they wish to live. 

In no branch of labor does this show up as it 
does in farm work. Agriculture is the most 
aristocratic of all labor. It is the most impor- 
tant, the most independent, the most powerful. 
Yet year by year a steady exodus from the 
farms has been going on until, here at home at 
least, agriculture was fairly coming to a stand- 
still even before the war, for simple lack of 
‘“*hands”’ to do the work. 

For many years the question of “hands” to 
carry on agriculture has been a vexing one. 


FARM HAND has been for some time 

a rather trying member of society. Fully 
imbued with his importance, he has lorded it over 
the farmer and his family, constituting himself a 
sort of czar in the household, claiming the best 
rocking-chair in the “‘settin’ room,” the ;first 
whack at the evening paper, and a freeborn 
American right to “kick” if there wasn’t pie 
three times a day. All this was done under the 
threat of “leaving” at a time when it meant 
ruin to the farmer. 

The result of this tyranny on the part of rude 
“hands” has been that farmers have rebelled 
against having their wives and daughters made 
slaves of. They have simply rented their land, 
reserving only such portion of it as they could 
work themselves, or have moved to the nearest 
county seat, where they have added their mite 
to a part of our population which is one of the 


most injurious elements of society—the retired 
farmer contingent. 

Whenever the owner moves off his land he 
takes with him a spiritual essence that dis- 
tinctly robs the soil. What was a labor of love 
becomes a labor of exploitation, and in moving 
to town the “retired farmer” simply plans to 
exist, not to live, for he seldom carries with 
him any of the business or social instinct which 
the town needs. He lives very narrowly; his 
entire training and trend of thought are rural, 
he cannot be urban even if he tries. 

All this unhappy condition arises from man’s 
unwillingness to do hard work. This struggle 
to escape the hard jobs of life will continue until 
the evangel of spiritualizing difficult tasks 
reaches the hearts of the people; in other words, 
until “‘every knee shall bow and every tongue 
confess”? to the spirit of Jesus, whose whole 
doctrine is one of glorifying the day’s work, of 
making the light of God’s grace illuminate the 
dull and difficult task. 


HIS is democracy in its essence, and if men 

keep on claiming that it means the other 
fellow—if women keep on asserting (but not in 
their hearts believing) that some were born to 
the purple—then democracy will fall down once 
more, to remain in captivity till some great soul 
like Moses or the leader of the Pilgrim Fathers 
essays once more to lead liberty forth again to 
the Promised Land. 

I claim that the American women are greater 
democrats than the American men. I know 
men are credited with being more democratic, 
less snobbish, more liberal than women, but I 
do not accept the flattering, insincere oratory 
of the demagogue as democracy. I do not ac- 
cept the ‘‘smooth”’ fellowship of the candidate, 
the cool appropriation of everything in sight 
indulged in by shrewd professional highway- 
men, the naive acceptance of profit on labor 
which the large manufacturer claims as simple 
right—nor many other things which men claim 
as ‘“‘rights’’—as democracy. 

In my mind only workers, people who are 
returning value received for labor, are real 
democrats. Women in the ordinary ranks of 
life are forced to be democrats. They must 
dignify labor, they must serve, they must pro- 
duce population, they must handle the raw 
materials of life. 

So I declare, as I have declared many times 
before, that the women—the mothers in the 
kitchens of America—are “‘the backbone of the 
nation,’ because they are always, in a sense, in 
the trenches. Pain and blood and filth and 
offal; the sick room, the slop bucket—all the 
menial offices of life are theirs. Yet they must 
keep fine and sweet and womanly—and they 
do. And that is the human being’s highest call- 
ing. That is real and great democracy. 

I am frankly low in some of my tastes, but 
my contention is that you must be both low 
and high in your tasks and tastes if you want 
an all-round knowledge. The war is not so hard 
on people like me as it is on those who like to 
manicure their nails and to live always in a 
““seemly”’ fashion. I love kitchens and back 
yards and vegetable gardens and hogs and 
washings and threshing machines. And then I 
love old fences, with woodbine and barberry on 
them, and quails’ nests in the grass, and yellow 
sunsets with Corot trees against them, and daf- 
fodils and jonquils beside a path to the kitchen 
door. 


LIKE scrimmaging around for things. I 

have had a lot of fun for some years past mak- 
ing over my old clothes. The great joy of wear- 
ing a new suit was in planning the dress that was 
to be made of it the third year. This I could 
never have accomplished without the aid of a 
good dressmaker—I am not clever with the 
needle. My only talent along the line of dress- 
making is in visualizing the garment that is 
possible from the material in hand. 

It is quite possible that my friends have also 
had fun over som< oi che frocks I’ve worn; but 
then we are all of us unconscious humorists in 
one way or anvther. I like the humorousness of 
Americans. ‘fo be able to see the joke coming 
around the corner is a fine faculty—and, in 
spite of tlie very serious situation of America 
at this writing, it helps even in moments of 
life and death to be able to catch humorous 
suggestions on the fly. 

At the funeral of my daughter, who was so 
intensely humorous, so individual and bewilder- 
ing in her moods and fancies, I knew somehow 
that she knew when the funeral chair collapsed 
with her uncle and let him down with a dull 
thud. 

And later, when somebody wrote to me a 
letter of consolation reminding me that I was 
now the mother of an angel, and spelled the 
word “angle,” I couldn’t resist having a time 
such as when I was a little girl at school and 
just giggled. 

I think it takes a person who is used to the 
hard knocks of life to see humorous situations 
in emergencies and cataclysms that would only 
pull down and dispirit people accustomed to 


adapted from hats and other frocks. 
Perhaps the good laughs my dress- 
maker and I have had over sudden collapses of 
material that looked good till we got it ripped 
up, and plans that were a trifle too ambitious, 
might not have been forthcoming if it had been 

“‘ground-hog case”’ and the ‘‘failure”’ ‘had to 
be worn whether it would do or not. 

““There comes a time when these things cease 
to be a joke,”’ said an irate Hoosier once upon : 
time; and doubtless among the many millions 
of sufferers through the war there are myriads 
of people from whom laughter has gone away 
forever. Yet it is wonderful how quickly we can 
smile again after awful unforeseen disaster. 

The service of helping the world to smile is 
a great one. Mind, I do not say helping the 
world to laugh. The agents of laughter have 
been far too busy in our midst for many years. 
We have not needed the hilarity we have culti- 
vated in America; there has been little geniality 
in our manufactured fun for the stage and the 
movies and for the colored comic supplements 
in big Sunday papers. We really have stood 
sorely in need of quiet friendly smiles and old- 
fashioned flickering of genuine emotion on plain 
everyday faces. 


EOPLE have cultivated what they call poise. 

They have been very “correct” in manners 
and dress. They have learned that it is “‘ green” 
to smile or to look surprised or interested. We 
have carefully—oh, so carefully—guarded our 
emotions; and if there is anything in the world 
which is needed among the people of our re- 
public to-day it isemotion. And they are going 
to get it. We are going to learn to smile at 
each other through our tears. It takes tribula- 
tion to make people smile like that. 

This gentle illumination on the faces of loved 
old friends who have stood the storm and stress 
of life and come off victorious is one of the 
strong defenses of the young at any time—even 
in times of peace, when the enemy is lacking in 
ferocity, but perhaps doubly dangerous for that 
very reason; and I believe it is also a means of 
national defense in time of war. We never real- 
ize how strong our ramparts on the frontiers of 
eternity are until the last parent—the last old 
aunt and uncle—are gone and we take up the 
watch ourselves on the boundary line between 
the past and the present. 

If, owing to the present generation’s going 
into active service, the past and the future re- 
main at home together, God grant us “elderly” 
folk grace to be worthy of the trust and to make 
the best and the happiest of the situation. 

Who knows but that my tulips and daffodils 
may cheer some war widow’s aching heart, 
bring to some new-made orphan the uplift I, 
a new-made orphan, long ago found in sweet 
old-fashioned gardens of the past where old 
mothers walked sedately at twilight feeling 
what the poet of Genesis meant when he said 
God was walking in the garden in the cool of 
the evening? 

For a long time after I reached the half- 
century mark I was bitter over the attitude of 
my younger people. They were all intent upon 
“having their fling’’—and they couldn’t see 
why I wasn’t perfectly willing to board and 
clothe them and take care of their children 
while they were doing it. 

I heard a relative of a young girl who was 
coming on a visit remark the other day: ‘Oh, 
she doesn’t ask much of us—just to board her!”’ 
But we can do more for them than this—more, 
far more than they know or dream. Day by day 
we are making pictures for their art gallery of 
memory, and every year by which they recede 
from us those pictures grow in beauty. “My 
grandmother was a very wonderful woman.” 
How often do we hear this expression. Why? Be- 
cause when somebody was a child some stanch 
representative of the “‘ past”? made cookies and 
doughnuts for him and did not scream when the 
horse ran away, or turn pale when the storm 
came up or the burglar got in the house. 


UR pioneer grandmothers faced peril and 

death in the wilderness and put the kettle 
on to brew cheer for the family while hostile 
foes were lurking around the cabin. They even 
made gay quilts and samplers and danced at 
husking bees and other primitive frolics, though 
massacre, torture and captivity were among 
the possibilities of daily life. 

My spring prophecy must be one of cheer, a 
heartfelt salute from a member of the “home 
guard’’—for women are the home guards of the 
world—to all the people of America at home in 
their fields and their gardens to-day with the 
warm earth under their feet and the fair blue sky 
over their heads and a chance to work for 
America, whose existence as a free republic as I 
write to-day is at stake. 

Robins, bluebirds, meadow larks, turtle 
doves—all sounds of spring singing call to the 
heart of the true patriot: ‘“‘ America! America! 
What service can I render thee to-day?” 

The answer is: Be calm, be cheerful, be 
brave. 


7 Lomanitug, Mowuttcadeuten 



































This sausage of finest flavor is also inexpensive 
IFTY years ago Arthur A. Libby 


conceived the idea that he could 
provide savory meats for American 
women and save them money. 


He believed that a real economy could 
be made if women could buy only the 
edible part—no bone, no gristle— 
absolutely no waste—just carefully 
selected meat. 


Open any package of Libby’s meat—and 
notice its excellent quality; see what good, 
solid, carefully selected meat it is. Serve it 
and you will find it tender to the last 
mouthful and of the fine flavor that bespeaks 
quality. For example, take Libby’s Vienna 
Sausage. With special pride, Libby offers 
this sausage as typical of what the Libby 
ideal means in any food. 


. The moment you catch the aroma of Libby’s 
Vienna Sausage, the moment you taste it, 


you know that it is a fine food, appetizingly 
prepared. With great care Libby selects 
firm, tender meat, then their skilled chefs 
cook and season it to bring out all its zest 
and flavor. Even if you had never heard 
of the Libby ideal of flavor and of the 
skilled Libby chefs, you would know that 
this sausage was made by master cooks, 
for the tenderness of the meat and of the 
skin, the delicacy of the seasoning, are 
noticeable the moment you taste it. 


Taste these other tempting 
little-cost meats 


With the same idea of savoriness Libby 
prepares Veal Loaf, Dried Beef, Chili Con 
Carne and many other meats—each one a 
tasty, satisfying food at little cost. 


Every one of these meats faithfully repre- 
sents the Libby ideal of flavor. You will 
realize that this is the highest praise possi- 
ble to give, when you become acquainted 
with the wonderful deliciousness of all the 


fine-flavored Libby foods. 
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‘One way to please a husband 


Most husbands like sausage—and your 
husband will be quick to appreciate the 
quality of the meat, the tenderness and 
the spicy zest of Libby’s Vienna Sausage. 


Libby’s chef calls this recipe Libby’s 
Vienna Sausage a la Madrid. The com- 
bination of the sausage with rice makes 
this an unusually substantial as well as 
tasty dish. 


Heat the package of Libby’s Vienna 
Sausage in hot water. Put one cup of 
rice in a saucepan with two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter and stir till browned; 
then add one small package of tomatoes 
that have been rubbed through a fine 
sieve. Two chopped onions, salt, 
paprika, pepper and, if liked, a little 
ground mace. Simmer till the rice is 
tender. Turn out and serve hot, with 
the sausage arranged on the bed of 
rice. This will serve six people. 


title-Cost 








Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 249 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd., 45 E. Front St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Keep your meat bill down—serve this 
Are you serving Libby’s Veal Loaf often? In what other way 
could you serve so tempting a meat dish at such small cost? 
For luncheon or dinner, this recipe for Libby’s Veal Loaf Military 
makes a delightfully satistying meal. Heat Libby’s Veal Loaf 
in the package in boiling water, slice and serve hot with parsley 
and tomato ketchup, hot. Serves five or six people. 

















Serve this once—and you will have it often 
Made from crisp cabbages, picked and put ~~ right where they 
grow, Libby’s Kraut is giving hosts of people a new pleasure. 
Served this way—with Libby’s Vienna Sausage—it makes a 
nourishing, satisfying meal. Cook twenty minutes with 2 
chopped onions, 2 sliced onions, '/2 teaspoonful  puapenen mus- 
tard and, if liked, '/, teaspoonful mace. Add one package 
Libby’s Vienna Sausage and cook ten minutes. Serves six people. 


y Con Garo 












A new way to serve a popular food 
Chili Con Carne Juan is Libby's newest 
way of serving this famous Spanish dish. 
Cook half a pound spaghetti in boiling 
water for twenty minutes. Drain thor- 
oughly. Heat a package of Libby’s Chili 
Con Carne in boiling water. Strain off the 
sauce, arrange the chili with the spaghetti 
ona hot serving plate. Pour the sauce over 
and add an ounce grated cheese just before 
serving. Will serve five or six people. 


Chili q 





See how this solves one meat problem 
Heat Libby’s Dried Beef in 2 tablespoonfuls melted 
butter. Arrange the tender slices on toast. Mix with the 
melted butter | tablespoonful flour and | cup milk. Cook 
until creamy. Pour over the dried beef. Garnish with 
minced parsley and hot hard-boiled egg. Serves four. 
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HE hens are laying with true April zeal, so 

this is the month to use eggs and release all the 
meat possible for our boys in khaki and our boys in 
blue. While RYZON will save eggs if desired, no 
baking powder can take their place in food value. 
We know the nutritive value of eggs—it remains to 
prepare them with appetizing variety. 


That is where the RYZON Baking Book will help 
you. An entire chapter of this unusual book is 
devoted to Savory Dishes in which eggs play an 
important part. There’s an Egg SoufHé that is a 
deliciously satisfying meal in itself. 


Send for your book today—over one million 






housewives are now using the RYZON Baking Book 
and the new edition is even more useful than the 
first. There are 250 recipes in all and they cover 
breads, cakes, pastries, puddings and candy as well 
as meat and vegetable savories. 


Every quantity specified is in the scientific level 
measurements. This accuracy is a saving in itself, 
while the uniform success of RYZON insures better 
baking. 


The RYZON Baking Book is $1.00, but if you will 
send us the user’s certificate (packed with the one- 
pound can of RYZON) and ten 3c stamps, you 


will receive the RYZON Baking Book postpaid. 
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What | Do With 








brown; or they may be baked slowly on a grid- 
brown and crisp. Cut into squares; serve hot. dle. Turn twice, so they will be flat. i i 
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the Mixed Flours 


And I Use Only One-Half the Usual Quantity of Wheat 
By Mrs. Anna B. Scott 


sIHEN we know that winning 
the war depends largely upon 
our saving enough wheat to 
provide plenty for our own 
soldiers here and abroad, for 
the people of France and our 
other Allies, we are glad of 
any way that helps us to save 
it. Inthe recipes given here 
I have substituted rye, bar- 
ley, corn meal, potatoes, sweet potatoes, rice 
or some other ‘material i in place of half of the 
wheat flour which might ordinarily be used. 
The result is a dish almost similar in flavor and 
texture to that made from an all-white-flour 
recipe, yet with a most palatable new taste. 

In order to save flour in making gravies and 
sauces, dipping croquettes, or in flouring the 
board for baking, a jar of “‘ fifty-fifty”’ flour—half 
white flour and half cornstarch, sifted together— 
should be kept on every kitchen table. This 
flour should be used for these purposes every 
day in place of the ordinary white flour. In this 
way a great many tablespoonfuls, cupfuls and 
pounds of wheat flour will be saved. 
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Sweet-Potato Bread 


4 Cupfuls of Fresh 2 Cupfuls of Water or 
Boiled Sweet Half Water and Half 
Potatoes Milk 

14 Cupful of Molasses 1 Yeast Cake 
144 Cupful of Shortening 1 Teaspoonful of Sugar 
1 Tablespoonful of Salt 4 Cupfuls of Flour 
Bo the potatoes with the skins on; peel them, 
put them through a potato ricer or mash 
them; add the molasses and the fat, warm, and 
beat until light and smooth. Sift two-thirds of 
the flour into a bowl; add the boiled liquid, 
which must be lukewarm; add the salt and the 
yeast, which have been dissolved in lukewarm 
water; add the sugar and beat until smooth; 
then add the potatoes and enough flour to make 
a soft dough. Set to rise for from six to seven 
hours, then make into two loaves and put into 
brick-shaped pans, which have been brushed 
with fat; set to rise a second time and, when 
double in quantity, brush the top with milk and 
put in a moderate oven for from fifty to sixty 


minutes. 
Rice Bread 
1 Cupful of Uncooked 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Rice or 44% Cupfuls Sugar 


of Cooked Rice 
4 Cupfuls of Flour 
% Cupful of Water in 

Which the Rice 

was Cooked 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter Substitute 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Yeast Cake Dissolved 
in 2 Tablespoonfuls 
of Warm Water 
ASH the rice through several waters, put 
it into two quarts of boiling water slowly, 
then boil it rapidly in an uncovered vessel for 
twenty-five minutes; drain, blanch with warm 
water, spread on a platter for fifteen minutes 
and put into a bowl; add the water, in which 
the butter substitute, sugar and salt have been 
dissolved; mix well, then add the dissolved 
yeast and the flour. Knead well. This makes 
a very stiff dough, but after it rises it gets quite 
soft. Grease pans, put in the soft dough and 
allow it to rise a second time. This makes a 
very white and soft bread and keeps moist a 
long time. It is best to bake it in three small 
loaves for from thirty-five to forty-five minutes. 


Griddlecakes From Left-Over Beans 


14% Cupfuls of Mashed 1 Tablespoonful of 
Beans Cooking Oil 
1 Cupful of Flour 1 Tablespoonful of Sirup 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 1 Egg 
4 Teaspoonfuls of Baking Powder 
IX the beans and egg until smooth; then 
add the remainder of the ingredients. 
Beat for five minutes; add the baking powder, 
mix lightly and bake on a hot griddle. This 
dough must be quite thin. Left-over green peas 
or split peas may be used the same way. 


Rice Waffles 


1 Cupful of Flour ¥% Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Cupful of Boiled Rice 1 Teaspoonful of 

3{ Cupful of Milk Butter Substitute 
2 Eggs 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
1 Teaspoonful of Sugar Baking Powder 


IFT the flour, salt, sugar and baking powder 

into a bowl; add the rice, which has been 
put through a food chopper, and the milk, and 
mix well; then add the butter substitute and 
the eggs well beaten. Mix all well together and 
bake in very, very hot waffle irons. In making 
waffles be careful not to put too much batter 
in the waffle irons. 


Apple and Corn-Meal Pone 


1 Cupful of Whole 4 Teaspoonfuls of 
Wheat Flour Baking Powder 
1 Cupful of Corn Meal 2 Tablespoonfuls of 

2 Cupfuls of Finely 
Chopped Apples 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
14% Cupfuls of Milk 1 Egg 


Sugar 
3 Tablespoonfuls of 


MeltedShortening 


Dumplings That Help Save Bread 


1 Cupful of 4 Teaspoonfuls of 
Whole Wheat or Baking Powder 
White Flour 1 Tablespoonful of Fat 
1 Cupful of Barley 1 Egg 
Flour, aaa Flour or Milk 1 to Make a Stiff 
Corn Mea Dough 


¥% Tesspoonfd rad Salt 


IFT the dry ingredients into a bowl; add the 

fat and rub it in very lightly; break the egg 
into a cup, beat until well mixed and fill the cup 
with milk; add slowly and mix well. Drop from 
a spoon into boiling salted water. These 
dumplings are exceptionally good if cooked with 
vegetable or meat stews. 


Oatmeal Griddlecakes 


1 Cupful of Cooked 1 Teaspoonful of Salt: 
tmeal 6 Teaspoonfuls of 
1 Cupful of Baking Powder 
Whole Wheat or 1 Tablespoonful of 


White Flour Cooking Oil or 
14 Cupfuls of Milk Melted .Butter 
1 Egg Substitute 


DD the milk, yolk of egg, salt and oil to the 

oatmeal; beat for three minutes; then add 

the flour and baking powder and the white of 

egg stiffly beaten. Fry the same as French 

pancakes on a hot, well-greased griddle. The 

batter must be very thin. Serve with sirup, or 
sprinkle with sugar and cinnamon. 
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steam for three hours. 








AN OATMEAL BREAD THAT MIXES THREE FLOURS 


IFT together one cupful of white flour, one cupful and a half of stone-ground white 

corn meal, one teaspoonful of salt, five teaspoonfuls of baking powder and two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar. Add half a cupful of oatmeal. Add one well-beaten egg, two table- 
spoonfuls of shortening and one cupful of milk. Bake in a greased shallow pan ina 
moderate oven for from forty to forty-five minutes. 










A FIFTY-FIFTY BROWN BREAD THAT REBAKES UNUSED CRUSTS 


IX together one cupful of rye meal, one cupful of fine yellow corn meal, three tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, two cupfuls of finely crumbled dry bread, half a cupful of 
seeded raisins, one cupful of molasses and one well-beaten egg, mixing the whole into a 
dough with some warm water. Pour into a greased round mold or round coffee tin, and 


QUICK BISCUITS OF RYE, 
CORN AND WHEAT 


IFT together one cupful of rye flour, 

half a cupful of stone-ground white 
corn meal, half a cupful of white flour, 
a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of salt and four teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder. Add 
two level tablespoonfuls of 
shortening and enough 
water or milk'to make a soft 
biscuit dough. Roll out on 
a floured pastry board, cut 
into rounds with a biscuit 
cutter and bake-a light 
brown. 








Potato Scones 


1 Cupful of 
Whole Wheat or 
White Flour 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Shortening 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Cupful of Mashed 4 Teaspoonfuls of 
Potatoes Baking Powder 
Y Cupful of Milk 1 Egg 
IFT the flour, baking powder and salt into 
a bowl; add the shortening, and rub it in 
very lightly with the fingers; add the potatoes, 
which have been mashed through a strainer; 
mix lightly with a fork. Beat the egg and milk 
together and add slowly; mix into a stiff dough. 


UT the corn meal and flour into a bowl; add Put ona board floured with “‘ fifty-fifty”’ flour— 


the milk, egg, salt, sugar and shortening. 


Beat well, and add the apples and baking pow- 
der last. Brush a baking pan or pie tin with a 
little drippings, pour in the mixture half an 
inch thick, and bake in a moderate oven for 


from thirty-five to forty minutes, or until nice, 


that is, half wheat, half cornstarch or rye flour— 
and ‘roll out half an inch thick; cut with a 
biscuit cutter or into three-cornered shapes. 
Brush the tops with milk and bake in a hot 
oven for twenty-five minutes, or until nice and 


Jelly Cake 


1 Cupful of ¥% Cupful of Oleomar- 
Whole Wheat or garine 
White Flour 4 Teaspoonfuls of 


1 Cupful of Oat Flour 
\% Cupful of Sugar 
% Cupful of Apple 1 Teaspoonful of 
Vanilla Extract 


Jelly 
¥% Cupful of Milk 2 Eggs 


Baking Powder 
Pinch of Salt 


HE sugar, jelly and shortening are put into 

a bowl and beaten until smooth; then add 
the eggs, flavoring and salt; add alternately the 
milk and the flour which has been sifted twice 
with the baking powder. Mix well and put into 
three well-greased jelly tins; spread evenly and, 
when the cake is cold, put jelly between the 
layers. 

No icing is put on top in order that sugar 
may be saved, but if one- wants it more at- 
tractive spread the top with tart jelly and 
sprinkle with grated coconut or chopped nuts. 


Potato Drop Biscuits 
2 Cupfuls of Whole 


Wheat or White i 
Flour 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
2 Cupfuls of Mashed Melted Shortening, 
Potatoes Butter or Oleomar- 
% Yeast Cake Dissolved garine 
in 2 Tablespoonfuls 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
of Warm Water 


ugar 
1 Egg 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


UT the potatoes, which have been boiled 

and skinned, through a fruit press or masher; 
place in a bowl; add the salt, sugar, shortening 
and milk. Dissolve the yeast in the warm water 
and add it to the potato mixture. Add enough 
flour to make a soft sponge. Set in a warm 
place to rise for about two hours; then add the 
well-beaten egg, the rest of the flour, and mix 
well with a wooden spoon. Cover, and set in a 
warm place until it has risen double in quan- 
tity. Brush muffin pans with grease and drop 
a tablespoonful in each. Let rise again until 
double in quantity. Put into a moderately hot 
oven and bake for twenty-five or thirty min- 
utes. Brush the tops with a little milk and 
melted butter or oleomargarine. 


¥% Cupful of Lukewarm 
Milk 


Buckwheat Biscuits 


1 Cupful of Whole 2 Tablespoonfuls of 


Wheat or White Shortening 
Flour 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Cupful of Buckwheat Sugar 


34 Cupful of Milk 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
i Egg 4 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 
ing Powder 

IFT the flour, salt, sugar and baking powder 
into a bowl; add the shortening and rub it 
in very lightly; then break the egg into a cup 
and beat it until light. Fill the cup with milk; 
add to the flour, reserving enough liquid to 
brush the tops of the biscuits. Put the biscuits 
on a board that has been dusted with buck- 
wheat flour and pat them half an inch thick. 


Brush the tops with egg and milk, put them in 


a hot oven and bake for twenty minutes. This 
amount makes twelve regular-size biscuits. 


Rice Muffins 


1 Cupful of Whole 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Wheat or White 


Baking Powder 
Flour 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Cupful of Cold Boiled 2 Eggs 
Rice 1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Cupful of Milk Melted Butter or 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Oleomargarine 
Sugar 
IFT the flour into a bowl; add the milk to 
make a smooth batter; add the rice, which 
has been boiled and blanched, and the rest of 
the milk, butter (or oleomargarine), the sugar, 
salt and the eggs well beaten. Beat for five 
minutes; add the baking powder and mix well. 
Brush muffin irons with the oil and fill them 
two-thirds full. Place in the oven and bake for 
from twen.y to twenty-five minutes. This 
amount makes twenty-four muffins. 


Vegetable Griddlecakes 


2 Cupfuls of Mashed 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Parsnips, Pumpkin 1 Tablespoonful of Sirup 


or Squash 4 Teaspoonfuls of 
1 Cupful of Flour Baking Powder 
1 Egg 1 Cupful of Milk 


IX all the ingredients together except the 

baking powder; beat for from three to five 
minutes; then add the baking powder; mix 
well and fry on a slightly greased griddle until 
a rich brown. 


Potato, Meat and Fish Cakes 


HEN making potato, meat and fish cakes 

from left-overs, use half corn meal and 
half flour to dip or sprinkle the cake with. 
Every kitchen should have two jars or small 
cans of fifty-fifty flour, one with flour and corn 
meal and the other with flour and cornstarch, 
sifted several times together; then, when 
needed, it is ready for use. The fifty-fifty flour 
and corn meal is used for everything that is 
usually sprinkled or dipped in flour. The fifty: 
fifty flour and cornstarch is used in thickening 
soups, gravies and sauces. Cornstarch without 
flour can be used for soups, gravies and sauces, 
but some housekeepers have always used flour 
alone for thickening and prefer it; but now it is 
necessary for everyone to at least use the fifty- 
fifty mixture. 


Corn-Meal Ginger Cookies 


1% Cupfuls of 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Whole Wheat or 2 Teaspoonfuls of 


White Flour Cinnamon 
1% Cupfuls of Corn 2 Teaspoonfuls of Ginger 
Meal 1 Teaspoonful o 
44 Cupful of Molasses Baking Soda 
44 Cupful of Brown 1 Teaspoonful of 
Sugar Grated Nutmeg 
1 Cupful of 2 Tablespoonfuls of Hot 
Shortening Water 


UT the sugar, molasses, shortening, spices 

and salt into a bowl; mix until smooth; add 
the soda, which has been dissolved in the hot 
water, and the corn meal and flour. Mix well. 
Roll out a quarter of an inch thick, cut with a 
cooky cutter and bake in a hot oven for from 
ten to twelve minutes. These are hard the first 
day, but get soft in twenty-four hours. 
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Packed where they ripen 


the day they are picked. i e| rea 0 nt e 


RAND 
EXTRA 
QUALITY 


Del Monte—A Guarantee 


The red Del Monte shield is a guarantee of qual- 
ity covering a whole line of canned fruits and 
vegetables. 


It stands for the finest fruits that can be cultivated 
in the finest orchards in the whole sunny state of 
California, and for such vegetables as only the 
most favored garden sections can grow. 


It stands for canning methods that retain all the 
natural goodness of the fruit, all its delicate flavor, 
all its mellow lusciousness. Del Monte fruits are 
“canned where they ripen the day they are picked” 
under the direct supervision of men who have 
devoted their whole lives to this one line of work. 


Del Monte canned fruits bring the very sunshine 
of California to your table. You will find help- 
ful menu suggestions in the whole Del Monte line, 
as it includes many varieties of canned fruits and 
vegetables, as well as jams, jellies and preserves, 
olives, catsup, raisins and prunes—all of the same 
dependable Del Monte quality. At leading grocers’ 
everywhere. 


“GOOD THINGS TO EAT”—a 64-page book in colors 
of new and unusual recipes. This book, by the well-known 
cooking expert, Marion Harris Neil, is a revelation of the in- 
numerable ways of preparing tempting and delicious desserts 
and salads from Del Monte canned fruits and vegetables. 


Send 10 cents in stamps addressed to Dept. A. 


CALIFORNIA 


: ~ PACKING CORPORATION 
‘G : SAN FRANCISCO 
“4 % j nN 4 CALIFORNIA 


BRAND 
EXTRA 
QUALITY 
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Sugar-Saving Kitchen Movies 
| By Virginia E. Kift 








PUFFED RICE, POP-CORN BALLS AND HONEY-NUT CANDIES 












For Honey-Nut Candy Put 1c Mix; Press Tightly in Greased Boil 2 c Molasses, % c Water Quickly Mold Pop Corn Into 
Nuts and 2 c Raisins Through Dish; Place Weighted Plate Until a Ball Forms in Cold Balls. Pour Puffed Rice Into 
the Food Chopper; Measure on Top for 24 Hours. Cut Water; Pour Over 1 c Each of Deep Greased Dish; Stand 
and Add % c Honey Squares; Serve With Crackers Puffed Rice and Pop Corn Overnight; Break Into Pieces 








DELICIOUS GINGERBREAD IS MADE WITH ALL-MOLASSES SWEETENING 





SF 
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Sift 1 c Cornstarch, 2 c Flour, Add to Bowl Alternately 1 Beat Well; Pour Into Greased When Thoroughly DoneTurn 
1 T Baking Soda, 1 t Ginger, Milk and 2 c Molasses. Add Bread Pan or Muffin Tins as Out on Cake Cooler and Cool 
Y2 t Cinnamon and Salt Into Juice From ¥2 Lemon, and 1 Preferred; Bake 1 Hour in Away From a Draft; Cut Into 
a Bowl; Cut in 3 T Fat Well-Beaten Egg Moderately Hot Oven Slices and Serve 
































To % c of Water Add % c of Soak a Dozen Dried Apricots Fill a Wax-Paper-Lined Mold Arrange the Coddled Apricots 


Corn Sirup; Cook Over Slow in Water to Cover Overnight. With Cold Cooked Rice; Around the Rice; Serve With 
Flame Until Thick Sirup is Add These to the Boiling Stand in a Cold Place 2 or 3 the Corn Sirup in Which the 
Formed. Sirup; Coddle Until Soft Hours; Turn on a Platter Apricots Were Cooked 

















CHOCOLATE CUSTARDS MAY BE MADE WITH HONEY 















Mix 8 T Cornstarch, 4 T Coco, Pour Into Double-Boiler Top; Add 1 Egg; Finish Cooking Pour Into Wet Molds; Let 





VY T Salt in Cup; Add a Little Slowly Add 4 c Rice Stock Over Hot Water. When Cus- Stand Until Cold; Turn Out 
Hot Rice Stock and Stir to a and 6 T Honey. Cook Until tard Evenly Coats Silver Spoon on Plates or Serve in Molds as 
Smooth Paste Thick, Stirring Constantly it is Ready to Pour Desired 





A FROZEN MAPLE CUSTARD DOES NOT NEED SUGAR 
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With 3 Eggs, 1 T Cornstarch, Mix 2 Parts of Ice With 1 Strain Custard Into Food Place in Sherbet Glasses; 


Ya t Salt, 2c Milk, 1 c Maple of Rock Salt; Pack Ice Chamber; Seal. Invert. Occa- Sprinkle With Chopped 
Sirup, Make a Custard; Add Chamber of a Vacuum Freezer; sionally Open and Scrape Nuts. Chocolate Sauce is an 
Last,2 cCold Milk, 1T Vanilla Add 2c Water. Seal. Invert Cream From Sides Appetizing Addition 


» 





Where “‘c” is used on this page it indicates cupful, ““T”’ stands for tablespoonful and “‘t”’ stands for teaspoonful 





NOTE—Have you our new booklet “100 Thrift Recipes,’’ in which recipes without sugar, wheat, meat and fat are given? Price, 10 cents. 
Send your request, together with the money, to the New Housekeeping Editor, THz Lapies’ Home Journat, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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WAR-TIME 
MENU 


ERVE fish and save the nation’s 
meat for our fighters «* Over 
There.’’ 


Breakfast in a jiffy — Purity Cross 

Chefservice instantly gives you ex- 

quisitely prepared fish dishes at a 
most reasonable cost. Chefservice 
fish dishes are also fine for lunch- 
eon or supper. 


Ask your grocer for— 


CREAMED CHICKEN 
a la King 
) WELSH RAREBIT 
Q& LOBSTER 4 Ja NEWBURG 
CREAMED FINNAN HADDIE 
Au Gratin 
> CREAMED CODFISH 
> CREAMED SALMON 
with Green Peas 
SPAGHETTI Au Gratin 
@® Special ITALIAN STYLE SPA- 
GHETTI 
@® GRACED SPAGHETTI 


(Spaghetti Graced with chopped chicken 
livers, hickory smoked 
ham and pimentos 
in tomato sauce. ) 


All com- 
pletely ready 
to heat and “% 
serve. 


EEP a small supply on hand. 

It provides an ever-changing 
variety of delicious dishes — Chef- 
service, or the art of agifted chef right 
in your own home. They are /uxuries 
in quality and taste, yet economies in 


comparison to the high cost of even the | 


most prosaic foods. They save beef, meat, 
sugar, fuel, time, effort and money. 
Serve them for breakfast, luncheon, din- 
ner, supper,—for parties, late “snacks” 
and “‘ bites” —whenever you want some- 
thing especially good without the trouble 
and expense of preparing it yourself. 
Individual and Larger Sixes 
AT ALL FINE GROCERS’ 


| not at your grocery or delicatessen store, 
send us the dealer's name and receive our 


\ 
\\ interesting booklet ‘* How and When,” 
A «Orsend us $2 for the **Get-Acquainted”” 
assortment sent prepaid provided you 
mention your best grocer’s hame, 
Purity Cross, Inc. 
Model Kitchen Route 2A 


Orange, 
N. J. 
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Light Four 


Model 90 


Touring Car 


$795 


f.0. b. Toledo—Tax Free 
Price subject to change without notice. 
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The Thrift Car 


WoMan’s time and ability never were demanded as now. 


Never was her need of a motor car so great. 


The Overland is known as an ideal woman’s car—easy-to- 
handle, comfortable and dependable. 


In hundreds of thousands of homes women are saving time and 


money, providing recreation and building up health with 
the thrifty Overland. 


Couldn’t you do more with one? 


Appearance, Performance, 
Comfort, Service and Price 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys - Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 
Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 


—_ 
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Be Sure to Refill Your 
Fern Basket 


HEN freshening up 

your house this spring, 
remember that the cool 
colors, like apple green, 
light yellow, lavender and 
light blue, are the best to 
choose to give a cool, crisp 
effect. For instance, for 
the bed at the right, which 
looks so cool and inviting, 
was chosen a green and tan 
striped linen cover edged 
with cotton fringe. The 
day bed above it has its 
velours cover protected by 
a slip-cover of inexpensive 
cretonne, in tones of blue, 
green, yellow and brown. 





Dining-Room Chairs Have 
Cretonne Seat Covers 
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Freshening Up Your House 
for the Spring 


By Jane Porter 





A Slip-Cover of Cretonne Brightens Up Your Day Bed and Protects the Velours Covering 
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A Gay-Painted 
Trellis for Vines 


'HE little things in fur- 

nishing count for much. 
Take, for instance, the gay 
pot above: it would supply 
a pleasing color note in any 
room in the house. The 
craftswoman would delight 
in stenciling the table and 
stool covers shown below. 
Natural colored linen is 
serviceable and its mellow 
tone is a good background 
for many delightful con- 
trasts in the design. Cov- 
ers are also adaptable to 
dining-room chairs. These 
covers should be tied on 
with narrow tape. 
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The Side-Chair Seat is 








Covered Also 












































Apple-Green Draperies, White Woodwork and Painted Furniture 


Make-This Dining Room Delightfully Cool and Inviting 


The Window Treatment Here is Especially Interesting. It Per- 
mits a Garden View and Does Not Exclude the Breezes 








COMMUNITY 
PLALE 


The SHERATON 


- Pay ataake) andate exquisite 
de 'SIQNS in Community 
Plate fan your service 


for fifty vears 


‘Teaspo mS 


$6.00 the Dozen 
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© WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


IGHTY girls, of eighteen years of age 

and over, last summer entered the New 
York State School of Agriculture, at Farm- 
ingdale, Long Island. Judging from these 
pictures, health and happiness were two of 
the benefits derived from the summer’s ex- 
perience, which was so interesting as to 
seem like farming for fun. 

The girls werecomfortably placedinanold 
Colonial house, with electric light, plenty 
of hot and cold running water and heat. 

During this year the school plans to give 
special short courses to those who, for 
patriotic reasons, wish to assist in food 
production. It is easier for the school to 
arrange courses in organized groups, and 
the school will coédperate with women’s 
clubs and other organizations. The qualifi- 
cations are earnestness and good health. 
































© WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


HE girls spent 

twelve hours 
each week at lectures 
and four hours in 
field study. The 
remaining time was 
spent in actual farm 
work. Poultry rais- 
ing had a humorous 
side as well asa stu- 
dious side, as in the 
picture above. Each 
girl was given an 
opportunity to hatch 
one hundred chicks 
in an incubator and 
to take care of chick- 
ens at all stages of 
their growth. 























© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


OUNG women learned 

to plow with both horses 
and tractors, to use disk har- 
rows and all garden tools. 
In addition to her own gar- 
den, each girl worked in the 
“commercial gardens” to 
study the growing of vegeta- 
bles on a commercial scale. 
They canned most of their 
own garden products and 
dried large quantities of 
commercial products in the 
dehydrating plant. 
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HEN help was needed by neighboring far 





harvesting and packing vegetables and fruit for market. They received from $2 to $2.50 a day. 








© WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


HE girls effectually 

demonstrated that gen- 
eral farm work is not too 
hard for even “city” girls. 
At first muscles protested 
and stomachs went on a 
sympathetic strike, but the 
reaction soon set in and the 
girls found themselves amaz- 
ingly well. When they were 
ready to help the farmers 
they could work all day and 
return to the school with 
bright eyes and rosy cheeks. 
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© WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


mers the girls offered their services and proved their value, tilling, 


































© WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


| or more. Then she was given a horse to look after. 





horses and were reluctant to give them up. 


ACH girl was given a cow to call her own, and to milk and take care of for two weeks 
Usually the smaller the girl 
the bigger the horse she chose. Most of the girls became very much attached to their 


© WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 
THEIR own gardens, each fifteen by fifty feet, the girls practiced intensive vege- 
table gardening. They started the plants for successive crops in hotbeds and trans- 
planted them as space was available. A day spent in hoeing is less fatiguing than a 
day spent in housework, if you know how to hoe. This is one thing the school teaches. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY CLIFFORD H. POLAND * : 4 “ee go ok 9 
URAL CLUB WOMEN of Tennessee, Mississippi and Arkansas needed an entire building in the Tri-State irae ee Mm <“oOCOCCr 
Fair last autumn to show what they had done, particularly in the preservation of food by drying and ASSAR COLLEGE girls, at Poughkeepsie, New York 
canning. They wore the Hoover costume. Miss Bessie R. Murphy, of Memphis, Tennessee, is club organizer. showed by results that they could farm. They were up 
at four a.m. and handled every kind of farm machinery last 
summer. Miss Alice M. Campbell was student manager. 





© WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


IRLS of the National Lamp Works, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, were HE Patriotic Farm on which Bryn Mawr College girls worked last summer owed its origin 
glad to do their part in preparing the ground for their last summer’s war to the president of the college, Miss M. Carey Thomas. Under efficient direction the 
garden. A large amount of produce was raised. Mrs. Louise W. Stegman girls built a cannery and unloaded their own tin cans from the freight car on the siding. 
was in charge of the garden. 








© INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE, INC. 





URSES in Saint Mary’s Hos- 

pital, Brooklyn, New York, 
had a war garden last summer to 
augment the food supply of the hos- 
pital during the summer as their bit 
toward serving the country in time 
of need. They prepared for garden- 
ing five acres of ground connected 
with the institution. Beans, peas, 
potatoes and tomatoes were planted, 
the harvest being used on the hos- 
pital table for both patients and 
staff. The working force in the gar- 
den was composed of sixty nurses. 


ERHAPS it was the success of 

their war gardens that helped 
the New York suffragettes get the 
vote in the election last autumn. 
Their strength at the Baychester 
Avenue Gardens, in New York City, 
under the direction of Miss Rena 
Glogau, 3 East Thirty-eighth Street, 
was expended not in militancy, but 
in the peaceful pursuits of plowing, 
harrowing, sowing, hoeing, cultivat- 
ing, harvesting, canning and drying. 
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—how Mrs. Knox 
has made 
left- overs 


that used to be 

hrown away, 
into 

delicious dishes 
like this 











Tomato Jelly 

Take 11% cups of any left-over tomato stew or soup, 
bring to boiling point and dissolve in it one tablespoon- 
ful Knox Sparkling Gelatine softened in % cup cold 
water ten minutes. Season well. Chopped onion, 
pepper or celery may be added for flavor. Strain, turn 
into molds and chill. Serve with mayonnaise, or 
mold in individual cups. 










SHE spent a great deal of time working out the rec- 
ipes, gathering material from dozens of different 
women who have devoted their lives to teaching 
the best and most economical ways of buying and 
preparing food, as well as from her own wide 
experience as a housekeeper and home maker. 


““My idea,” she says, “was to find truly attract- 
ive ways in which to utilize left-overs, help our 
Government if its plans for food conservation.” 


Mrs. Knox Aas found inviting uses for left-overs— 
she has devised numerous recipes, most of them 
based upon the very things you generally throw 
away. She tells you how to make these odds and 
ends into delicious, appetizing dishes. And what 
is vastly more important, she has put them into 
a book of her own—“Food Economy”—that 
shows you how to practice real war-time economy 
in your kitchen. 


And this is the plain little book that represents 
her contribution to war-time conservation. Send 
for it today—a post card request will bring it to 
you if you mention your dealer’s name and address. 


Cuaries B. Knox Getatine Co., INc. 
13 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


KN OX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 




















The New Fish and Vegetable 
Chowders 


By Florence Taft Eaton 


HY do we not, during the spring, 
fj plan to serve at least one chow- 
der and one stew a week? 
Surely no one would tire of 
them, particularly if your fam- 
ily’s tastes are similar to those 
of many other households, 
where the appearance of espe- 
cial chowders and stews is hailed with enthusi- 
asm. Besides other advantages there is the one 
of being able to make them largely, and some- 
times wholly, of those vegetables which so many 
of us toiled to grow during last summer, and 
which, it is tc be presumed, were safely stored 
for future use. 

If you find, in spite of your care, that these 
stored vegetables are beginning to wither or 
rot, bring them up from the cellar, pare, soak 
until crisp, dice or put them through the 
coarsest knife of the meat chopper, combine 
varieties appetizingly for use in soups and 
stews, and can them. They may also be diced 
and canned for vegetable salad. In either case 
the cold-pack method should be used. 

When we think of chowders, fish and clam 
chowders at once occur to us; but here are 
some composed wholly of vegetables, that are 
both delicious and nourishing: 





Potato Chowder 


6 Potatoes 4 Cupfuls of Milk 
3 Medium Sized Onions 1 Good Sliceof Salt Pork 
Salt and Pepper 


UT the potatoes into small dice and put 

them in cold water; cut the onions very 
fine. Cut the pork into tiny cubes and fry it 
slowly in the kettle in which the chowder is to 
be cooked, until it is a light brown. Remove it 
from the stove; add the potatoes and onions, 
and salt and pepper to taste. Cover with boil- 
ing water and simmer for about half an hour 
or until the vegetables are tender. Then add 
the milk, let it just come to a boil and stir in 
one tablespoonful of flour which has been wet 
in a little cold milk. Boil up again. More 
milk may be added if more.liquid is preferred. 
Serve with crackers. 


Corn Chowder 


2 Cupfuls of Potatoes 1 Cupful of Canned 
14 Cupful of Chopped Corn 
Onions 1 Medium Slice of Pork 
4 Cupfuls of Milk Salt and Pepper 


LICE the potatoes or cut them into fancy 

shapes with a vegetable cutter. Let them 
soak while the other vegetables are being pre- 
pared. Cut the pork into small pieces and fry; 
add the potatoes and onions, cover well with 
water and cook for half an hour. Then add 
salt and pepper to taste, the corn and the 
milk. Let it come toa boil, and thicken slightly 
if preferred. Serve with oyster crackers. If 
dried corn is used soak it overnight and use the 
water in which it was soaked in the chowder. 
If fresh corn is used cut it from the cob and let 
it cook for the last ten minutes in the chowder. 


Tomato Chowder 


2 Cupfuls of Tomatoes 4 Cupfuls of Milk 

6 Medium Sized 1 Good Sli¢e of Salt 
Potatoes Pork - 

3 Medium Sized Onions Salt and. Pepper 


UT the potatoes and onions into small 

pieces. Cut the pork into small cubes and 
fry until a light brown. Add the potatoes, 
onions, tomatoes, salt and pepper. Cover with 
boiling water and cook for half an hour. Then 
add the milk and allow it to boil again. Fresh 
tomatoes may be used if they are on the market. 


Fish Chowder 
1 Whole Haddock (2 or 1 Good Sized Slice of 


2% Pounds) It Por 
4 Cupfuls of Milk 


6 Large Potatoes 
2 Large Onions Salt and Pepper 


ASH and clean the fish thoroughly, but 

do not remove the head. Cover with 
salted water and boil until a silver fork will 
flake it from the bones easily. Pour off the 
water and save it. When the fish is slightly 
cooled flake it carefully, being careful not to 
“mush” it, and be sure that all the tiny bones 
are removed. Cut the onions and potatoes 


into tiny pieces and cover with cold water. 
Dice the pork and fry it until brown. Add to 
this layers of the potatoes and onions, sprin- 
kling each with salt and pepper. Cover withthe 
liquid in which the fish was cooked and sim- 
mer gently until the vegetables are tender but 
not broken. Then add the flaked fish and the 
milk. Let it come to a boil; thicken slightly 
and serve with hot crackers. 

Codfish may be used in place of haddock, if 
desired, or a good grade of salt fish may be used 
if fresh fish is not obtainable. Freshen care- 
fully before using. 


Clam and Oyster Chowders 


LAM chowder is made the same as fish 
chowder, substituting clams in place of 
fish. Use two cupfuls of clams, and add them 
after the vegetables are tender. If the clams 
are small, add them whole; if large, pinch out 
the black stomachs and slightly mince. A 
cupful of tomatoes may be added if desired. 
Oyster chowder is also made the same as 
oo chowder, substituting oysters in place of 
sh. 


Celery Chowder 


6 Medium Sized 1 Large Onion 
Potatoes 4 Cupfuls of Milk 
1 Large Slice of Pork 1 Bunch of Celery 


Salt and Pepper 


i and fry the pork; add the onion and 
celery cut into small pieces. Cover with 
four cupfuls of water and boil gently until the 
celery is tender. Then add the potatoes cut 
into small pieces and cook for another half 
hour. Season highly with salt and pepper, and 


add the milk, which has been heated. Let it > 


come to a boil. Thicken slightly if preferred, 
simmer for two or three minutes and serve 
very hot. 

Salem Chowder 


1 Large Slice of Salt 3 Cupfuls of Milk 


Pork 1 Medium Sized Can 
1 Large Onion of Salmon 


3 Cupfuls of Sliced Salt and Pepper 
Potatoes 


ys the pork into small pieces and fry. Add 
the onion and the potatoes, which have 
been diced; season, and simmer until the vege- 
tables are tender. Then add the milk and, 
when it begins to boil, slightly thicken it. 
Lastly add the salmon, which has been drained 
and flaked. Serve hot with crackers. Canned 
tuna fish may be substituted for variety. 


Salsify Chowder 


4 Good Sized Potatoes 1 Thick Slice of Pork 
2 Medium Sized Onions 4 Cupfuls of Milk 
Salt and Pepper 


LICE the potatoes and mince the onions; 

dice and fry the pork until brown. Add 
the potatoes and onions to the pork, cover 
with boiling water and boil gently until tender. 
Heat the milk and add it to the mixture. Sea- 
son and serve with crackers. Crackers may be 
served in the chowder or it may be thickened 
if preferred. 


Savory Chowder 


3 Pounds of Haddock 4 Tablespoonfuls of 
4 Cupfuls of Cold Water Flour 
4 Cupfuls of Milk 1 Small Bay Leaf 
1 Carrot 1 Small Piece of Salt 
1 Cracker Por 
1 Tablespoonful of 1 Sprig of Parsley 
Melted Butter 1 Egg 
Substitute Onion Juice 


Salt and Pepper 


LEAN, skin and bone the fish. Add the 

water and vegetables to the fish bones and 
simmer for half an hour, and strain. Chop 
finely half of the raw fish and measure one 
cupful and a half. Add to this the cracker 
ground into crumbs, the fat, a few drops of 
onion juice, one beaten egg, and salt and pepper 
to taste. Mix well and shape into small balls. 
Try out one two-inch cube of fat salt pork, 
diced, and the onion sliced. Cook for five 
minutes. 

Strain the fat into a kettle; add the potatoes, 
fish stock and fishballs and cook until the pota- 
toes are soft. Scald the milk and thicken it 
with four tablespoonfuls of flour. Combine 
the mixtures and serve. 








During These High-Cost Days 


UR new booklet, “Low-Cost Meals for High-Cost Times,” will be an aid to 

you in planning meals. that will satisfy your family and yet help cut 
down the food bills. “Plantation Corn Dishes Like Mammy Used to Make” 
contains recipes made from corn, which will help you to save a cupful of 
wheat flour every day. Send your request, with fifteen cents in stamps 
or coin for each booklet desired, to the New Housekeeping Editor, THE 
LaApDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Buttermilk “Stale 
Bread” Muffins 


You will save wheat for 
the Government and 
money for yourself if you 
make use of your stale 
bread instead of throwing 
itaway. Stale bread makes 
delicious muffins when pre- 
pared after the following 


Recipe 
1 cupfuldried ground bread 
crum 


VY cupful bread flour 
2 cupfuls bran 


| egg 

2 tablespoonfuls Barbadoes 
molasses 

1 teaspoonful salt 

2 cupfuls buttermilk 

7% teaspoonful soda 


Put together the dry 
ingredients, then combine 
the egg, slightly beaten, 
the molasses, buttermilk 
and soda. Pour into the 
dry ingredients, transfer to 
‘““Wear-Ever” Muffin Pan 
and bake about twenty- 
five minutes in a moderate 
oven. 
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Nourishing Soup 
Without Stock 


Ifevery family savedone 
und of meat each week 
y making soup without 
stock, millions of pounds of 
meat would be saved for 
our soldiers, sailors and 
our allies. Try the follow- 
ing split pea soup 
Recipe 
: VY, cupfuls = peas 
quarts cold water 
i a sugar 
pint milk 
VY, onion, minced 
ew celery leaves 
3  tablespoonfuls bacon, 
beef or ham drippings 
3  tablespoonfuls flour 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Soak the peas over night 
inwatertocover;drain,add 
to the cold water with the 
sugar, onion and celery 
leaves, and cook slowly in 
“Wear-Ever” Berlin Sauce 
Pot until the peas are per- 
fectly soft; add the milk, 
thicken with the fat and 
flour mixed together, and 
rub through a sieve. Re- 
heat, season and serve with 
buttered toast. 











- Recipes 


7 That Will Help yYou Keep 
our food Concemaian Phe 


By keeping your Food Conservation Pledge, you not only > a pa- 
triotic duty, but economize and better the health of your 
ing simple, wholesome and i inexpensive foods. 


Minced Chicken 
Italian 


Minced Chicken Italian 
is not only delicious but 
economical, because it 
enables you to have an 
extra meal from the 
chicken you buy, thus 
aiding in the conserva- 
tion of meat. 


Recipe 
' 3° cupfuls diced cooked 
chicken 
lV, teaspoonful onion juice 
2 cupfuls canned tomato 
juice 
4 tablespoonfuls butter or 
oleomargarine 
4 tablespoonfuls flour 
V2 teaspoonful salt 
\, teaspoonful pepper 
Few grains of paprika 


Melt the butter in 
“Wear-Ever” Fry Pan,add 
the onion, flour and sea- 
sonings, and gradually the 
tomato. Let boil, turn in 
the chicken and, after be- 
coming very hot, serve 
on toast. 
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Fine Flavored 
Baked Haddock . 


At least one meatless 
day each week in every 
American home; is the sug- 
gestion of the Government. 
For your next. meatless 
day, try delicious, baked 
Haddock. It is inexpen- 
sive and satisfying. 


Recipe 

Dust slices of Haddock 
with salt and pepper. Lay 
ina“ Wear-Ever” Roasting 
Pan and sprinkle with a 
little vinegar and a few 
drops of onion juice; and 
put a slice of bacon, or a 
teaspoonful of bacon or 


- sausage fat, or drippings, 


on each slice. Set in a 
hot oven and, when be- 
ginning to brown, add hot 
water to cover the bottom 
of the pan. Bake till ten- 


der, about twenty minutes. 





amily by serv- 


aes 














Cheaper Cuts of 
Meat Made Tender 


Many women are now 
reducing their table ex- 
penses by buying the 
cheapercutsof meat. They 
find that the cheaper cuts 
can be made as tender and 
as delicious as the more 
expensive ones by this 


Roasting Method 


Heat “Wear-Ever” 
Windsor Kettle over a low 
flame; sear the roast on 
all sides; then turn down 
the fire to a flicker. Turn 
the meat when half done. 
A half-hour before the 
roast is done, put potatoes 
in’ the beef juice. If fire 
is correctly regulated, the 
roast will require no at- 
tention and will be nicely 
browned, tender and of 


delicious flavor. 





eee. 3 





Recipes prepared by Mrs. Ida C. B. Allen, Famous Domestic Science Expert and Author of Mrs, Allen’s Cook Book. 























WEAR-EVER & & 9 9 WEAR EVER 
cs Wear-Ever ce 
nee, Aluminum Cooking Utensils ie 


“Wear-Ever” utensils are preferred by thousands of 
patriotic housewives because they conserve food and fuel, 
and save money. They heat evenly all over and cook the 
most delicate foods without scorching—thus saving food 
that so frequently is wasted because burned. 

“Wear-Ever” utensils take the heat so quickly and retain it so 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever’” 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 


NEW KENSINGTON, PA. 


In Canada ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ utensils are made by the 


Northern Aluminum Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


stantly buying new cooking utensils. 


Cerne 


trademark on every utensil. 








long that they require only a fraction of the heat required by 
ordinary utensils. Simply turn the flame to the usual height; as soon 
as the food starts to boil, reduce the flame one-third to one-half. 


““Wear-Ever” utensils outlast several ordinary utensils. 
wonderful durability eliminates the expense and annoyance of con- 


Look for the “ Wear-Ever” 
Refuse substitutes. 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 
12, New Kensington, Pa., or (Gf you live in 
Canada) Northern Aluminum Co., 
Toronto, Ont. Send, prepaid, a | ay 
“Wear-Ever’ Stewpan. Enclosed is 35c 
in stamps—to be refunded if not satis- 
fied. Offer good until May 20, 1918, 
only, 


Their 
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HOLMES gs EDWARDS 
Silver Plate 


OUR first thought—“What a sincere, 
steadfast, /ivable pattern!” Your second 
—“Will they—in silver plate—really wear?” 
Confidently, ““Yes!””—in a way that suggests 
solid silver itself, but at a cost far kinder to 
present-day pocketbooks. The durability is 


secured : 
I 2 

In Holmes & Edwards spoons In Holmes & Edwards 
and forks i WEARPROOF plate 

(marked *‘SILVER INLAID’’) (marked ‘XIV H-E??) 
by blocks of solid silver under- by additional silver plating scien- 
neath the all-over heavy silver tifically applied at the wearing 
plating— guaranteed a lifetime. surfaces. 


By way of reassuring that far-sighted pocket- 
book of yours: 


Sirver Intaip: Set of six teaspoons $3.25 
XIV H-E ee ec 66 se“ $2.75 


—. 


7 Note protection \ 


where the wear comes! 








Houmes &@ Epwarps SILVER COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, Successor 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Canadian Distributor: 
Standard Silver Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 























My Social Diversions Must 


Have Reasons 
By Virginia Hunt 





=i COURSE not one of us could 
¥| enjoy a party of the kind we 
were used to having a year ago, 
even if someone should be so 
selfish and unpatriotic as to try 
to have one. The war currents 
have caught us in their whirl- 
pooland our minds are unsettled 
and not attuned to such affairs now. We must 
be doing something that will help along di- 
rectly or indirectly. At the same time we 
must be social and not isolate ourselves, else 
we shall become morbid. There are many 
who need cheering, and if we plan our social 
groups in keeping with the thought and efforts 
of the day, we shall all be the better for it. 

I think a class of boys in New Mexico hit 
upon the right idea. Can boys entertain? Try 
this, O brave ones, and see! 














The Knitting Party the Boys Gave 


HE invitations were written to the girls of 
another class in rime: 
Come one, come all, who knit, knit, knit. 
At eight o’clock, that’s it, it, it. 
There'll be nothing to do but sit, 
And knit, and knit, and sit, and knit. 

Perhaps because there is a great charm in a 
living picture of a girl plying a domestic art— 
and she knows it--every girl accepted. 

Musical numbers entertained the girls the 
first part°of the evening. Each boy who did 
not chat with every girl for at least three min- 
utes was to be fined. (This was not known to 
the guests, however.) That one little rule was 
instrumental in making the party very pleasur- 
able to the unattractive or bashful girl. No one 
was left out. Everyone felt at home. 

Knitting was finally interrupted by a motion- 
picture play with living characters produced 
by the boys at a folding doorway. 

As a fitting end to such industry, the girls 
were then ushered to the dining room, where 
refreshments were so light that they were en- 
tirely consistent with Hooverizing. Place- 
cards were crosses made of red cardboard, edged 
in gold and printed in gold ink. Besides the 
name, on some were subjects for extempora- 
neous toasts, giving local applications to war 
terms: ‘‘ Mobilization— When the Class Gets 
Together”; ‘‘High Explosives—Quick Temp- 
ers’; ‘Peace Treaty—The Golden Rule.” 

So industry was combined with society. 
Little time and money (both so precious now) 
were spent, and yet no evening could have been 
more successful. 


A Tom Sawyer Garden Party 


LEANOR started it. It was her turn to 

have her card club, but she felt a bit guilty, 
because her captain brother had scoffed at 
cards when there were so many necessary things 
girls could do. The tiny shoots of grass poking 
up through the back lawn decided her. She 
took an afternoon off and, instead of calling 
the girls over the telephone, clipped enticing 
pictures of vegetables from old seed catalogues 
and pasted them on a sheet of Bristol board. 
Then she cut out each one and wrote on the 
back of it: 

Beg or borrow, buy or make 

Some gardening duds, and bring a rake. 

Don’t worry if you look a sight; 

We're going to help the boys who fight. 


A stamp and an addressed label on the pic- 
ture side carried these unique invitations 
through the mail. 

In the meantime Eleanor and a younger 
brother spaded up the lawn and threw some 
fertilizer on the soil. When the girls arrived on 
Saturday afternoon, many with overalls under 
their long coats and others with smocks and 
sweaters, they looked a curious bunch indeed. 
To each Eleanor gave a package of early vege- 
table seeds and placed her guests along one side 
of her dug-up plot. She kept count of the time 
it took for each girl to rake, straighten out her 
row with string and plant it with her seeds. 
To the one who finished first she gave a garden 
smock of cotton crépe, and to the one whose 
row looked the best a painted tin watering can. 

Of course the girls had worked up huge 
appetites, so the refreshments were substantial 
in character. The supper was served in the 
kitchen; a red cloth covered the table and the 
kitchen china was used. Cups of steaming 
coffee and biscuits which did not lose a second 
from the oven to the table accompanied a meal 
of chicken potpie—plenty of it. 

Then Eleanor made her little speech: 

“This may seem like a Tom Sawyer scheme 
to you girls for getting my garden planted, but 
I have a suggestion to make. Why can’t we 
change from cards to garden and help each 
other out at the regular meetings after this? 


The rivalry we used to show on prizes and 
refreshments can go into the garden work and 
will do some good. Of course the gardens will 
be in various stages as we get to them, but there 
will always be something to plant and to pick, 
and we could carry our work right on and turn 


“to preserving and canning too.”’ The vote was 


unanimous. 


“A Long Yarn” 


WENTY Philadelphia girls have a knit- 

ting club in their neighborhood. At first it 
was fun just to get together and talk while their 
needles flew through the gray and drab wool, 
but after a while they began to gossip entirely 
too much and little squabbles and hard feelings 
began to pop up at the meetings. The leader 
decided, when the crowd came to her house, to 
give them something to do while they knit, 
so there would not be so much gossip. So she 
got some odds and ends of yarn together and 
wound it into a huge ball. Every few yards in 
the ball she tied a little illustration clipped 
from a magazine story. 

She started the ball rolling by handing a pair 
of knitting needles to one clever girl, with a 
thrilling illustration of two men tying a girl 
dressed in a clown’s suit into an armchair. 
The girl was to commence a story which would 
bring this illustration into her narrative, and 
keep it up until her color of wool came to an 
end. Then she would pass it on to the next 
girl, who would take up the story, work in 
another illustration and knit up her color. 

It was lots of fun, because pictures had been 
picked out which would work up into a good 
long yarn, and the colors knit at the same time 
into a beautiful long strip for an afghan for sick 
soldiers. Of course there were interruptions, 
but the story was a work of art and the atmos- 
phere of the afternoon was not “‘ charged.” 


A Paste-ry Party 


IVE a class of Junior boys or girls just one 

week in which to collect printed jokes from 
periodicals, but urge that they show their good 
taste by finding those that are ‘really funny.” 
Then call them together for a “‘ paste-ry party,”’ 
where the main amusement is sitting around a 
big dining-room table bare of everything save 
its pot of paste, scissors and brushes, plus a 
supply of heavy, tinted paper, out of which 
they are to make neat little ‘joke books.” 

These joke books are to be only some six 
inches square, since each page is to have only 
one joke, possibly two, pasted upon it. They 
are to be tied together with bright baby ribbon 
and either inscribed with pretty lettering in 
some humorous way or a comical picture. 

As the clippings are brought in they should 
be thrown loosely into a box in the center of 
the table and the books prepared first. Then, 
that all may enjoy the gathered fun (and in- 
cidentally that the teacher may know what 
goes into the booklets), let the pupils each 
draw one in turn around the table, read it aloud, 
and await the popular verdict. If the ‘‘censor- 
ship” votes yes unanimously that clipping is 
to be pasted in at once. So on around the circle. 

This makes an evening of unrestricted fun, 
and there is a collection of pretty gifts for the 
convalescent ward of the hospital to show for 
it. Of course the hostess will serve fruit pie as 
refreshment suitable for a “‘ paste-ry party.” 


The War Mothers’ Social Afternoon 


HE W. M. Club was formed through a war 
mother’s wishing for cheerful news to send 
to her son ‘‘Somewhere in France.’ The 
listener, impressed by the idea, suggested that 
they form a war mothers’ club, composed of 
twelve neighbors whose sons were in the service. 
They were to meet one afternoon every week, 
and each member was to bring some cheerful 
incident that she had discovered through in- 
tercourse with others. These could be twisted 
into a variety of forms so the letters would not 
sound all alike or, better still, as the boys were 
separated, the whole could be used. 

The club was to meet at three in the after- 
noon, each mother bringing her Red Cross 
work, and there were to be refreshments to 
include nothing but war dishes and among 
them one special thing that could be made for 
the next box sent from home. 

The plan worked beautifully, for each mother 
rose above her depression in her anxiety to do 
her bit to help out the home letters. Even the 
fathers grew interested and exerted themselves 
to bring home incidents from club or office. 

The letters to the boys grew so bright and 
interesting that many of them wrote home 
wondering where mother got so much cheering 
news; while the boxes were looked forward to, 
sure they would contain special dainties. 





“Games and Parties for Home and School.’’ This booklet will be of great help in providing entertain- 
ment at special-purpose parties. Price, 15 cents. ‘‘ Children’s Parties and Birthday Celebrations”’ contains 
games and plans for entertaining children up to about the age of ten. Suggestions are also given for the planning 
of birthday parties for little folks and grown-ups. Price, 15 cents. 

Address all orders to the Entertainment Bureau, THE LapIEs’ HoME JouRNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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| Kroehler Kodav 
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Kroehler Kodav 
No. 482—Heppelwhite Design 




































Kroehler Kodav 
No. 700— Modern Design 










Kroehler Kodav | 
No. 706—Mission Design 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Kroehler Manufacturing Company 


Other Factories at 








New York City 


Canadian Factory: Stratford, Ont. 
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vuntitooe National Kroehler Bed Davenport Sale 
at Leading Furniture Stores everywhere 


March 30th.to April 13th 


Saturday, March 30th, begins the great National Sale, when dealers will offer 
Kroehler Bed Davenports on special terms and prices! Can be bought for 


Cash or on Liberal Easy Payments. 


The purpose of this sale, now held 


at leading stores all over the United States, is to demonstrate Nationally the 
many exclusive comfort and economy-features of 





Watch for your dealer’s Announcement of this Big Sale. 
Invest in a Kroehler Bed Davenport. Save Rent. 
Make your Living Room or Parlor serve as a Bed Room 
at night. Enables you to live more comfortably where 
you now accommodate guests, or move into a smaller 
house or apartment and save rent. 


Perfect as a Davenport! Luxuriously upholstered, 
superbly finished —adds beauty and comfort to your 
living room or parlor. Bedding entirely concealed by 
day. Nothing to indicate that it can be changed to a 
bed. Perfect asa Bed! Fitted with a comfortable, sanitary 
72 in. x 48 in., all steel, sagless bed spring. 


Plenty of room within folded bed frame by day for thick 
mattress and all bedding. Mattresses are usually sold 
separate by dealers and to insure greatest comfort we 
strongly recommend that you buy a 35 lb. cotton felt 
mattress. (Do not buy a thin pad.) 


The patented all-steel folding mechanism and bed frame 
are simple and perfect and nothing to get out of order. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


by your dealer and by us. See demonstration. If no Kroehler Bed Davenport Sale in your 
locality, write us. We will send Free an interesting Illustrated Book. It is to your interest to 
buy furniture made by a large manufacturer whose reputation is at stake. So before buying, 
insist on seeing our trade-mark name “Kroehler” on the Davenport. 


Naperville, Illinois 


Cleveland, O. 
Kankakee, Ill. 





KROEHLER 


Bed Davenports 


Folds or unfolds with slightest effort. When used as a 
bed there is plenty of room underneath and all around 
for circulation of air.{ 


Kroehler Bed Davenports are made in long and short 
type Davenport—both have same size bed and same 
size space for bedding. You should buy the one best 
suited to the size of your room. Received Highest 
Award at Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


Kroehler Bed Davenports are made for the finest homes. 
Highest grade construction, critically inspected—made 
by master craftsmen in a factory equipped with the 
highest type modern machinery to make perfect furni- 
ture and do it economically. 


Handsome Period designs, rich coverings in tapestries, 
damasks, velours, leather and also imitation leather. 
We recommend the superior leather substitute— 
O’BANNON’S MOLESKIN, which has the rich leathery 
spnoeernee and durability of high grade genuine 
eather. 
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The Welcome 


That Puffed Rice Got 
Will Never be Forgotten 


When Prof. Anderson invented Puffed Rice it 
became at once a national sensation. At countless 
expositions, large and small, it was the center of 
attraction. 


We opened a lunch room in the heart of New 


York. And tens of thousands came there to get 
Puffed Rice, Puffed Wheat, and Corn Puffs. 


We sent automobiles the country over to ex- 
hibit these bubble grains. And whole communities 
gathered about to see them. 

Now they 
millions. 


are morning, noon and night foods to the 
They are chief of the breakfast dainties. 


Countless men have found in Puffed Grains the 
ideal noonday lunch. In bowls of milk they form a 
favorité supper. 

Girls use them in home candy making. Boys eat 
them dry, like peanuts, when at play. 


All because they make whole grains into airy, 
flaky tidbits. They taste like bubbled nut meats. 
And they easily digest. 

Every food cell is exploded. Every atom feeds. 
Yet they seem like flavory confections. 





Puffed Rice 











Puffed Corn Puffed 
Rice Puffs Wheat 


Each 15c Except in Far West 




















All Puffed Grains are steam-exploded—shot from guns 
—after an hour of fearful heat. Thus every granule is fitted 
to digest. That is the purpose of Puffed Grains—to make 
whole grains wholly digestible. No other process does for 
grain foods what this process does. 

Please remember that.* The best way of serving rice, wheat 
or corn is in this scientific form. 
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The New Vegetable Breads 


S==1y|N SUBSTITUTING potatoes 





for part of the flour used in 
| bread or biscuits the best re- 
MjA\ sults are obtained by the use 
Py of freshly cooked potatoes that 
WEST Zeaa||| have been forced through a fine 
strainer, which makes them 
= more easily blended with the 
other ingredients, although mashed or riced 
potato may be used. Cold left-over potatoes 
may be used also, but they are not so easily 
mixed with the other ingredients as the freshly 
cooked hot ones, nor is the resulting flavor of 
the bread or biscuit so good. 


Risen Potato Bread 


2 Cupfuls of Potatoes 1 Egg 

1 Tablespoonful of Lard i Cupful of Milk 

1 Tablespoonful of Sugar 1 Cake of Yeast 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt Flour 

Tc THE freshly cooked hot and mashed po- 
tatoes add the lard, sugar and salt. When 

the mixture is cool, add the egg, and the milk, 

‘n which the yeast cake has been dissolved. 

Beat the mixture well, then mix enough flour 

to make a soft dough. Put the dough to rise 

in a greased bowl. When light turn it out on 

a floured board and knead until it responds 

quickly when pressed with the finger. Place 

in a greased baking dish, allow to rise until 

double in bulk, and bake in a moderate oven 

for from forty-five minutes to an hour. 


White-Potato Muffins 


4 Tablespoonfuls of Fat 1 Cupful of Flour 
4 Tablespoonfuls of 4 Teaspoonfuls of 
Sugar Baking Powder 
1 Egg 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Cupful of Potato 1 Cupful of Milk 
REAM the fat and sugar; add the egg, 
which has been well beaten; force the hot 
mashed potato through a fine strainer; add, 
and mix these ingredients thoroughly. Sift 
the flour, baking powder and salt together, 
and add them and the milk to the mixture 
alternately. Bake the muffins in greased gem 
pans for from twenty-five to thirty minutes. 


Potato Biscuits 


1 Cupful of Potatoes 


1 Teaspoonful’of Salt 
1 Cupful of Flour 


1 Tablespoonful of 

4 Teaspoonfuls of Lard 

Baking Powder ¥ Cupful of Milk 

IFT the dry ingredients; add these to the 

potatoes, mixing in with a knife; cut the fat 
into this mixture lightly; add gradually enough 
milk to make a soft dough. Toss the dough 
onto a floured board, pat and roll it lightly 
until it is half aninch thick. Cut it into shapes 
with a biscuit cutter. Place the biscuits on a 
greased pan and bake for from twelve to fifteen 
minutes in a very hot oven. 


Parker House Potato Rolls 


2 Cupfuls of Potatoes 
1 Tablespoonful of Lard i a8 of Milk 
1 Tablespoonful of Sugar 1 Yeast Cake 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt Flour 

DD to hot, freshly cooked potatoes, which 

have been forced through a fine strainer, 

the lard, sugar and salt. When this is cool add 
the egg, and the milk, in which the yeast cake 
has been dissolved. Beat the mixture until 
well blended; then add enough flour to make 
a soft, easily handled dough. Put the dough 
to rise in a greased bowl. When doubled in 
bulk turn it out on a floured board and roll it 
into a sheet half an inch thick. Cut it into 
shapes with a biscuit cutter, brush them with 
melted fat and fold them over like Parker House 
rolls. Place these on a greased pan; let them 
rise again until light and bake in a quick oven. 


Potato Pie Crust 


1144 Cupfuls of Flour 
4 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 3 Tablespoonfuls of 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt Shortening 
4% Cupful of Milk 
IFT together the flour, baking powder and 
salt. Cut in the shortening with two 
knives, and add the mashed or riced potato; 
pour in the milk gradually until a stiff dough 
is formed. Roll out on a floured board until it 
is a quarter of an inch thick, cut to fit the dish 
with which it is to be used, and bake in a mod- 
erate oven for twenty-five minutes. 


1% Cupful of Riced 
Potato 


Sweet-Potato Bread 


11% Cupfuls of Mashed 114 TeaspoonfulsofSalt 
Sweet Potato 4% Yeast Cake 
24% Cupfuls of Flour 
OOL freshly cooked, mashed sweet potato 
until lukewarm; add one-half of the flour, 
salt, and the yeast softened in two tablespoon- 
fuls of warm water. Mix well, cover and set to 


rise. When double in bulk add the remaining 
flour, kneading thoroughly. Make the dough 
very stiff, as it softens considerably. Cover; 
let rise until twice and a half times its bulk; 
bake in a moderate oven for an hour. 


Sweet-Potato Pop-Overs 
3 Eggs 14 Cupful of Sweet 
% Cupful of Milk tato 
% Cupful of Flour ¥% Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Tablespoonful of Butter Substitute 
REAK the eggs into a bowl; add the milk, 
salt and flour, which have been sifted to- 
gether, and the butter substitute; beat with an 
egg beater until smooth. Mash the sweet po- 
tato, freshly cooked and hot, through a wire 
sieve. Add carefully to the other ingredients 
and again beat until smooth. Have the muffin 
pan, preferably of iron, hot and grease it well 
and fill two-thirds full with the batter. Set this 
into a hot oven and bake for thirty-five min- 
utes, decreasing the heat after the pop-overs 
re ‘“‘popped”’ or well puffed. 


Sweet-Potato Gingerbread 
% = = Brown 


yy Cuptel ‘of Butter ‘otato 
Substitute 1 Teaspoonful of 
Y Cupful of Molasses Ginger 
44 Cupful of Sour Milk 1 Teaspoonful of 
% Teaspoonful of Salt Cinnamon 
1 Egg 1 Teaspoonful of Soda 
REAM the brown sugar and butter substi- 
tute together; add the molasses and the 
egg, stiffly beaten. Sift the flour, soda, salt, 
ginger and cinnamon, and add alternately 
with the milk. Last add the hot sweet potato, 
which has been pressed through a fine sieve. 
Beat well, pour in a greased pan and bake for 
three-quarters of an hour in a moderate oven. 


\% Cupful of Flour 
% Cupful of Sweet 


Sweet-Potato Buns 
2 Cupfuls of Mashed 1% Cake of Yeast 


Sweet Potato Zz 
% Cupful of Brown \% Teaspoonful of Salt 
ugar 4 Cupful of Scalded 
4 Cupful of Shortening Milk 
1 Cupful of Flour 

UT the yeast into a small dish; soften it 

with-a little of the milk, which has been 
heated until lukewarm. Add one teaspoonful 
of .the brown sugar; add this to the freshly 
cooked and mashed sweet potato; then add one- 
half of the flour and the salt to this mixture, 
and beat all until well blended. Allow this to 
rise for half an hour; then add the shortening 
and the brown sugar, which have been creamed 
together, and the egg, well beaten. Add the 
remainder of the flour slowly until the dough 
is stiff enough to handle. Knead on a slightly 
floured board, replace in the bowl, which has 
been greased slightly, cover, and allow it to rise 
until double in bulk. Slightly flour the hands, 
knead again and form into small buns; place 
in a well-greased pan and allow to rise until 
double in bulk. Bake in a moderately hot oven 
for twenty-five minutes. 


Soy-Bean Bread 
34 Cupful of Soy-Bean 1 Tablespoonful of 


ulp ugar 
2% Cupfuls of Flour 1 Cupful of Milk 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 1 Cake of Yeast 

IFT the flour and salt into a bowl; add the 

sugar and a little of the milk, lukewarm, to 

the yeast and rub until softened. Add this to 
the rest of the milk, which should be lukewarm. 
Sift the flour gradually into the milk and stir 
until blended. Add the soy-bean pulp, which 
has been forced through a coarse strainer, and 
stir until a dough which can be easily handled 
is formed; adding a little more flour may be 
necessary, but the dough should be a little 
softer than it is for ordinary bread. Knead 
until the dough is smooth and elastic. Cover, 
and set aside in a moderately warm place until 
doubled in bulk. Knead again until the dough 
responds quickly when pressed with the finger, 
place in a greased pan and set to rise again 
until double in bulk. Bake in a moderately 
hot oven for from forty-five to fifty minutes. 


Soy-Bean Muffins 


1 Cupful of Soy-Bean 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Pulp Shortening 
1 Egg 2 Cupfuls of Flour 
¥% Cupful of Milk 


3 Teaspoonfuls of 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt Baking Powder 


DD the egg, well beaten, to the pulp of the 
soy beans and sift into this the flour, bak- 
ing powder and salt. Stir until well blended; 
add the milk, and the shortening, which has 
been melted. Beat well, pour into greased 
muffin tins and bake in a moderate oven for 
twenty-five minutes. This quantity makes 
approximately one dozen muffins. 








PEAS—CORN—TOMATOES 


HESE are the three staples that our Government wants to buy this summer 
from commercial canners, to feed our soldiers and sailors next winter. 
All of us who plant gardens should raise more of these three vegetables and 
can enough for our own use next winter so we may keep off the market. 
What the canners have left after the Government makes its purchases may 
then be bought by those who have not had opportunity to raise these foods. 
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A Shining Example 


of Mirro Quality 


HE nine super-features of this 
handsome Tea Kettle are char- 
acteristic of the vast superiority of 
the entire line of Mirro Aluminum. 


Number (1) the highly ebonized, sure 
grip, detachable handle. 


* Number (2) handle ears welded on 
—an exclusive Mirro feature. (3) 
Spout also welded on—no loosening 
—no dirt-catching joint. 


Number (4) slotted ears permit handle 
to be shifted to any position without 
coming in contact with kettle. * (5) 
Rivetless, no-burn ebonized knob. 


Number (6) self-filling, easy pouring 
spout. (7) Unusually wide base— 
quick heating and fuel saving. Also 
prevents flame from creeping up 
around sides. 


Number (8) the famous Mirro finish, 
easily kept like new. And (9) the 
beautiful Colonial design. Miirro is 
also made in plain round style. 


* Star features (2) and (5) belong 
exclusively to Mirro Aluminum. 


Each Mirro article represents twenty-five 
years’ experience of one of the world’s 
largest concerns manufacturing aluminum 
goods. 


The famous Mirro trade-mark is stamped 
into the base of every piece. Sold by the 


better dealers everywhere at ordinary 
aluminum prices. 


Aluminum Goods 


Manufacturing Company 


Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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Wouldn't you like to say, with this married girl: Just look at 
this! Five, ten, twenty-five extra dollars I earned all myself in 


The Girls’ Club 


With One Idea: To Make Money 


HE best part of earning money “all your- 
self” is that you can spend it all yourself 
too! And I think that’s what the mar- 
ried girls enjoy most about their membership 
in The Girls’ Club and the money it means to 
them. It’s a real comfort to have five or ten 
or twenty-five extra dollars coming from the 
Club, in these high-priced days, to spend for 
clothes or Red Cross work or for the children— 
any of the hundreds of ways a warm-hearted 
girl or woman can find to use extra money. 
Business girls, too, find extra dollars earned in 
the Club a very welcome addition to salaries 
that somehow do not keep pace with the high 
cost of everything. 

To members in The Girls’ Club all this is 
such a help and satisfaction that letters re- 
cently received from girls outside the Club have 
made me feel that I do want to tell you all so 
plainly and clearly you can’t possibly misun- 
derstand: 

First, about the money membership in the 
Club brings with it to girls married or single. 

Second, how you, too, can join us if you 
care to! 

That invitation is real and sincere. It 
doesn’t make a bit of difference whether you’re 
a schoolgirl, ora grandmother, or any of the ages 
‘in between.” If you are a girl at heart you 
have a place in The Girls’ Club! 

Now here is the first of these letters I 
spoke of: 


My husband is ‘‘ good as gold,”’ he really is, 
but he simply does not understand a girl’s many 
little personal needs. The money question seems 
to be the only rock we split on. When I ask 
him for anything for myself he requires a de- 
tailed explanation, which is particularly trying 
to me, because before my marriage I had a good 
salary myself, as a teacher. 

Another thing: my mother needs me to help 
her and I dislike very much to ask for the 
money to give her. 


How many of us understand just all that is 
back of this letter! It’s so much “more fun,” 
as one of our members said, to have our own 
money earned in such a pleasant way in odd 
moments in The Girls’ Club! We can spend 
or save or give every cent of it exactly as we 
please and no questions asked! 

Then another letter shows a second side to 
the same problem: 

My husband is head of the house, of course, 
but I hold the family purse strings, and I don’t 
see how I am going to find the money for our 
war tax and buy any clothes we need too. 
Don’t think we are trying to keep up with the 
styles; but youngsters (especially lively boys 
like mine) go through the shoes we get these 
days as if they were paper, and I have to have 
some new things this spring myself. But where 
is all the money for everything coming from? 


How many more wives and mothers are 
going to “find the money” for the war tax, I 
wonder? They will pay it as cheerfully as the 
proverbial cricket, but it will mean a real per- 
sonal sacrifice just the same. 

If you are one of them, or a teacher or a 
business girl whose salary just naturally re- 
fuses to go around all the little war taxes 
tacked on the cost of everything we eat or 
wear or do nowadays— 

Or if you are a stay-at-home girl or woman 
who is longing for extra funds to give as gen- 
erously as you like to the Red Cross or the 
Y. M. C. A., or to some other favorite relief 
work, or to pay for your own Liberty Bond, or 
to send the full-of-good-things weekly package 
to that soldier boy of yours off in camp— 

Just step this way and peep over my shoulder 
into The Girls’ Club mail bag, and read a dif- 
Serent sort of letter! 


Dear Manager: The wearing of that little 
gold-and-diamond pin, your first important gift 
to me, has brought me the best of good luck. 
Best of all is the bank account I have to my 
credit, starting with the $20 I earned the first 
month I worked in The Girls’ Club and to 
which I have been steadily adding dollar after 
dollar earned in the Club. 

A Member From Ohio. 


“Starting with the $20 I earned the first 
month I worked in The Girls’ Club”? would 
have a cheerful message, I should think, for 
some other girl who would like to earn $20 
before the end of this month! 


Dear Girls’ Club Manager: You see I am 
in earnest. I am working hard to earn a salary 
of $250 this month. I am ‘‘almost there,’’ so 
feel sure I’ll succeed in a day or so. 


A North Carolina Married Member. 


Note the “‘ married.”” As further comment 
on the above letter, isn’t the mention of a $250 
salary in a month enough said on the subject 
of how much money you can earn in The Girls’ 
Club? Yes, you—for remember, these members 
are all just the nicest sort of girls and women 
like yourself, with no more experience in Girls’ 
Club work to begin with than you have now. 

Dear Manager: I cannot wait any longer to 
tell you what I have done with my Girls’ Club 
money. When I tell you, I am sure you and 
everyone else will say: ‘‘It is worth while to be 
a member of The Girls’ Club.” I have just 
finished having my dining room repapered (very 
badly needed), and a new rug for the parlor 
floor. I feel that I must thank you for giving 
me this opportunity to make money in such an 
easy, ladylike way. As I told you before, I am 
a busy musician and teacher, but I still find time 
for the profitable work of the Club. 


A New Member From Texas. 


‘But did you say “too busy”? Then listen 
to this letter from a married member in further 
testimony of how our Girls’ Club work fits 
in just whenever we have a' minute to spare: 

Dear Girls’ Club Manager: I promised you 
that you would not be disappointed in my work. 
I must earn a big salary in the Club this month 
because I need the money. But you know I do 
all my housework, cooking, milking, churning, 
hoeing the garden, part of my sewing and my 
ironing. One of Your Country Members. 


Now two more, the first to show you how 
another busy girl succeeds, the second to tell 
again the story of how inexperience is no 
handicap in The Girls’ Club: 

I wish to thank you for the check received a 
few days ago. I am sorry I cannot devote more 
time to the work. I am office nurse in the em- 
ploy of a busy physician, so it is particularly 
helpful to take advantage of your offer to add to 
my salary a few more dollars earned in The Girls’ 
Club. A Maryland Member. 


Dear Manager: I cannot tell you what a de- 
light it was to receive my check. I could not 
realize that it amounted to $60. Just think of 
it! I shall always remember that it was through 
The Girls’ Club I earned my first money! 


So now, having told you, to begin with, that 
we'd love to have you join us, have I left you 
a single reason for doubting that you, too, can 
earn money in The Girls’ Club—enough money 
for all the things you’re wishing you could do? 

Just one question, that I’ve purposely kept 
to the very end: Are you willing to do some 
pleasant, dignified work to earn it? Naturally, 
like everything else in the world that is worth 
having, these Girls’ Club checks are won by 
work, by ‘“‘something accomplished, something 
done.”’ And, with all the other members, I 
count the opportunity for work—odd-time 
work or all-time work, work we can do, that 
the Club gives us and pays us so well for—is 
itself one of our greatest advantages. 

So if you, too, are in earnest, don’t hesitate, 
and don’t wait, to ask me how you can earn 
Club dollars here and now, to spend any way 
you’d like—for war tax or for spring clothes, 
for things for your home or for things for the 
little kiddies or the big ones—those soldier 
boys of ours! Simply address a letter or a 
post card of inquiry to the 
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«Filet Net that Catches the 
c Joyousness of Spring 


ITH the first rustlings of spring, 

comes an instinctive desire to 
make the home reflect the freshness 
and gayety of the season. In your win- 
dow hangings, better than anywhere 
else, you can happily and economi- 
cally catch the spirit of springtime. 


From among the myriad exquisite 


designs of Scranton Lace, you can 
choose one that is just right for any 
window, in any room. 


The cost is very little. They wear 
long. By-the-yard, or made up, at 
most good stores. 

Send for attractive booklet. 
THE SCRANTON LACE CO., Scranton, Pa. 
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| Avoid Daily Milk Waste 


~¥ 


BA 


Use Carnation Milk 


HERE is usually a small amount of 

ordinary milk left over after the daily 

requirements have been taken care 
of. This milk spoils quickly. In the course 
of the year, this daily waste is often times 
very large. Carnation Milk will elimi- 
nate all loss and every patriotic house- 
wife will realize that a saving in milk is as 
important as a saving in food in backing 
up the work of the food administration. 





Carnation Milk keeps perfectly in the 
can until opened and remains pure and 
sweet for several days thereafter, if kept 
in a cool place. It is only pure cow’s 
milk evaporated to the consistency of 
cream—sealed airtight in cans and steri- 
lized to preserve its wholesomeness. 


For Cooking and Baking 


The rich quality of Carnation Milk adds 
a delicious flavor to all foods cooked with 
it. Use it for soups, gravies, creamed 
vegetables and desserts. Add pure water 
to reduce its richness as desired. You 
will find it most convenient—always 
ready for use. 


For Every Milk Use 


Carnation will fill your every milk use to 
your utmost satisfaction. For drinking, 
dilute as per directions on can. Babies as 
well as grown-ups thrive on it. Use it in 
coffee, tea and for making cocoa. Car- 
nation is the only Milk supply you need 
in your home. 


Free Recipe Book 


Our recipe book contains 
many recipes that are made 
better by the use of Carnation, 
including many recipes for 
Wheatless and Meatless 
Dishes. This book should be 
in your kitchen. Write for it 
today. It will help you save 
on your milk bills. 


Your grocer can supply you 
with Carnation Milk. Order 
it today and become ac- 
quainted with its safety, con- 
venience and economy. 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
440 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, U. S. A. 


4¢ 
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WHY NOT 
STORE EGGS FOR 
YOURSELF? 


MMEDIATELY after Easter—during April, 

May and June—the hens of the: country 
produce over half of the “lay” of the entire 
year. At this plentiful time the cold-storage 
men gather in these eggs in enormous quanti- 
ties, and keep them until the following autumn 
when, at three or four times the original price, 
the eggs make their public appearance. Al- 
though you may not have a private cold- 
storage plant, you can still lay in your store of 
eggs for next winter’s use. There is nothing 
mysterious or difficult about the method of 
preserving eggs; it can be done easily in your 
own little preserving plant—your kitchen. 

Since no amount of preservation can make 
an egg which is already stale fresh, the first 
step in egg preservation is to make sure that the 
eggs are not more than two or three days old. 
Infertile qggs are best if they can be obtained, 
but fertile eggs may be used if not over two 
days old. ; 

Then, too, the shells must be clean. If the 
eggs are so dirty that they must be washed, the 
keeping quality—a protective gelatinous cov- 
ering—is removed by the water, and with this 
gone the eggs spoil rapidly; so be sure the 
shells are clean. The shells must also be un- 
cracked. Even one cracked egg, no matter 
how small the crack, will spoil a whole crockful 
of sound eggs when packed in water glass. 

A “‘strictly fresh” egg, when held before a 
light in a dark room, will be clear, with only 
the dim outline of the yolk visible. There 
should be no space at the large end, or “‘air 
cell,”’ as it is called; this air cell is caused by 
the evaporation of the water of the egg, and 
increases in size with the age of the egg. 

A dark spot, if such can be seen, is the de- 
veloping germ or arot. Such an egg should be 
discarded. White streaks on the shell mean 
cracks. When you are sure your eggs are clean, 
uncracked and only one or two days old, then 
you are ready to begin your preserving. 

To make it worth while to preserve eggs it 
is best to put them down in quantities of 
thirty dozen at a time, using two eight-gallon 
earthenware crocks. A large crock is unde- 
sirable because of the likelihood of cracking the 
shells of the eggs. Eggs put upin smaller crocks 
are handy in a small household and danger of 
spoilage is lessened, although more closet space 
is needed for storage of the crocks. 


HE ‘“‘water-glass” method of preserving 

eggs, so often spoken of, is the one recom- 
mended by the Dairy Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Water 
glass, which is known to the chemist as sodium 
silicate or potassium silicate, can be purchased 
by the quart from druggist or poultry supply 
houses. It is a pale yellow, odorless, sirupy 
liquid. It also comes in a powdered form, 
which can be dissolved in a definite quantity 
of water, as stated in the directions on the 
package; for this reason it is more reliable 
than the liquid water glass, which varies in 
strength. It requires about a quart and a half 
of the liquid water glass to preserve thirty 
dozen eggs, and costs but from twenty to 
twenty-five cents. 

In using the liquid water glass it should be 
diluted in the proportion of one part of water 
glass to tén parts of boiled or distilled water. 
To a quart of the liquid water glass, enough to 
preserve twenty dozen eggs, add ten quarts of 
water which has been boiled for a few moments 
and allowed to cool. Stir these together thor- 
oughly, allow the mixture to stand a short 
time and then stir again vigorously. The water 
glass is heavier than the water and will go to 
the bottom unless it is thoroughly mixed. 

Half fill an earthenware crock, water-tight 
barrel or any other suitable utensil with this 
solution and gently drop the eggs, one at a 
time, into it. The vessel need not be sealed at 
once, so that freshly gathered eggs may be 
added every day until the crock is filled. When 
it will hold no more eggs it should be sealed. 
The water glass should cover the eggs by at 
least two inches, and the covered and sealed 
crock should be placed in a cool place where it 
will not be necessary to move it until it is to 
be opened in the autumn. 


ROM time to time during the summer the 

crock should be inspected to see that no 
evaporation has taken place; if the liquid does 
seem to be lower in the crock than when it was 
first put away, cold boiled water should be 
added until the liquid is again a full two inches 
above the eggs. 

Eggs preserved in this way will keep per- 
fectly for eight months to a year and may be 
used for all cooking purposes. Some packed 
eggs do not beat up well for cake making, but 
those preserved in water glass are perfectly 
satisfactory in this regard. In boiling these 
eggs, however, a small hole should be pricked 
through the large end of the shell, the part 
where the air cell forms; this is to prevent the 
air within, which expands as the egg is heated, 
from bursting the shell. Sometimes the whites 
of eggs so preserved are tinged, after a very 
long storage in water glass, with a slight pink 
shade. This is due probably to a little iron 
which is in the sodium silicate, but which does 
not injure the egg for eating purposes. 


Helpful Bulletins 


URTHER information in regard to the 

home preservation of eggs may be obtained 
from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture Farmers’ Bulletin No.471, “Eggs and 
Their Value as Food,” by C. F. Langworthy; 
also from the card issued by the New York 
State College of iculture at Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York; also from the Experi- 
ment Station Circular No. 25 of the Agricultural 
College of Utah, Logan, Utah: “ Preserving 
Eggs for the Home,” by Byron Alder. 
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Safety and comfort in walk- 
ing or dancing—as well as 
that easy, swinging stride 
which is the foundation of a 
graceful carriage—all come 
with the wearing of 


cATS PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


No matter how wet the pave- 
ments, you cannot slip— the 
Foster Friction Plug prevents 
that. It also makes the heels 
wear longer. 


Cat’s Paws are fashioned to fit 
all styles and sizes of women’s 
footwear—even your dainti- 
est dancing pumps. So small 
that when attached they are 
almost invisible. No holes to 
track mud or dirt. Awnd they 
save the floors from heel marks. 


Black, white or tan. For men, 
women and children—all dealers 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
105 Federal Street - - Boston, Mass. 


Originators and patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which prevents slipping 


The Tred-Air Heel Cushions 


These cushions of air in- 
side ee shoes protect the 
stockings from nails, im- 


prevent fatigue and add 
siightly to your height. 
If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, we will on re- 
ceipt of 35c. Please state 
size of shoe dnd mention 
dealer’s name when ordering. 





prove the fit of the shoes, — 
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_~ Made in Grand Rapids~ 


the first thing to look for on any refrigerator 


Whether you are planning to purchase a large 
refrigerator with all improvements or a less ex- 
pensive model, be sure it is madein Grand Rapids. 


Do you realize that it is just as important to look for 
the mark ‘‘Made in Grand Rapids” on refrigerators as 
on furniture? Few people know that Grand Rapids is 
the center of refrigerator manufacture, as well as the 
center of the furniture industry. 


Nearly half the refrigerators made in the United States 
are produced in Grand Rapids and the surrounding 
towns; and the largest refrigerator factory in the United 
States is located here. 


Why Grand Rapids Refrigerators 
are best 


The same reasons that have made Grand Rapids 
famous for its furniture are responsible for its leadership 
in refrigerators. The best cabinet makers are here. The 
finest lumber is shipped here, the best methods have 
been worked out here. 


Mr. C. H. Leonard founded the Grand Rapids 
Refrigerator Company thirty-five years ago. In 
this time he has gathered about him a staff of experts 
in refrigerator manufacture. 





Every part of the refriger- 
ators manufactured by the 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator 
Co. is made in their own fac- 
tory,including inspecting and 
drying the lumber by their 
ownspecial process, fusingand 
annealing the strictly seamless 
porcelain lining in furnaces 
that operate at the terrific heat 
of 2000 degrees. No other 
refrigerator factory has its 
own brass foundry. Its nickel- 
plating works, and its wire 
works are models of modern 
practice and are manned by 
workmen carefully selected © 
and skillfully trained for the 
important work they do. 


Important Features of 
Leonard Cleanable 
Refrigerators 


Real porcelain lining made all 
in one piece —fused on 
Armco Rust-Resisting Iron. 


Carefully worked out con- 
struction allowing perfect 
circulation of air through 
every part. 


Ten walls to keep heat out 
and cold in. 


Polar felt insulation. 


No crack or crevice for dirt or 
germs. 


Air tight locks. 












= Doors practically self-closing. 
—— Leonard Refrig- 
| §=6erators can be 

furnished with 
genuine porce- 
lain water cooler 
(as shown) and 
rear icing door. 


Porcelain lining extending 
around edges of door frame 
and door. 


Leak proof construction. 


No wood exposed anywhere 





Allthe refrigerators manufactured by the Grand Rapids Refrigerator 
Company are made with the same careful attention to design, work- 
manship and quality. But the best of them all—the culmination of their 
35 years’ experience is— 


The Leonard Cleanable 


Women are delighted with the Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator as 
soon as they see it. Dealers say that 90% of their customers after ex- 
amining other kinds decide on the Leonard Cleanable. The entire 
inside is just one piece of smooth snowy porcelain, three coats fused on 
Armco Rust-resisting Iron. Porcelain answers every requirement for 
a refrigerator lining. It has a hard, smooth surface. This lining is 
even carried out around the door frame and the edges of the doors. 

The circulation of air in the Leonard Cleanable has been carefully 
worked out by experts. 


The insulation is just as perfect as it can be made. Ten walls, in- 
cluding layer after layer of polar felt, keep the cold air in like a Thermos 
bottle. 


The Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator is furnished in 50 styles from 
$18.00 up—ash, oak and porcelain cases. 





Other Leonard Refrigerators 


The same factory that produces the Leon- 





ard Cleanable also makes many other styles, 
from the small inexpensive wooden case with 
plain galvanized lining up to the more expensive 
kinds. Each one of these Leonard Refrigerators 
is as perfect as it can be made for the price. 


You can buy them of Leonard Dealers only 
or direct from factory if there is no Leonard 
dealer near you. Our dealers will show you 
not only the Leonard Cleanable but other 
Leonard models, superior in design and con- 
struction. During Leonard Week, April 22-27, 
Leonard dealers will make a special display of 
Leonard Refrigerators. 


Send for this book 


Our catalog and a sample of the genuine Leonard 
Porcelain—also an interesting and instructive book- 
let—‘‘ Care of Refrigerators”’ all free—write today. 





Look for the 
Rounded Corners 


Every crack, crevice or 
sharp corner makes a breed- 
ing place that invites germs 
and bacteria. In the Leonard 
Cleanable, where the design 
has been worked out on a 
purely scientific basis, you 
will find rounded inside front 
corners. This is an exclu- 
sive Leonard feature and is 
covered by patents. 








Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 











in Refrigerator. 








102 Clyde Park Ave., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Leonard 
Cleanable 
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lerfumed with the Costly New Odor of 26 Flowers’ 


\ \ THY has Talc Jonteel created such a 
sensation in the world of fashion? Why 
is its odor so new—so different? 


Face Powder Jonteel, delicately tinted, clinging, 
invisible. And smell it in 


THE New COMBINATION CREAM JONTEEL 





Because Jonteel’s fragrance is the interblend- 
ing of twenty-six different scents—Roses and 
Orange-blossoms from the Riviera; English 
Lavender; Vetivertand mystic Sandalwood from 
India; Ylang-ylang from Manila, and twenty 
others just as delightful. All gathered to- 


made from a wonderful new formula. A cream 
that is neither greasy nor “greaseless.” A cream 
for softening, healing and beautifying the skin 
and to replace sticky lotions. 

Then you will marvel that this costly new 
odor, embodied in goods of such high quality and 





gether at great expense 
and subtly blended by 
a master perfumer. 
Just smell this lovely 
odor! Smell it in Talc 
Jonteel, snowy white 
and unbelievably fine. 
Smell it in delightful 


Cold Cream Jonteel, soc. 
Fragrant and cleansing. 


Will not grow hair. 





The Sooo Rexall Stores 


throughout the United States, Canada and Great Britain have exclu- 
sive sale of Jonteel. This privilege has been accorded them because 
they are the foremost drug stores in their respective towns, distributors 
of the highest grade toilet requisites; and because they are linked 
together into a great National organization for the giving of Service. 
Among them are the 200 Liggett Stores reaching from New York 
and Boston to Winnipeg; Peck Brothers, Grand Rapids; Allen 
& Cochrane, Ottawa; French’s, Tacoma; Federmann’s, Kansas 
City, and the leading druggists in every other city or town. 


Face Powder Jonteel, 50c. Invisible, clinging. Flesh, brunette, or white. Send roc 
for trial box (specify tint). Reproduces the handsome, full-size box in miniature. 
Contains liberal supply of powder. Liggett’s, 162 West 34th Street, New York City. 








so beautifully packaged, 
can be secured at prices 
so low. | 
Stop at the nearest 
Rexall Store and carry 
home a can of Talc 
Jonteel and a handy jar 
of Cream Jonteel today! 


Combination Cream Jonteel, 
soc. Softening, protecting. 
Will not grow hair. 
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Two Bets and Betty 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


by our two bets. One of these I had already 
won; the other I had still towin. Todo so I must 
kiss Betty before asking her to marry me; if I 
failed, I would kiss her first as her affianced 
husband—if the gods were with me!—and it 
would be she, and not I, who would win the 
first wager. My plan wasasimple one. I would 
kiss Betty first of all, on one pretext or another. 
Then I could claim the golf balls. This would 
naturally lead to her admission of the loss of 
the five-cent cigar—and the way to the land of 
dreams would be clear. 

It was all very pretty, but things went wrong 
from the very beginning. We had scarcely set- 
tled ourselves when Betty took the wind out of 
my sails by inquiring: 

“Bobby, do you remember Mrs. Gulick’s 
house party?” 

I wilted inwardly. Vanished was my fond 
hope of winning the first bet in a quick stroke, 
by putting Betty’s dear lips to the use for 
which they were intended. She was about to 
admit her defeat on the second count—and 
there was not a doubt but that the admission 
would lead to a discussion of bets in general, 
and our own other bet in particular. However, 
there was nothing to do but forge ahead and 
bend all my energies to the greater goal. Sol 
said: ‘‘Yes, I remember it. Do you?” 

“‘T should say I do,” answered Betty with a 
sigh. ‘I lost a bet to you that evening.” 

It was as I had foreseen. I felt called upon 
to exhibit satisfaction, however. 

“Thanks for the cigar,” I said. 

“ And Bobby 4 

Her tone was suddenly serious. 

“Ves, Betty?” 

“T was going to tell you ” She broke 
off, and pulled at her handkerchief, and looked 
fixedly at the stars. 

“Going to tell me ” T echoed. 

“Oh, dear—this isn’t easy. That I have a 
confession to make.” 

I felt vaguely uneasy, but said nothing. 


. OU’LL be surprised, Bobby,” she went 

on. “ You see, it probably never occurred 
to you that in spite of the fact that Don didn’t 
win the set of Shaw for me, that night, I might 
make another try.” 

“You can’t,” I said, a little puzzled; “the 
bet is lost.” 

“Yes, yes, Bobby boy, but Oh, can’t 
you see? Suppose I did try that night; sup- 
pose I did fail, and admit that you win. Can’t 
you see how small the bet seems in the light of 
what happened to me in the trying?” 

I feared that I did begin to see. My heart 
sank like lead, but I made a brave show. 

“‘T don’t know what you mean,”’I said stub- 
bornly. 

Betty drew a long breath, and faced me. 

“Then I'll tell you. I don’t suppose you 
considered for a moment—I know I didn’t— 
the fact that, in the process of trying to makea 
man propose to me, I might—well, I might— 
get to the stage where—where I wanted to be 
proposed to for other reasons ae 

She faltered; and as for me, the very sea 
seemed to rise up and grip my soul as the 
full purport of what she was saying dawned 
upon me. 

“For other reasons—what?” I demanded 
harshly. It was all as I had feared: she was 
really, genuinely in love with Don. 

I hardly heard Betty’s next words: 

“For other reasons than just to win a bet. 
That’s why I have tried again.” 

The last words pounded in my ear. 

“So it’s that way?” I said slowly. ‘“‘ You 
have tried again. Are you—engaged?”’ 

“cc N-n 

















‘‘Has he proposed?” 

“ N-no.”’ 

“‘But you know he’s going to, eh?” 

““Y-yes.”’ 

She knew he was going to, and, by her own 
admission, she wanted him to! The game 
was up. 


BLIND and unreasoning anger sprang up 
in me. More than ever before, I hated Don 
Donaldson. Yes, by heaven! and I hated Betty 
too. I wanted to hurt her—hurt her mortally, 
relentlessly. And then in a sudden flash it 
came to me that I could do so; I could wound 
her terribly—and in so doing I could win the 
poor little bet which remained between us, and 
have at least that pitiful victory to my credit. 
It called for hypocrisy and caddishness, but I 
was fiercely happy in both of them. 

“Betty,” I said, taking her hand, “I hope 
you will be very happy.” I took her chin in 
my hands, and turned her face toward me. 
“May I congratulate you, Betty?” 

In the tenseness of the moment it was nat- 
ural that she should have no thoughts for the 
old wager. She actually held her lips up to me, 
and I bent to my revenge. 

I kissed Betty on the mouth. And it was 
good—so good that my heart ached with the 


pain of it. Then suddenly I saw myself as the 
bounder that I was, and pushed her from me 
disgusted and sick at heart. I had won both of 
my bets, but I felt no enthusiasm. Rather, 
I felt humble and unhappy and lonely. But I 
must act the man, even though I felt the child. 

“Betty,” I said listlessly, ‘‘do you realize 
that I’ve beaten you on two counts, instead of 
one? You’ve forgotten, I suppose, that you 
were never going to be kissed except by the 
man you were going to marry.” 

“No,” said Betty, “I haven’t.” And her 
eyes were as bright as stars. I was perplexed. 

“Then you owe me a box of golf balls as well 
as a cigar.” 

“Do I?” said Betty. 

They were only two small words, but Betty’s 
voice as she said them sent a thrill to the core 
of my aching heart. The whole world of plead- 
ing, of tenderness, of adoration was in her 
tone—and it was me—me, the bearer of a 
seemingly lost cause, to whom she was speak- 
ing. Slow, unbelieving, I turned to look at 
her—and the rejuvenated heart bounded up in 
wondering, unreasoning rapture as I gazed into 
the misty brightness of the blue eyes—eyes 
which were searching my very soul with the 
most wonderful of all lights. 

“Do I?” she repeated very softly. 

_ Then the kind heavens opened, and I had her 
in my arms, and hers were around my neck, and 
I thanked heaven for putting me in the world 
and keeping me there for this moment. 


oe you will forgive me if I pass over 
an hour. It was Betty’s hour, and mine, 
and it doesn’t matter at all to the story. 

We had been looking at the moon, and the 
only thoughts which had passed had been 
silent ones. Then “Bobby boy,” said Betty 
dreamily, “‘did you say something an hour or 
a week or a century ago about some golf balls 
and a cigar?” 

“TI did,” I answered, still in the clouds. 
“Wonderful woman, you owe me six golf balls 
and a five-cent cigar. You win me, but you 
lose both bets.” 

“Do I?” said Betty again; but this time her 
voice was all music and laughter. “Why?” 

‘‘ Because, in the first place, I kissed you be- 
fore you were engaged to me. Hence the balls.” 

“Stop and think, my good sir,’ she cau- 
tioned. “The terms of your contention were 
that I'd be kissed—I’m quoting you—by at 
least one man besides the one I marry. That 
kiss of yours a while ago was my first, Bobby 
boy—and if you’re not going to marry me 
after all you’ve been saying for the last hour, 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

This was a little disconcerting; but I con- 
ceded defeat, and kissed her again, just to show 
her I didn’t care! ‘‘ You do, however, still owe 
me the cigar,” I proclaimed. 

Once more quoth Betty: “DoI?” And the 
dear voice was bubbling over with merriment. 

““Come now, Betty, you’ve admitted that 
yourself. I grant that it was lack of means on 
his part rather than lack of wit on yours—but 
try you did, and fail you did, and the cigar is 
mine.” 

“How do you know so much?” she asked. 

‘I was in the conservatory,” I admitted. 

She put her head on my shoulder and looked 
the other way. ‘I know you were,” she 
giggled. ‘‘I saw to that.” 

I sat up straight, and called for an explana- 
tion. Betty looked at me with a radiant smile. 


e EAREST, dearest, will your eyes never 
open? It was only the last act of a little 
farce Don and I had been staging for three 
months—for your benefit, heart of mine. I 
didn’t try to make Don do all those heroics that 
night. I merely asked him to—and I wish you 
could have seen our rehearsals. I’ve made my 
first real try for a proposal to-night—and it 
really looks as if I win again, my dear.” 

Then at last the diabolical details of this 
plot, and the crafty plans which the arch- 
conspirator and her accomplice had carried to 
so successful a conclusion, all flashed upon me. 

“Betty !’’ I exclaimed as severely as I could. 
“How long have you been in love with me?” 

She nestled down very close to me. 

“About three years, I should say,” she an- 
swered in a very small voice. 

““And—how long have you been trying to 
make me love you?” 

“About ten,” she murmured shamelessly. 
‘And it’s no credit to you that I couldn’t do it 
until I made you jealous. A box of candy and 
a set of Shaw, I think it was.” 

I rose up and took the girl I was going to 
marry in my arms. 

“Betty Thatcher,” I said softly, “ you’re alto- 
gether too clever—but heaven knows you're 
adorable.” 

Betty laughed, and the happy tears came to 
her eyes. ‘‘ Bobby Rollins,”’ she said, “‘ you’re 
altogether too adorable—but heaven knows 
you're not clever!” 





Do You Know of Our Architectural Books? 


\ Y JHILE perhaps few of you will be building now, still you 
are planning your home for the future, and the following 
books, which may be had from the Book Editor, will be of 


assistance to you: 


Journal Bungalows . 50 cents 
Journal Houses 50 cents 
Your Fireplace and How to 

Build It. . .  § cents 


What You Should Know When Building a Little House . 
Tue Lapres Home Journat Bird Houses . . . .. . 


Planning the Little House 


BD ae ce s+ 30 COD 
How to Finance the Build- 

ing of a Little Home 10 cents 

10 cents 

25 cents 


A corner of the Vinegar Bottling Department where Heinz Pure Vinegars are bottled 
and sealed under rigid inspection. 
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in clean uniforms 
reflect the spirit 
of an establish- 
ment where no de- 
tail is neglected 
that will make 
products better. 











PURE MALT 
VINEGAR 


FERMENTED 


ONE QUART 


Vinegars 
Inbottles filledandsealedintheHEINZ establishment 


You put vinegar on food to give it zest—to make it more appe- 
tizing. To do this, the vinegar itself must have flavor and aroma. 
Heinz Vinegars, because of choice materials and long and care- 


ful aging, have a flavor and aroma that are delightfully apparent 
in the food. 


To make sure of getting Heinz Vinegars, buy them in glass, 
bottled and sealed in the Heinz establishment, distinctly labeled 
with the Heinz name. They areas good as vinegars can be made. 

Malt, Cider and White, in pints, quarts and half-gallons 


HEINZ 


Imported Olive Oil 


In bottles and cans 
One of the 


2. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are made in Canada 
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fried mush, French- 
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_ The U. 8. Food Administration 
is asking the American people to 


Save Sugar and Butter 


You can save both by using the palatable 
and satisfying 


TOWLE'’S 


LOG CABIN 


SYRUP 


With the delicious flavor of pure maple 
It is a real food, energy-supporting, health-giving, and it 
adds to the simplest dishes the charm of feast-day luxuries. 


Keep Log Cabin handy when you’re making cakes, cook- 
les or candies. Put it on the table at every meal. Every 
member of the family likes Log Cabin Syrup. 


At all Grocers’—in three sizes 


The Towle Maple Products Company 
mina St. Paul, Minnesota 
E ] (The Centre of North America) 
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TEN NEW CUSTARDS 
FOR CHILDREN — 


Honey Custard 
6 Tablespoonfuls of 4 Tablespoonfuls of 
oney Cornstarch 
4 Cupfuls of Rice 1 Teaspoonful of 
Stock Vanilla 


4 Eggs 4 Teaspoonful of Salt 


EAT the eggs until well blended; add the 

salt, honey and the cornstarch, which has 
been mixed with a little cold water; add this 
to the hot rice stock. Strain, and heat in the 
top of a double boiler until the custard is thick 
enough to coat a silver spoon evenly. Add the 
vanilla. Pour into molds and grate a little 
nutmeg over the top of each mold. Serve cold. 


Soft Maple Custard 


1 Cupful of Maple 1 Tablespoonful of 


Sirup Cornstarch 
4 Cupfuls of Milk 4% Teaspoonful of Salt 
3 Eggs 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Vanilla 


EAT two of the cupfuls of milk in the top 

of a double boiler; beat the eggs until 
well blended; add the salt, maple sirup and 
the cornstarch, which has been mixed until 
smooth with a little cold milk. Add this to the 
hot milk and cook in a double-boiler top until 
thick. Add the rest of the milk, cold, cook for 
five minutes and add the vanilla. Remove and 
pour into molds containing cake or fruit. 


Ginger Custard 


3 Eggs 4% Teaspoonful of Salt 
2 Cupfuls of Scalded 34 Teaspoonful of 


i Vanilla 
Y Cupful of Sugar Canton Ginger 


UT the ginger into thin strips and use for 

garnishing the sides of buttered individual 
molds. . Beat the eggs slightly; add the sugar, 
milk and seasonings. Strain into molds, set in 
a pan of hot water and bake. 


Caramel Custard 
4 Cupfuls of Milk 1 Teaspoonful of 
Vanilla 


5 Eggs 
¥% Teaspoonful of Salt 14 Cupful of Sugar 


UT the sugar in a pan and melt it, stirring 

it occasionally until melted to a sirup of 
light-brown color. Add to the milk and blend 
well; add this mixture gradually to the eggs, 
beaten slightly; add the salt and flavoring, 
strain into molds and bake. 


Coffee Custard 


2 Cupfuls of Milk ¥% Cupful of Sugar 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 4g Teaspoonful of Salt 
Ground Coffee 44 Teaspoonful of 
3 Eggs Vanilla 
CALD the milk and coffee; strain. Beat 
the eggs slightly; add the sugar, salt, milk 
and vanilla. Strain into buttered molds. Set 
in a pan of hot water and bake until firm. 


Date Custard 


2 Cupfuls of Milk ¥ Teaspoonful of Salt 
2 Eggs 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
44 Teaspoonful of Cornstarch 


Vanilla 24 Cupful Dates (Stoned 
¥% Cupful of Sugar and Cut) 


IRST scald the milk in a double boiler; 

then add the cornstarch, mixed with a little 
cold milk. Cook directly over the fire for five 
minutes and then let cook in a double boiler for 
fifteen minutes. Beat the eggs slightly. Add 
the sugar and salt. Add a little of the hot mix- 
ture to the eggs and pour all into the double 
boiler. Cook forone minute. Add the steamed 
dates and vanilla. Serve cold. 


Bread Custard 


3 Slices of Buttered Bread 4% Cupful of Sugar 
4 Eggs 1 Quart of Milk 

EAT the eggs without separating; add the 

sugar, then the milk. When the sugar is 
dissolved pour the mixture into a baking dish 
and cover the top with the bread, butter side 
up. Bake in a moderate oven until set or 
solid. Serve cold. This is an exceedingly nice 
custard for children’s supper. 


Potato Custard 


4 Good Sized Potatoes 4 Eggs 
1 Quart of Milk ¥% Cupful of Sugar 
1 Teaspoonful of A Quarter of a Grated 
Cinnamon Nutmeg 
ARE the potatoes, wash in cold water and 
grate them quickly into the milk. Beat the 
eggs whole; add the sugar, then add this to the 
milk. Add the cinnamon and nutmeg and pour 
the mixture into a baking dish; bake until stiff, 
or for about forty-five minutes. 


Baked Nut Custard 


4 Cupfuls of Milk 4 Teaspoonful of Salt 


5 Eggs A Little Grated 
¥% Cupful of Sugar Nutmeg 
EAT the eggs slightly; add the sugar, salt 
and nutmeg, and pour on slowly the 
scalded milk. Pour into a baking dish or cus- 
tard cups. Sprinkle with chopped nuts. Set 
in a pan of hot water on folds of paper and 
bake in a slow oven until firm; test with a 
knife blade. Remove from the pan and set in 
cold water to cool quickly. 


Maple Sugar Custard - 


2 Cupfuls of Milk ¥% Teaspoonful of Salt 
3 Eggs 4% Teaspoonful of 
Maple Sugar Vanilla 
FTER beating the eggs add the sugar and 
hot milk. Cook in a double boiler, stir- 
ring constantly until the mixture coats the 
spoon; then remove quickly from the fire and 
place the dish in a bowl of cold water to cool 
quickly; add flavoring and salt. Place a half- 
inch cube of maple sugar in each custard cup, 
pour in custard, and serve cold. 














Waste of coal—wasting furnace 
heat through the leaky windows and 
doors of your building—is throwing 
away war-power. Waste is your own 
enemy as well as your country’s. You 
may be throwing away next winter’s 
comfort with this year’s coal. Do you 
know where next winter’s coal pile is 
coming from? 








A ‘‘leaky’’ wimdow isa 
Hole in the wall 


You'll save coal for the remainder of 
this season and help to insure it for 
next by sealing up those leaks—by 
accurate test it has been determined 
that the cracks and crevices around 
one window are equal to a hole in the 
wall one inch wide by a foot long. 
Think of it—a dozen leaky windows 
let in as much cold air as a hole in the 
wall a foot square. If you had a 
broken window-pane you’d be frantic 
till you got it fixed. Better get all 
your window-leaks and door-leaks 
fixed right away with 


Monarch Metal Weather Strips 


Join the ranks of fighting-savers and 
incidentally conserve your own com- 
fort and health by stopping those 
draughts of icy air which your furnace 
and Uncle Sam’s fuel supply are com- 
bating. The Government has advised 
the use of weather strips. We advise 
the use of Monarch Metal Weather 
Strips because they best meet every 
test of usage and economy—they are 
wind-proof, rain-proof, storm-proof— 
they outweather the weather—they 
fit, they hold, they last. 


Adaptable towindows or doors of any 
size or shape, in new or old buildings. 


We have 83 sales offices and 185 indi- 
vidual representatives throughout the 
United States. Look in your tele- 
phone book for our name and number. 
If there is no representative in your 
vicinity, write us—we will make you 
an estimate on one window or more 
without obligating you in any way. 


Monarch Metal Weather Strip Co. 
4100 Forest Park Boulevard St. Louis 


Ores aky:) ads 


Coal 
by using 


MONARCH 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS! 
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ELP save coal and food. It’s the patriotic 

thing to do. Use an oil or gas stove in your 
kitchen instead of acoal range. Our industries 
need the coal. 


And a Boss Glass Door Oven will stop the 
waste of foods that are spoiled in old-fashioned, 
iron-door ovens. 


The two kinds of ovens are truly as different as 
day and night. With an old-style oven you are 
baking in the dark. With a Boss Glass Door 
Oven you see how the things are coming along— 
like looking through a window. 

Don’t blame the fire if your biscuits fall or the 
pie crust is soggy. Nine times out of ten it’s the 
oven. You opened the door to look (there was no 
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other way) and the cool air that is always bound 
to get in did the damage. 


When you put the pans in the Boss Oven and 
close the door it stays closed until you’re ready to 
take the things out. And they will come out crisp 
and brown—perfectly baked. The patented de- 
flector distributes the heat evenly. 


The Boss is sturdily built, is handsome in ap- 
pearance and will last a lifetime. It can be used on 
any oil, gas or gasoline stove. Ask for the BossOven 
by name. It guarantees to you the patented con- 
struction which prevents the glass breaking from 
the heat. The name“ BOSS’ is on every BossOven. 


We shall be glad to send you our interesting 
booklet and name of the Boss dealer nearest you. 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY, 420 Spring Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








The BOSS Oil-Air Stove Burns 99.66% Air 


Here is real fuel economy for thrifty housewives. The saving will 
actually pay for the Stove in a short time. The Oil-Air Burner burns 
nearly one thousand times as much air as oil. 








The BOSS Oil-Air Stove cooks anything—quickly and perfectly. 
Its hot, blue flame reaches the pots and pans directly—without 
heating up the kitchen and making it almost unbearable in summer. 





Look for the name ‘‘BOSS”’ so as to be sure to get the genuine 
BOSS Oil-Air Stove. It is made with 2, 3, 4 or 5 burners—with or 
without water heater, reservoir or high shelf. Ask your dealer. 
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Keeping Fit on 
Shut-in Days 


Exercise or Bran 


Shut-in people who exercise little know the 
urgent need of bran. Without it, the system clogs. 
Headaches or dull days follow. 


Don’t try to escape with artificial laxatives. 
They lose effect. Do what authorities advise. Let 
Nature’s food laxative, day by day, offset the effects 
of fine foods. 


Now an Inviting Dish 


Clear bran is not necessary, 
and folks do not enjoy it. 
Pettijohn’s supplies bran food 
in a delightful form. 

It is soft wheat and oats 
rolled into flavory flakes. The 
dish is ever-welcome, and it 
never palls. These morsels hide 
25 per cent of bran. And the 
bran is in flake form, to be 
doubly efficient. 

This food was made to doc- 
tors’ orders—to make flake 
bran inviting. Now it brings to 
millions a better breakfast as 
well as a better day. 


It aids one to keep well— 
to keep fit. It acts as an inner 
cleanser. 


It saves dull days and head- 
aches, clears complexions, pre- 
vents ‘‘the blues,’’ ends the 
need for: drugs. 


It is the natural way — the 
pleasant way—for keeping at 
your best. 


Try It One Week 


Let Pettijohn’s itself con- 
vince you. Serve it once a day 
for a week. Learn how folks 
like it, watch its good effects. 
You will never return to bran- 
less diet after that, we think. 


For Sunny Days 


Bran is a smile producer. It 
brings better spirits and pre- 


vents many a grouch. Order a package now. 








Pettijohns 


A Flaked Cereal Dainty 
55% Wheat Product—20% Oats—25% Bran 





























A breakfast dainty whose 
flavory flakes hide 25 per cent 
unground bran. 


cent ‘‘Government Standard”’ 
flour with 25 per cent bran 
flakes. Use like Graham flour 
in any recipe. 


Pettijohn’s Flour —75 per Both sold in packages only. 



































The Country That Just 
Waited 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


forty, so that her place was older than any old 
house at Plymouth or Jamestown—this old 
woman said to me slowly: “I could work a 
bit here in the daytime, but I could not sleep 
in this strange house of nights. I am too old 
for that. Philippe, my old husband, is gone, 
and my son is killed, and my daughter—where 
is she, with the little one? But I thought a 
house never died. All our old people have 
thought a house never died. Yet mine has 
died—and this little house—yes, it is alive, 
but it is too alive for an old woman like Mére 
Margot.” 

Two weeks later Mére Margot was found one 
morning sitting peacefully in the ditch where 
she had passed away one night when she could 
not sleep in the new little house. 

“Ves, it is true that I have lost my home,” 
said an old woman of Alsace to me. “The Ger- 
mans blew it all up into fine powder, although 
for years they kept telling us how they loved 
Alsace. But this is not so bad for me, for that 
house was never really my home, as my 
mother’s was her home. They made a German 
architect rebuild my home. They tried to make 
over our village on the German plan. I hated 
my roof, for it was not a roof like the old ones 
of my people. Now] will have an Alsatian roof 
on my house. For years I could not have my 
old things in my house, like my husband’s 
sword hanging on the wall, for it was a French 
sword; nor could I embroider the fleur-de-lis 
on my daughter’s wedding linen, as it had been 
on mine. They would not let us hang out our 
French flag even at my daughter’s wedding, 
and because she married a French soldier she 
had to leave me and go away. I laughed when 
I saw the German roof blow off my house! 
Now, if I find my daughter, even if she loses 
her husband in this war, we can live together 
again, and take out our old Alsatian things 
from the deep ground, where we have hidden 
them in a great chest, and we can live in our 
own kind of home again, for Alsace is French 
now, mademoiselle.”’ She finished it with a 
patriotism triumphant through all sorrow. 


HAT night I dined with the staff officers in 

the military headquarters of Thann, and 
again I saw throughout the curious old war- 
torn town, gleaming through many a masked 
street light, that enlivening tricolor. 

In this headquarters was held the first cele- 
bration of the American flag as an ally of 
France in Alsace last Fourteenth of July, on the 
French national féte day. There for the first 
time in Alsace the “banner of the stars”’ flew 
beside the beloved French flag in Alsace. We 
spoke of these things at dinner, of the especial 
bond between Alsace and America in that 
they, like us, were a nation conceived in Lib- 
erty: for in the treaty of Westphalia, of 1848, 
Alsace was the first European nation to state 
that one nation could only belong to another 
by its will. ‘“‘The time has come,” the treaty 
read, “‘when kings can no longer dispose of 
peoples as their personal property. The people 
of Alsace here manifest their will to be united 
to France. It is their will that makes this union 
legitimate. They become French because they 
wish it.”” This was a bold declaration for a lit- 
tle country to make in those autocratic times. 

As for the German argument that the Alsa- 
tians always have maintained their own lan- 
guage instead of speaking French, that is to 
the credit of a France which does not seek to 
eradicate folk roots. France has not only al- 
lowed the Basques to keep the language native 
to the Pyrenees, and the Bretons their Gaelic, 
but it has encouraged these tongues through a 
broad humanitarianism. 

“T had an uncle and aunt who left Alsace 
after its German seizure, and went to New Or- 
leans,” my dinner partner told me. “ Years ago 
I went there to visit them. I found all of the 
Alsatian things in their pretty home, and I 
found them speaking still our language to each 
other. ‘Justus,’ said my aunt, ‘America is 
very different from Germany. Here is the 
great liberty. Here we have not been forced 
into a new nationalism, a new language and 
customs. We have grown into them. Here we 
have not been taught to deride France, but to 
love iteven more. In America we have found a 
great freedom, and we have dared to grow into 
it slowly, and now we are very true Americans, 
giving this country the best the old country 
gave us and gaining new force for itself. Amer- 
ica has absorbed, not compelled us.’ ”’ 


WAS still further enlightened on the hospi- 

tality of Alsace, as that night I was billeted in 
a large chateau whose glorious tower and baro- 
nial hall, dim-paneled and hung with medi- 
eval armor, might have been the opening of a 
fairy book. I discarded my rubbers and shod 
myself with thistledown and trailed up the 
great stairs to my chamber, where I let my 
hair down in long braids and leaned out of a 
magic casement. 

It was terrible to think of the heartaches in 
the merry littie town which the stagemaster 
had set for comedy and clicking wooden shoes; 
but, even amid the night shadows purpling the 
shell holes and hideous destruction, I felt again 
that hope breathing through the agony of 
Alsace. 

Then I mounted the two steps that led to 
my extraordinary bed. Commending my soul 
to Sainte Odile who, being Alsatian, must once 
have encountered something similar, I slipped 
in between the two huge feather beds to the 
vast ancestral hollow in the middle, where I 
lay dismally feeling I might drop right through 
to China. There was, however, an anchor, and 
as my feet touched it I shot backward like a 
crab. It was a large warming stone! But this 


proved to be a cozy companion albeit a strange 
one. When, in the morning, I worked myself 
up from the feathery depth for a little air, the 
most delicious flaxen-haired, red-cheeked maid 
appeared, holding a bowl of valley flowers in 
one hand and in the other a tray with coffee, a 
pat of butter and a giant’s slice of bread. 

It was Monique, who confided her disap- 
pointment in the American soldier. She had 
seen two of them, had Monique, and her friends 
had seen many more. ‘“‘ But,” she added witha 
show of dimples, ‘‘they were so very different 
from the moving-picture American. They did 
not ride the wild horse and they didn’t wear 
the great sheep trousers, although their hats 
were right. Mostly they did not have the great 
ropes and whirl them about zee-zee-ee-zip! 
and capture many, many Germans. There were 
no Indians, with the feathers and the stone 
hatchets, in the American camps.” And her girl 
friends even said that the “niggers” did not 
cakewalk and play the banjo. Monique was 
sure they would fight well, these quiet, business- 
like soldiers, but ‘‘oh, to think they did not go 
zee-zee-ee-zip! with the rope as in the movies. 
It was very sad.” 

“But they will have many aéroplanes,” I 
tried to hearten her. ‘‘And maybe one will 
catch you up and fly off through the air with 
you!” (Some plump catch, Monique!) 

She shrugged her shoulders and poured out 
a foaming cascade from my coffee jug. ‘‘The 
aéroplane! That is everyday. The cowboy, 
ah!” she sighed off her shattered dream. 


ND I am afraid I must have shattered the 
dreams of other Alsatians who. may not 
have seen an American girl before, but doubt- 
less held a movie conception of a statue of Lib- 
erty dressed in Parisian latest. I am only a 
small, dark body, anyway, further resembling 
the earth in that I am round and slightly flat- 
tened at both poles. My eminently terrestrial 
appearance is not one created for the derby 
hat. But I had been obliged to wear a press 
uniform to make the official visit to Alsace, 
and the aforesaid uniform most strikingly 
included a certain commanded black hat, of 
which there was only one left when I went to 
the shop. 

The fit of that hat was not necessary, but its 
appearance was, and as my permits for the 
Alsatian war zone had been gained after great 
difficulty and filled out only to leave Paris on 
the following morning, which was Sunday, I 
made a face at the hat, but took it. 

I was all right until I saw myself in the mir- 
ror of the train carriage, when I suddenly real- 
ized that the William-Penn-shaped hat had 
undergone a strange sea change in the damp 
weather. Its sides curled up and its brim ex- 
panded and still kept on expanding. I looked 
very archaic and yet very rakish—sort of like a 
naughty little girl of the Stone Age masquer- 
ading in her father’s hand-hewn derby. After 
two days of pouring rain that ever-enlarging 
hat began to whirl about my head whenever I 
became particularly interested, as I was, in a 
young officer who had an irresistible gleam in 
his eye while he looked at the derby. So I con- 
fided to him the story of the mad hat. 

“Tt is quite charming in its way,” said this 
diplomat. ‘‘And you are charming in yours, 
mademoiselle. But between you there is a 
great gulf fixed.” ‘ 

I took off the Stone-Age derby and bowed 
him my thanks. But I was glad, for the sake of 
the discrepancy between myself and the mov- 
ing picture American girl, that other compa- 
triots have gone to Alsace. 


UT perhaps the odd little derby made a 

bond between myself and the school chil- 
dren at Thann, who by their really remarkable 
drawings have an acute turn for the humor- 
ous. These children of this reconquered strip of 
Alsace are the whole future of their country, 
as indeed they have been its recent past. On 
these strangely solemn yet intense faces, with 
the eyes sparkling under the thatches of yellow 
hair plainly cut from the good old saucer pat- 
tern, lies the hope of their mothers, who again 
behold their little ones children of France. 

It was in that schoolhouse of Thann that I 
felt the soul of Alsace, quick and throbbing. It 
was even more vital there than in its militarism 
at the dramatic moments of the Hartmanns- 
weiler-Kopf, beside whose guns I was later to 
stand for a moment of the perpetual battle. 
No sight of wounded or of the destruction of 
homes could give me the living truth I saw in 
that schoolhouse, where the soul of Alsace, 
through its children, was at one with France. 

The old stone convent was filled with fiery 
little spirits who have borne a great struggle 
like a race of giant children. There were eight 
rooms taut with their flame-like faces, perhaps 
fifty children to each room, rimmed about with 
the wooden shoes which they dropped before 
their benches. The boys and girls were sepa- 
rate in each room, but the teaching of each 
sex was uniform. Though I spoke, generally 
through the Mayor who talked to them for me, 
with all ages from tots of five to boys and girls 
of fifteen, the same spirit, the same precepts 
were there. 

This was truly remarkable, for Germany, 
appreciating more keenly than any country 
the force of the kindergarten, had made an in- 
sidious propaganda in the first conceptions of 
these tots who were obliged to attend the 
German-taught school, which eradicated not 
only the language of France, always spoken 
among the better classes, but also the native 
Alsatian patois. It had further instilled the 
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Beautiful Rugs that are 


_ Truly an Economy 


There was a time when handsome rugs and carpets of the finest 
wool were well within the means of the average family. Today, 
with the price of wool soaring steadily skyward, the simplest 
wool floor coverings seem worth their weight in gold. 


But the high price of wool does not mean that the American 
home must do without beautiful floor coverings. On the 
contrary, rugs of great beauty, pleasing design, attractive 
colorings and-wonderful durability are now less expensive than 


ever before. 


Bozart Rugs —the new floor 
covering —turn the scarcity of 
wool rugs and carpets into a 
national economy; they save 
the housewife money without 
requiring her to sacrifice either 


beauty or durability. 
Although Bozart Rugs meet 


the most exacting artistic re- 
quirements, they are priced at 
$22, and less, according to size 
and design. A majority of the 
designs in the largest sizes are 
priced between $12 and $16. 


Bozart Rugs are woven in 
sizes from 2% by 5 feet to 
9 by 12 feet. 


If the purchase of floor cov- 
erings is being considered for 
this year, be sure to see Bozart 
Rugs before paying high 
prices or deciding on a tem- 
porary floor covering just 


because it is seemingly low- 


priced. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
Bozart Rugs—the newest cre- 
ation in floor coverings. 


Write today for beautifully illustrated book 
showing Bozart Rugs in actual colors. 


THE BOZART RUG COMPAN 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Factory: Springfield, Mass. 
Sole Selling Agents: 

The W. A. W. Davis Corp., 
New York and Chicago 
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The Food 
Of Foods 





Breakfasts 


Of Luscious Quaker Oats 
At the Cost of One Bacon-and-Egg Meal 


Compare Quaker Oats—the monarch of grain foods— 
with other foods, in nutrition and in cost. 


Say a breakfast of 750 calories. 


amount of nutrition costs less 


In Quaker Oats that 
than 4 cents. In other foods 


those same food units cost about as follows: 





SEMEN: «6. 6-.4060 650 6 ee 
In Meat on the Average . 30c 
In Broiled Chicken ... . 85c 





In Ham and Eggs ..... 27c 
In Halibut ......... 25¢ 
In Bread and Milk..... 8c 








So Quaker Oats—with twice the food value of round 


steak— costs 
what meat costs—for the same 

Six big dishes of Quaker 
egg. 


one-tenth what eggs 


cost—and_ one-eighth 


food units. . 


Oats cost no more than one 


A week of breakfasts on Quaker Oats costs no more 


than one breakfast of ham and eggs. 


Serve it liberally and often. 
Use it also in your baking. 


meal. 


foods. And every serving cuts 


Make it the full morning 
It is the greatest of grain 
down your table cost. 


Quaker Oats 


Flaked from Queen Grains Only 


Quaker Oats stand supreme 
among oat foods because of 
their wondrous flavor. They are 
flaked from queen grains only— 
from the rich, plump, flavory 


oats. We get. but ten pounds 
from a bushel. 

You get these exquisite flakes, 
at no extra price, when you ask 
for Quaker Oats. 


12c and 30c per package in the United States, except in Far West 
and South where high freights may prohibit 











Quaker Oats Bread 


1% cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 
2 teaspoons salt 6 cup sugar 
2 cups boiling water 1 cake yeast 
4 cup lukewarm water 5 cups flour 
Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and 
sugar. Pour over two cups of boiling 
water, let stand until lukewarm. Then 
add yeast which has been dissolved in 
14 cup lukewarm water, then add 5 cups 
of flour. 


Quaker Oats Sweetbits 


1 cup sugar, 2 eggs, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 1 


tablespoon butter, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 244 cups un- 
cooked Quaker Oats. 


Cream butter and sugar. Add yolks of eggs. Add 


Quaker Oats to which baking powder has been added, 
and add vanilla. 


Beat whites of eggs stiff and add last. Drop on but- 


tered tins with a teaspoon, but very few on each tin, 
as they spread. Bake in slow oven. 
cookies. 


Makes about 65 





Knead slightly, set in a warm place, 
let rise until light (about 2 hours). Knead 
thoroughly, form into two loaves and put 
in pans. Let rise again and bake about 
50 minutes. If dry yeast is used, a 
sponge should be made at night with the 
liquid, the yeast, and a part of the white 
flour. 


This recipe makes two loaves. 





minutes; 
flour and baking powder; mix thoroughly and add egg 
well beaten. 


Quaker Oats Muffins 


is cup Sy Oats, 144 cups flour, 1 cup scalded milk, 
egg, 
melted butter, 4¢ teaspoon salt, 3 tablespoons sugar. 


level teaspoons baking powder, 2 tablespoons 


Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand five 
add sugar, salt and melted butter; sift in 


Bake in buttered gem pans. 
































The Eauiley That Just 
Waited 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 


blood-and-iron philosophy of the superman in 
the most amazing fashion, through stories of 
German glory and its indomitable militarism. 

And yet which school is greater, that which 
compels the mind to follow a given mechanism 
or that which guides reason, expands individ- 
uality and believes in the education of the spir- 
itual as well as the mental force? 

The answer came in a hail of small enthu- 
siasms, like bullets from a Lewis gun. 

“What is the large, pink country on this 
map?” The teacher turned from his chart, a 
narrow, nervous little man fired with his great 
ambition; for, although he had been badly 
wounded, he was granted this permission to 
teach repatriated Alsace. 

Twenty, thirty small hands were thrust out 
with vigor that would not wait for the teacher’s 
choice. “La France,” they cried, “La France,” 
in voices amazingly soft for school children. 

“And what do you know of La France?” 
asked the teacher. 

“The land of mon papa,”’ said one; and an- 
other, ‘The country of the little flag at home”’; 
and many others, “The motherland.” 

So, too, they told me the story of Jeanne 
d’Arc and of other incidents in French history 
with the delight of little tongues letting nurs- 
ery tales loose for an audience. Yet only three 
years ago these children were taught the Ger- 
man method and its anti-French propaganda, 
and all in the German language. 

‘““How is it possible that they can speak 
French like this in so short a time, and tell 
with such feeling these stories of France?”’ I 
asked the teacher. 

His face lit and he gave the answer so fre- 
quent here: ‘‘The mother patriots of Alsace.” 


S OUR gray automobile began the climb 

of the new military road toward the 

Hartmannsweiler-Kopf, I saw odd symbols in 

the: new advertisements for French or native 

Alsatian products, most of which were con- 

nected with war necessities, but which were no 
longer in the imposed German forms. 

Three parts have been allotted to the morale 
of a country as one sees it over here—tradition, 
commerce, and idealism. The commerce of 
Alsace has been an almost humorous link in 
the patriotism of its folk in these mountain 
parts. Forbidden to make any display of the 
French colors among them at any meetings, 
the German sentries became aware of the ad- 
vertisements printed in the red, white and blue 
by which these people sought to keep the tri- 
color alive among them. When once there ap- 
peared an advertisement for a certain paint 
postered with a white house and a red roof 
against a blue sky, a German soldier was sent 
to sprinkle the blue sky with a lot of yellow 
stars. But the next morning, at earliest dawn, 
an irate old dame crept down with a pot of blue 
paint and left the sky blue again! 

But nothing in this pilgrimage of patriotism 
so stirred me as the road sign, which I myself 
saw preserved at headquarters, and the story 
of the old Alsatian soldier who went into its 
keeping. 

When Francois handed over his sword and 
bowed his head to the German conquerors of 
Alsace, in 1870, he did not relinquish his service 
to France. He had been a maker of road signs, 
and when he was now compelled to make them 
in the new German language he did as he was 
bid, but he did it in the Alsatian way. He put 
the signs up on their posts and saw that they 
were well backed and of long standing. Then 
the sign maker sat and waited through the mis- 
erable years, while his soul became aslead. But 
he held his head high and bowed to no Prussian, 
nor did he break bread with the goose-steppers, 
which was the way of new Alsace. 


O THE sign maker did not forget. He sat 
with the bitter elders and drew heavily on 
his long clay pipe, while the storks built high on 
the deserted flax mills and the girls came in from 
their milking with no young men to take off 
the yoke with the double pails, just like those 
on the souvenir spoons of Alsace. There passed 
the routine of seedtime and harvest, of long 
winter snow and tourneys at chess which was a 
game for those who thought heavily. And still 
Francois—now old—waited. Presently there 
came dreadful echoes of the downpouring 
goose-steppers, of exploding villages and shriek- 
ing women, and of an advancing army that 
carried ‘“‘Gott mit uns” on their helmets; and 
even when Alsace saw its very sons compelled 
at the point of a bayonet to join the German 
ranks, still they held a pale hope, still Frangois 
did not forget. Presently to Francois and the 
other bitter old men there came a sound which 
must have indeed stirred the graves of Alsace. 
It came with a blare of trumpets and a shrill, 
high piping of fifes and the tumultuous shouts 
of a people, and the clacking of wooden shoes 
that had dragged too long! ‘“‘ Awake, ye sons 
of freedom!” 

Could this be true? Again the “ Marseil- 
laise,” the song born in Alsace and long sup- 
pressed through the years of terror—could it 
be sung again with such an exaltation as the 
army of France swept on, with the tricolor 
again waving over Alsace? Through gaping 
house-wrecks, torn walls and smashed win- 
dows flags blossomed out from strange hiding 
places; and although the'rs was still only a 
small bit of territory reconquered, Alsace knew 
that France, too, had not forgot. 

Then Francois had his grand moment. 

“Down with the German road signs!”’ the 
people cried. ‘‘They have pointed our way to 
slavery too long. Who will set up the signs of 
Alsace in words of France, that men may know 
whither we go to-day?” 


“My comrades,” said Francois. “ We do not 
need to wait to set up the new road signs of 
a Too long they have been ready for this 

ay.” 

And he turned the road signs in the German 
tongue to their other side, which were exactly 
the old French signs that he had carefully con- 
cealed, so they would be ready against this 
hour and the return of Alsace to France, 


USED through its idealism with our coun- 

try, its principles of liberty, and the help of 
Custine, the brave Alsatian who voluntarily 
fought for America’s freedom, there is a tribute 
to the friendship of America and Alsace that 
makes a lyric spot of the grave of Richard Hall, 
one of the American ambulance men who gave 
his life in his service in Alsace, and who lies 
buried in the military cemetery at Moosch. 

As I looked at the beautifully beaded wreath 
and the American flag on his grave, ‘‘ Pour la 
France,” I thought of the Alsatian women who 
fashioned that exquisite tribute, and I fancied 
them telling their children those words of the 
French officer: ‘‘ America remembered.” 

On and up and around and about I now took 
the new military road toward the Hartmanns- 
weiler-Kopf, which is the last mountain in the 
Vosges before the plain of the Rhine, and one 
which is second only to Verdun in the number 
of times its defenses have been taken and re- 
taken. The magnificent pine and beech of 
these heavily wooded sections showed their 
kinship with the Black Forest, while the crys- 
tal clear streams, tumbling down between the 
black bowlders, pointed everywhere to the rich 
mineral deposits which made Alsace such a 
prize for Germany. 

As our road narrowed with the steepness of 
the ascent which, in some heights, runs to five 
thousand feet, I thought of the sharp contrasts 
of war, which converted these trails overnight 
from some of the greatest skiing and sledging 
sport grounds of Europe to the tortuous ford- 
ways for the descent of the wounded. I 
marveled at the work of the ambulances in 
transporting the wounded through these passes, 
as I saw how easily one slip to the right would 
mean acrash of driver and wounded over the 
cliffs. Yet our boys have accomplished their 
tremendous work here, where the spring slush 
and the autumn muds were not less slippery 
and treacherous than the ice, unlit by ordinary 
motor headlights, which could be detected by 
snipers, as the enemy was so near he was pointe “d 
out to me just a bomb-throw across the valley. 


\ HEN I came to the first real scene of bat- 

tle in this then so-called ‘‘ quiet sector,”’ 
amid the deep camouflage guarding every pos- 
sible sight of artillery whose guns were all 
painted as a part ofa weird tree setting, amida 
subterranean life where your very voice was 
camouflaged toa whisper, owing to the carry- 
ing power of this mountain air, I saw a hearty 
back-home face no disguise could ever conceal. 
It was a Georgia mule; although I did not know 
it was from Georgia; I only felt the instinct 
which Mark Twain credited to Adam in naming 
the lion ‘‘ because it looked like a lion.” 

Maud looked made in Georgia, and she was 
‘fo’ sure.””? She was one of many hundreds of 
mules transported to this strange setting to re- 
place the tremendous losses in the French and 
African mules during the offensives. The 
Georgia mule is a good diplomat and carries 
Southern adaptability, over roads no horse 
could foot, to the transporting of anything from 
a portable house to two wounded men at one 
haul. Nothing is more helpful to the wounded, 
who must be carried frightful distances here— 
between their first-aid bandage and base re- 
lief—than the quiet, rocking-horse stride of 
these mules. Their negro sense of humor (na- 
tive African) is invaluable to the morale of the 
poilus, who are bitterly lonely in these frozen- 
up, remote sectors, where the mail comes only 
once a week and there is not the usual chance 
for a village canteen or ‘‘ movie”’ center. 

These stocky, keen-eyed poilus all assured 
me that the bray of a mule had given them a 
laugh when a laugh had saved a groan. In 
Maud’s case, she was given a special compart- 
ment in the shed, with a flourishing pine 
branch as decoration, because she was a trick 
mule. One Jacques, who had a way with him, 
had taught Maud to stand up on her hind feet 
and extend a hoof in greeting. Looking at 
Maud’s hoof I thought Jacques a brave man, 
but I did not want to be “greeted.” 

Nothing ever brought to me more keenly the 
brave suffering of these indomitable men than 
that struggle for the cheerful, which is pathetic 
optimism; for these mountain tops are the cru- 
cial tests of an army’s endurance. Yet here I 
found the men ready to laugh, and most ready 
to talk of Alsace and its return to France, for 
which they were giving their fresh young 
blood. Quiet as this sector was supposed to be, 
a mule was ready harnessed with the two great 
slings to convey some wounded in their pouch- 
chairs from a call farther on where I was not 
allowed, and another poilu, his eyes weakly 
half-opened, his head back, his blood staining 
through the bandage, was being loaded onto 
the ambulance for the descent to the hospital. 
As he was gently lowered in the van I saw him 
wanly smile his ‘ Merci”? (Thanks). 

This sight of the wounded is so terrible— 
this straining of such a shattered man against 
his first despair—that its ghastly terror would 
bring a world of women over here in arms 
against the very system of slaughter but for 
one fact: Thisis a war of women—as of men— 
to end war! Only militarism can defeat Ger- 
man militarism so completely that this hellish 
terror cannot be suffered again. 
































ts so very easy to Reep 
your floors beautitul 


—when you follow this simple, inexpensive method 


O matter what kind of floors you have—hardwood or soft- 

wood, varnished, shellacked or painted—you can keep 
them so beautiful your friends will always admire them. And 
you can do it with surprisingly little effort—at a cost of only a 
few cents a month. 


The important thing is to follow the right method. The 
polish you use makes all the difference. 


Thousands of other women who take pride in their floors 
have found the ideal method in Old English Wax, the polish 
that protects. 


The method other women use 


A light film of Old English Wax.is applied to the floor by hand 
with a soft cloth, or by the new Waxer and Polisher shown 
below. This when polished forms a hard, brillant, wear-resisting 
Jinish—a finish that lasts. All that is necessary to keep it smooth 
and lustrous is the regular dusting you give your floors and an 
occasional ‘‘touching up’’ with fresh wax at spots where the 
wear is heaviest. | 


Things that would be very harmful to floors polished by or- 
dinary methods— hot water or grease, heel marks or scratches, 
the rough knocks of children—can’t get through the hard finish 
of Old English Wax. It preserves unblemished for years the 
fresh beauty of new floors; it gives to old floors a new quality 
of attractiveness. 


Get a can of Old English Wax today and see for yourself what 
really wonderful results it will work on your floors and furniture. 


Mail coupon for free book 


Contains expert advice based on 26 years’ experience. Tells the 
most satisfactory and economical way to care for 


Hardwood floors Woodwork Pianos 
Softwood floors Linoleum Victrolas 
Furniture Table tops Automobile finish 





Leather goods 
Address The A. S. Boyle Co., 1012 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
How to clean your floors 
Clean your waxed, varnished or shellacked floors always with Old 


English Brightener. It not only cleans, but polishes, brightens and 
protects against wear. It will not remove wax or injure the finest finish. 


Old English 
Wax 
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Something New! 


ERE is an entirely new device 
(shown ih the hands of the woman 
in the large illustration above) that 
makes the polishing of floors as simple 
and easy as dusting them with a mop. 





’ Old English Floor Waxer and Polisher 


Special introductory offer 
The price of the Old English Waxer 
and Polisher, complete, is $3.00. In 
order to introduce it quickly to women 
everywhere, we are giving with it for a 


Requires only one-half as much wax limited time, at no extra cost, one pound 
as hand method, only one-third of the of Old English Wax—enough to do 


Simple in construction, with nothing house. For sale by paint, hardware, 
to break, the Old English Waxer and drug, house-furnishing, department 
Polisher will last for years. Folder stores. If not obtainable at your deal- 
with our free book. (See above.) 


er’s, remit to us; we will supply you. 





Mail this COUPON today 


The A. S. Boyle Co., 1012 Dana Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Please send me, free of charge, your valuable book on 
Home Beautifying. 


Name_ 








Street___ 





City 





State 
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FLORENCE 


OIL COOK STOVES 





No wick: you just turn 
a lever, light a match 
and get a hot blue 
flame. 


With an intense 

blue flame, odorless, 
smokeless, close up ¥ = 
under the cooking. } a 





Plenty of hotwater right 
in the tubs, when you 
havea Florence Water 





The Hottest Flame and 
the Cheapest Fuel 


Save coal! You can do it and at the same time have greater comfort 


Heater. in your kitchen work—if you will burn kerosene, the cheapest fuel, and use a 


Florence Oil Stove. 


This means conservation, economy —helping 
the government save coal and making your 
housework easier and cleaner for yourself. 
The picture above shows how the intensely 
hot blue flame of the Florence Automatic 
Oil Stove is right close up under the cooking. 
You can have this intensely hot flame or 
grade it down by a simple turn of the lever 
to the]degree you want, even down to a sim- 
mering flame. 

The Florence is the triumph of the oil stove 
beauty and power. Strong and sturdy—will 
last for years. 

With the Florence you get the acme of sim- 
plicity in operation—no valves to leak—no 
wicks to smoke or to bother with. For about 
Y, cent per hour you get the full heat of each 
powerful burner. 






ar PT 





Canning done quickly, 
economically and 
comfortably right 
through August. 


“‘I don’t have to hurry = a>. 
nowadays. I havea inet ao 
Florence Automatic 


Oil Stove in my 
kitchen.” 





A simple lever, an asbestos lighting ring to 
facilitate the starting of the flame—then the 
oil gas burns, hot and blue, and that is all 
there is to it. 

Every Florence Stove is thoroughly in- 
spected and tested before it leaves our factory 
and carries a full guarantee. 

The Florence Portable Oven, used with a 
Florence Oil Stove, makes a complete kitchen 
range for all the family cooking. 

The Florence Oil Water Heater attached to 
your plumbing will give you abundance of hot 
water in kitchen, bath, set bowl or laundry 
wherever you want it. A wonderful conve- 
nience for suburban or country homes. 

Florence Oil Stoves, ovens and heaters are 
sold by best dealers. Write us for information 
or name of Florence Dealer nearest you. 


Central Oil & Gas Stove Company, 187 School St., Gardner, Mass. 


Made and sold in Canada by McClary, London, Ontario 








Breakfastin15 minutes. 


Dinner in a jiffy. 





How to look fresh while 
ironing. Florence 
Automatic Oil Stove. 





Cooking dinner and 


baking bread. Glass 
panels in the oven 
door so you can see 
the bread bake. 
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What We Eat: And What Happens to It 


By the First Direct Method Ever Devised Showing the Actual 


Digestion of Food 


By Philip B. Hawk, Ph. D. 


Professor of Physiological Chemistry of the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Twelfth Article: The Food Value and Digestibility of Fish and Sea Food 


EFORE war conditions upset Uncle Sam’s 
economic equilibrium he was paying 
nearly two billions and a half a year for 

meat to eat and only about one-thirtieth as 
much for fish. 

Americans have always been slow to appre- 
ciate the food value of the fish. Whereas we eat 
but twenty pounds of fish a year per capita, our 
friends the Japanese consume about five hun- 
dred pounds a person, and among our other 
‘personal friends” Great Britain is lowest, with 
an annual per capita consumption 500 per cent 
greater than our own. However, as a result 
of the spirited propaganda of the Bureau of 
Fisheries and the Food Administration the fish 
is coming into its own. 


Does the Addition of Lemon or Tomato Sauce 
to Fish Influence Their Digestibility ? 


OR some persons the addition of lemon or 

tomato sauce makes the fish more palatable, 
but the substances do not render the fish any 
more digestible. 


How Do the Food Values of Fish and 
Various Meats Compare? 


| aioe and meat are of service to our bodies 
because they contain tissue-building and 
energy-yielding materials. The proteins of 
these foods serve as builders of muscle, whereas 
fat is the material which is burned in the body 
to yield heat. 

So far as tissue-building is concerned the flesh 
of the fish is almost as satisfactory as that of 
the sheep, steer or chicken. Therefore, from 
this standpoint ‘‘fish, flesh or fowl” will each 
give us good service. 

When we come to the question of fat content 
we find that many fish are low in this important 
food principle. 

In fact it is customary to classify fish as “‘fat 
fish” and “lean fish.”” Thus salmon contains 
over 13 per cent of fat, the eel nearly 19 per cent 
and the catfish over 20 per cent, whereas 
among the lean fish we find that the cod, had- 
dock and flounder contain less than 1 per cent 
of fat each, and the carp’s fat content rises but 
slightly above this figure. 

The “fat fish’? compare very favorably in fat 
content with sirloin steak and leg of mutton, 
each of which contains 19 per cent of fat, 
whereas chicken, with its 24% per cent of fat, 
may be considered as more nearly comparable 
to the “‘lean fish.” 

Certain fish have a fairly high content of both 
protein and fat. The salmon, eel, lake trout, 
mackerel, shad, catfish and butterfish belong in 
this class. Thus a pound of salmon, catfish or 
eel will yield as many calories of heat to the 
body as will a pound of lean beef. It is thus 
apparent that we may substitute fish for the 
meat of our diet without dietetic detriment. 


Is the Flesh of Fish as Digestible as Meat? 


ES! The average normal stomach which 

has no difficulty in digesting meats will also 
have no trouble in handling fish. Roast beef, 
haddock, halibut and crab are greeted in simi- 
lar fashion by the normal stomach and retained 
for similar periods of time. 


Is a Complete Substitution of Fish for Meat 
Desirable With the Average Person? 


O. A PERSON who has been habitually 
accustomed to eat meat six days a week 
and fish only one day should not make a sudden 
and complete substitution of fish for 
meat. If such a substitution is made 


What Method of Preparation Makes So-Calle 
Shellfish Most Easily Digested? 


HE method of preparation has but little 

influence upon the ultimate digestion of 
shellfish. The stomach devotes about the same 
amount of time to it irrespective of the form 
in which it is eaten. 


Are Salted and Smoked Fish as Digestible as 
Fresh Fish ? 


“T°HE stomach handles these three types 

equally satisfactorily. The bowel also re- 
acts about the same to smoked fish and fresh 
fish, but is sometimes a little less cordial to the 
salted variety. The difference is not great and 
we must, therefore, consider salted fish as good 
wholesome food. For children salted foods of 
any kind are not so-desirable as those less 
highly seasoned. 


Is There Any Difference in the Digestion of Raw, 
Stewed and Fried Oysters and Clams? 


RACTICALLY none. The stomach often 

shows a preference for oyster stew or clam 
stew, but that is undoubtedly due to the other 
ingredients which are present in the stew (milk, 
butter, etc.), rather than to the stewed oysters 
or stewed clams. 


Are Shellfish as High in Food Value as 
Nonshellfish ? 


HELLFISH as a class are lower in food value 

than are nonshellfish. Of the coinmon 
shellfish the shrimp has the highest food value. 
The shrimp is higher in protein (25 per cent) 
than are the meats (10-20 per cent), but its 
fat content is very low (1 per cent). 

The oyster and the clam, although widely 
used as food, have nevertheless been found to 
be low in food value. 

The crab and the lobster possess more food 
value than the clam and the oyster, but not so 
much as the shrimp. 

The fattest fishes, such as the salmon, catfish 
and eel, yield twice as much energy (calories) 
to the body as do shellfish. Nonshellfish which 
are somewhat similar in food value to shellfish 
include sea bass, bluefish, cod, flounder, had- 
dock and perch (yellow). 

A shellfish product which possesses an excep- 
tionally fine flavor is the scallop. The mussel 
is another ‘shellfish which possesses a similar 
food value to that of the oyster. 


Is the Chief Food Value of Oysters and Clams 
Provided by the Materials They are Cooked in— 
Milk in Stews or Fat in Frying? 


HE food value of all shellfish is low, and if 
we list them according to their food value 
the universally eaten oyster and clam must 
come at the bottom. 
The food value of shellfish dishes is much in- 
creased by the addition of milk or of butter in 
their preparation. 


Is Fish Roe a Digestible Food? 


ES. The roe of the shad, herring and stur- 

geon is most frequently used. The roe of 
the sturgeon, preserved in salt, is called “cav- 
iar,’’ and while it has much greater food value 
than the roe of shad er herring it is so expensive 
that the cost of its pr: uration is out of all pro- 
portion to its food value. 


In common with other fish roe caviar is satis- 
factorily digested when not eaten in too large 
quantity. 

The roe of the carp is another good food which 
is but little appreciated. Carp roe has been 
made into caviar, but has not yet become a 
commercial product. The carp caviar is pink 
or red, whereas the sturgeon caviar is black or 
grayish black. 


Are the “ New” Fish Vouched for by the Bureau of 
Fisheries Easy of Digestion? 


F THOSE fish recently suggested for wider 

consumption by the Bureau of Fisheries 
we have studied the bowfin, goosefish, tilefish, 
carp, whitefish and.whiting. We have found 
each of these to possess good food value and to 
be as easy of digestion as the fish in more com- 
mon use. 

The grayfish (more commonly called “dog- 
fish’), which the Bureau of Fisheries has been 
pushing, has also been shown to be a good 
digestible fish. Grayfish may be bought canned. 
Its high content of ammonium salts makes it 
less appetizing to some people than the ordi- 
nary food fish. 


Is Frozen Fish Easier or Harder to Digest Than 
Fresh Fish? 


FISH may remain frozen for months and 

not undergo any marked change in food 
value or digestibility. This is in line with the 
fact that cold-storage chicken is as digestible 
as the fresh fowl, and the further fact that 
“frozen” eggs may be used in cooking without 
lowering the digestibility of the dish so pre- 
pared. It is an interesting fact, vouched for by 
the Bureau of Fisheries, that certain fish may 
be frozen solid in ice for months and live. This 
occurs habitually in Siberian rivers, which freeze 
solid during the winter. The fish thaw out in 
the spring and thereafter act no differently from 
similar fish which have never been frozen. In 
fact, living fish have been transported long dis- 
tances for commercial purposes, frozen in ice 
blocks. We see therefore that a frozen fish is 
not necessarily a dead one. 


How About the Digestibility of Canned Fish 
as Contrasted With Fresh Fish? 


b hing point was studied in connection with 
the salmon, and it was found that the 
canned fish was taken care of by the stomach 
just as easily as was the fresh fish. Asa matter 
of fact, so far as food valué is concerned the 
canned salmon is only slightly less valuable than 
the fresh. 


Is it True That Ice Cream or Milk Should Never 
be Taken With Crabs, Shrimps, Oysters or 
Lobster? Why? 


ERY painful digestive disturbances have 

followed the eating of lobsters or crabs, in 
particular, along with milk or ice cream. How- 
ever, the majority of people can take shellfish 
and milk preparations without experiencing any 
discomfort. In fact some of the most highly 
prized shellfish dishes include milk in their 
preparation. 

A considerable number of people occasionally 
have digestive difficulty with the ‘“‘shellfish- 
milk”? combination, whereas a certain few find 
that the eating of such a diet is universally asso- 
ciated with painful sensations. The occasional 
“shellfish pain” is probably due in some in- 
stances to the ingestion of shellfish 
which are not fresh or which have be- 





slight digestive disturbances might 
result. In order to avoid such disturb- 
ances the substitution for the aver- 
age person should be a gradual one 
up to a maximum of three or four 
meatless days a week. If necessary 
under stre$s of war we can institute 
meatless weeks, months and even years, 
since one can live very comfortably 
without partaking of meat in any 
form, as the history of vegetarianism 
and lacto-vegetarianism will show. 

In fact there are those who contend 
‘that the general reduction in our diet 
which the war compels will prove a 
blessing to those of us who rigidly 
obey the mandate of the Hoover 
administration. That Americans as a 
class eat too much there can be no 
doubt, and a lowering of our meat 
intake alone may well be expected to 
be followed by an improvement in 
national health. 


Does the Stomach Care for Sardines ? 


ES. The sardine is a readily di- 

gestible fish and, when eaten with 
oil, affords a dish of higher food value 
than any other fish. When eaten 
with mustard the food value is not 
so great and the digestion is slightly 
retarded, as was also found to be true 
with meats. = 





In Explanation of This Series 


P TO now nearly all that we have known of | 
what really happens to what we eat when | 
the food reaches the human stomach has been | 
learned through the use of the stomach pump, | 
X-ray examinations, or from experiments made 
on the stomachs of dogs. A direct method, how- 
ever, has recently been developed in the Depart- 
ment of Physiological Chemistry of the Jefferson 
Medical College, of Philadelphia, devised by Dr. 
Martin E. Rehfuss, of Professor Hawk’s staff, 
whereby it is now made possible to follow the 
transformations of the food that we eat, as it is 
actually digested by the human stomach, at every 
stage of the digestion. 
These articles are the direct results of labo- 
ratory investigations by this method, made pos- 
sible by a research fund created by THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL. The articles will constitute the 
most convincing contributions of actual informa- 
tion ever made to the subject of our diet. 
The next article will treat of “The Psychic 
Factor in Digestion, or Is it Good Because it Looks 
Good ?” and will be published in an early number 
of THE HOME JOURNAL. 


—THE EDITORS. 


come polluted in the course of mar- 
keting. 

When the digestive difficulty is 
experienced irrespective of the season 
of the year, time of day or method 
by which the shellfish is cooked, then 
we must look for a more profound and 
deep-seated explanation than that 
suggested above. 

There is no evidence that poisonous 
products are produced when shellfish 
and milk or milk products such as ice 
cream, cheese, butter, etc., are brought 
into contact either inside or outside 
of the body. When a person is habitu- 
ally poisoned by a shellfish-milk diet 
it probably represents a well-marked 
case of idiosyncrasy or “‘food ana- 
phylaxis.” 


Are the Coarse Fish, as Cod, Salmon, 
Halibut, etc., as Easily Digested as the 
Smaller Fish, Perch, Bass, Brook Trout, 
Etc.? 


7ES. The texture of the fish has 
but little influence upon its diges- 
tion. This finding is right in line with 
the observations that meat when 
““bolted”’—that is, swallowed in large 
pieces—is digested about as well as 
when thoroughly chewed, and that 
“tough” steaks are digested as readily 
= as soft and tender meats. 
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Prevent 


Waste of 
Perishable 


Food — 


The U. S. Food 
Administration 
in a recent bul- 
letin, says :— 
“If we can reduce the waste and 
unnecessary consumption of food, 
by amatter of only six cents a day, 


we shall have saved two billion dol- 
lars a year.’’— Bulletin No. 7—p. 14. 


Think what that means! The 


multiplication of small savings—tea- 
spoonsfull, slices, pieces, left-overs, 
etc., by 100,000,000 people—shows 
what an enormous aggregate saving 
of food can be made in America’s 
20,000,000 kitchens. 





MPCRA' 


Sanitary Refrigerators 


prevent waste and spoilage of perishable 
foods by keeping them fresh and healthful. 
The McCRAY Patented System of Refrig- 
eration gives a constant circulation of cold, 
dry air, which prevents tainting or odors. 


Any McCRAY Refrigerator can be ar- 
ranged with outside icing door for icing 
from the side or rear porch. This permits 
the milkman to put the milk on the ice im- 
mediately—it also keeps the iceman with 
his muddy tracks outside your kitchen and 
relieves you entirely of this annoyance. 

Let us send you our catalog which illustrates 
and describes a great variety of stock sizes—ranging 
in price from $40.00 up. Special sizes are built to 


order for particular requirements or to match the 
interior finish. Ask for catalog— 


No. 93 for Residences 

No. 71 for Grocers and Delicatessens 

No. 62 for Meat Markets . 

No. 51 for Hotels, Restaurants and Clubs 


McCRAY Refrigerator Co. 


820 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 
Salesrooms in All Principal Cities 


Mail Coupon for Catalog 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 
820 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me at once copy of 
your catalog No. for 
Name 
Street Address_ 
City and State 




















Advantages of Being 
Properly Corseted 


Social doors open readily to a woman 
who is alert in both body and mind, 
whose beauty reflects health, whose 
gowns are smart and figure trim. 


In developing bodily health, beauty and shapeliness, 
the corset is of the greatest importance. A woman's 
figure is never any better than her corset designer 
makes it. A poor design will give poor figure lines, 
inartistic and lacking in symmetry. A poor design 
will press the figure unduly and in many cases cause 
a downward pressure of the abdominal organs in- 
stead of an upward and supporting one. 


The constant downward pressure of a badly designed 
corset stretches the muscles that hold the abdominal 
organs in their proper places and, when this stretch- 
ing is continued long enough, the muscle refuses to 
contract, creating ptosis—a condition only too well 
known to the medical profession. Ptosis is invariably 
the forerunner of continued ill-health and chronic 
invalidism. This is but one of the results of faulty 
corset designing and creates a sad state of affairs, for 
health flees and consequently beauty. 


The MODART Front Laced Corset is first of all prop- 
erly designed. Its lines are artistic. It slowly but 
surely creates a symmetrical figure and maintains the 
health of the wearer. It helps to retain brightness of 
eye, good complexion, vivacity of manner and general 
cheerfulness— all attributes of good health. 


There are many differing styles and types of woman- 
hood. Each type has a specially designed MODART 
Corset so the maximum degree of beauty of that type 
may be brought out. A corset of one type should never 
be placed upon a figure of another type. 


To carry out the ideas of the designer of the MODART 
Corset good materials must of necessity be used, but 
one of the principal materials is clock-spring boning, 
light yet properly tempered for the purpose to which it 
is put. By restraining yet yielding, it puts an even 
gentle pressure on the body and smooths out little 
inequalities and creates that beauty of outline that is 
so much desired, for there is nothing more beautiful 
than a shapely woman. 


MODART Front Laced Corsets are sold only at good 
stores. Excellent fittings may be obtained for different 
types of figures at prices from $4.00 to $15.00. These 
are higher priced corsets than some women have been 
accustomed to wearing, but are not health, beauty and 
comfort worth the difference? Is it not better to have 
an artistic figure? Is it not better to be properly poised 
on the feet so that the muscular development will be 
correct all over the body than it is to pay a dollar or 
two less and lose all of these features? 


In the best stores of this country there are experienced corsetiéres 
who will take pleasure in giving fittings of MODART Corsets 
without any obligation to buy and they will quickly prove the 
advantages. A woman should no more select corsets without the 
aid of these competent women who are giving their days to the 
study of corsetry than she should attempt to do her own doctoring 
or dressmaking. The results in any one of these three cases will 
show amateurish efforts as compared with the skill of a profes- 
sional. Put yourself in the hands of a good corsetiére and she will 
explain point after point of the necessities of good corseting, and 
you will find those points brought out carefully in the different 
qualities of the MODART Front Laced Corset. 


A woman’s figure, her health, her standing poise, her walk and 
the way her clothes fit her are all dependent upon proper corseting. 
It isa subject most worthy of her attention, for so many things 
depend upon it. 


We would urge a trial fitting. 


ODART 
Front Laced Corsets 


At the best stores in United States and Canada 
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‘The 18 Girls From Smith 
College 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


operator, trained sociai workers, linguists, a 
carpenter and a cobbler! 

One of the finest and most inspiring things 
the Unit has done was the mass which was 
held in Grécourt Church on September 
twenty-first, the feast day of St. Matthew, the 
patron saint of this district. This was the first 
church service which had been held in Grécourt 
since the Germans came in August, 1914. 
— was found to celebrate the mass; the 
ittle church was swept and garnished with 
field flowers by the village women and chil- 
dren; and St. Matthew’s Day, 1917, was made 
a féte day indeed. Two small altar boys gave 
serious assistance in the service, and the bril- 
liant red robe of the priest contrasted in an 
almost startling way with the somber gray 
uniforms of the Unit. 

From miles around the people came, filling 
the church and the tiny churchyard. In the 
back of the church the Unit stood together, 
with five little village boys in front of them. 
“Ils ne Vauront jamais, jamais, ce pays des 
preux, notre France,” the congregation sang, 
and “‘Sauvez, sauves la France au nom du 
Sacre Couleur,” the chant the Unit had learned 
and practiced the night before, standing in an 
open stable yard, singing under the stars with 
the village people who had not heard a carol 
for so long. 

The French Government detailed school- 
teachers, and the Unit hastened to rebuild the 
school buildings so that classes might go on. 
Every Thursday is a holiday, and on that day 
the Unit gathers as many children as possible 
at Grécourt to play games and attend sewing 
and carpentering classes. Almost every boy is 
making tables and chairs for his mother. On 
the first Thursday 123 children gathered at the 
chateau to play on the lawn. A French soldier 
volunteered to cut the grass for them. The 
French mothers cried with happiness as they 
watched their ragged youngsters enjoying 
themselves. They had not played for three 
years. 

The Smith girls have found that they have 
to be very careful not to startle the children in 
any way, as their nerves are pitifully on edge 
after all the terrors they have undergone. One 
of the Unit accidentally threw a ball at a little 
girl who was not expecting it. It hit her, and 
she jumped and burst out into a fit of nervous 
crying. The poor little creatures still have a 
very vivid subconscious recollection of the terri- 
ble tension: of the German occupation. 


HRISTMAS was a happy time for the 

children. They had not only toys, but 
wooden shoes to set out on Christmas Eve. 
The wooden shoe is the French child’s Christ- 
mas stocking, and for three years they had had 
neither toys nor shoes to put out in anticipa- 
tion of Santa Claus. The Unit raised a special 
shoe fund of $700, so that no child or woman 
in the whole district should be without wooden 
shoes for Christmas. 

The girls report that, after the complete 
desolation of the villages and the indomitable 
spirit of the inhabitants, what has most keenly 
impressed them is the great number of cats 
that have survived the hardships of invasion. 
In spite of most elaborate precautions to pro- 
tect their milk and food supplies, the members 
of the Unit find that these cats have often out- 
witted them. The animals seem to be a great 
comfort to their owners. One old couple under 


the care of the medical department have only 
three chairs in their desolate little kitchen, and 
there is always a cat in each chair! 

There are many tragic and depressing phases 
of the work, but the eighteen Smith girls don’t 
have time to let themselves get discouraged. 
In the neighboring hamlet of Canizy they 
found fifty children, not one of whom was well. 
There was only one house standing in the vil- 
lage. The other inhabitants were living in 
stables, cellars, sleeping on mud floors or on 
shelves without straw. This was a typical 
family: Grandmother, sick and unable to 
walk; mother; two older sons, deported by the 
boches; Ferdinand, ten years; Marguerite, 
nine; Marie, seven; Jean, five; Charles, four; 
Paul, two months. All these were living in a 
dirt-floored stable, under a leaky roof. The 
wall was lined with beds made of boards. 

The condition of the children was indescrib- 
able, through disease, vermin and dirt. On the 
day the Unit first visited these people it was 
raining hard and their earth “floor”? was a 
morass. They gave the mother milk for the 
baby, and walked the other children off to the 
traveling dispensary. A few days later they 
took over a bath tub and scissors, and set to 
work bathing and haircutting all the children 
in the village. 


‘kaa Unit tried to foresee many emergencies 
and needs before arriving on the ground, 
but their ingenuity has been put to many atest. 
They took mattress ticking with them, thinking 
that they could get straw to stuff it with; but 
all the straw had been requisitioned for the 
soldiers, and they had to manufacture mat- 
tresses out of chicken wire. 

The indomitable spirit of the Unit is matched 
by the courage of the peasants themselves, 
who are a constant inspiration to the girls. 
A young Frenchwoman came to visit her 
mother who lived in one of these villages. She 
found her in the ruins of her cottage, which had 
been bombed. The furniture had been burned 
in the road, the orchard sawed down. The 
daughter wrung her hands in grief. But the 
old mother replied calmly: 

““Why be unhappy, my girl? All is not lost. 
I have still two chairs. Be seated!” 

The Unit’ s first winter was a bitter and try- 
ing experience. In spite of every effort, it was 
impossible to get enough supplies across to 
allay all suffering. The girls themselves, com- 
ing from comfortable homes, suffered greatly. 
But there is no doubt that it was the happiest 
winter of their lives. And to the whole body 
of Smith College women in America the name 
Grécourt has come to stand for something 
holy, something that transcends everyday 
words. 

The French Government has given every 
possible assistance to ‘“‘les collégiennes amer- 
tcaines.”’ A French lieutenant of engineers 
visited the Unit recently and saw the work 
that these college girls are doing. When he saw 
the club for boys and girls, where mothers can 
come and cut out clothes and have a cup of 
tea and a friendly talk, he slapped the kitchen 


_table with his palm in great enthusiasm. 


“That’s it!” he cried. ‘‘ No matter if youcan’t 
lift up the ruined walls by magic; that will 
come in time. But you have already done 
what is just as important: you have lifted up 
the spirit of the people. Mes demoiselles, | 


Rad 


venerate you! 





‘The 


> Woman Who Polished 


the Apples 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


But in her heart of hearts the simple dignity 
of the scene, and the blended scents of spring, 
made a strong appeal. She watched carriages 
and motors pass by, watched officers in uni- 
form salute each other and, with a certain in- 
scrutable tingle, she noticed the clean vivid 
colors of a flag flying on a tall staff. From 
where she sat, directly opposite the front door 
of the White House, she could see the big re- 
volving door twirling as several people passed 
in and out. She wondered if the President 
would come through. 

Presently she grew tired of sitting, and she 
also felt that on such a gala day a saucer of 
tea would not be amiss. She crossed the street 
and walked along by the railings. Just then 
one of the large gates opened and a motor car 
drove out. She saw in it the gentleman whom 
she immediately recognized as Himself. He 
happened to glance full at her, and instinc- 
tively she dropped a curtsy—which I don’t 
suppose she had done for fifty years. Himself 
smiled gravely and raised his hat. She tingled 
all over, and immediately began walking 
briskly, though she knew not where. The old 
pancake bonnet bobbed proudly as she went 
along. 


O HER surprise, and somewhat to herindig- 

nation, she found herself in front of another 
Hartford Lunch, quite like the one at home, 
which she regarded as hers. She went in and 
had a cup of tea and a cinnamon bun. She kept 
on trying to think: ‘“‘ Well, if they knew I was 
only the apple polisher and scrubwoman they’d 
throw me out!’ But what she really thought 
was: “So that’s Himself, is it? Well, I must 
say, he’s a mighty plain, sensible-lookin’ man. 
And dressed as neat as a floorwalker.” 





When she got back to the station the city lay 
shimmering in the golden glow of a mild spring 
sunset. She gasped when she saw the exquisite 
dome of the Capitol, rising like a dim opales- 
cent bubble in the faint blue haze. She watched 
and watched it, trying in a dumb way to im- 
press its curves and colors on her mind. The 
great dome soared into the tinted air, catching 
on one cheek a2 glint of rosy light. She had 
never seen anything so marvelous. She said to 
herself: ‘‘Why, I didn’t know America was 
like that!” 


EXT morning the proprietor of Shepherd’s 

Bird Store was surprised by a shabby 
little Irishwoman who came into his shop carry- 
ing a gilt canary-cage, with two unusually fine 
birds in it. Her voice trembled a little as they 
bargained. Mr. Shepherd gave her a five-dollar 
bill for the two birds, and she carried the 
empty cage home. 


The ether day I paced Lizzie’ s "Hartford 
Lunch and, noticing a particularly fine dis- 
play of fruit pyramids in the window, I stopped 
in for a baked apple. Sarah waited on me. 
“‘How’s Lizzie?” I said. 

“Heavens!” she said. ‘‘The old creature’s 
more cracked than ever. You know them two 
dicky birds she was always talkin’ about.” 

“Yes, indeed,” I said. “‘ Jack and Jill. She 
used to tell me about them when she came to 
our office to clean windows.” 

“‘Well,” said Sarah, “what did she do but 
sell them to make the first payment on a Lib- 
erty Bond. And that ain’t all. She’s got the 
two empty cages hangin’ up in her room. She 
says them birds is off fightin’ for their country, 
an’ she’s got a little service flag on each cage!” 
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A photograph of 
two loaves of 
bread bakedfrom 
equal quantities 
of the same 
dough, at the 
same time, in the 
same oven. The 
Pyrex dish and 
the metal pan 


Baked in old-fashioned pan 





were exactly the 


same size 


Baked in Pyrex 


d an inch higher 





Bake in Pyrex once—you will never again use an old-fashioned pan 





“Won’t it break when I put it 

cold into my oven?”’—you ask. 

No, it won’t. Even if you put it 

on ice and poured boiling water 

into it, it would not break. This 

is a photograph of Pyrex being put 
to just this test 









HE next time you bake 

bread, try this test: Take 
any ordinary bread pan. .Then 
take a Pyrex dish. Put half of 
your dough in the pan and half 
in the Pyrex dish. Put both in 
the oven at the same time. 


You will scarcely believe your 
eyes when you see the difference 
in the result! 


The bread baked in the pan— 
the bread you have always been 
proud of—will actually look 
shrunken and pale beside that 
baked in Pyrex. Your Pyrex 
bread will rise usually about an 
inch higher! The crusts on sides, 
bottom and top—all will be 
evenly, beautifully browned. 


Cut the loaves—compare them—see | 


how much finer in texture, how much 
lighter the Pyrex loaf is. You will say 
you never saw such wonderful bread be- 
fore —will wonder how a mere utensil 
could make such a difference. 


Old-fashioned pans waste about 
one-half of the oven heat 


Scientists tell us there are two kinds 


‘ of heat in the oven —hot air heat and 







Baked in 


Pyrex 


Baked in old 
fashioned pan 


Utility Dish 


heat which ‘radiates from the walls and 
bottom of the oven. Only one-third of oven 
heat is hot air. Two-thirds is radiant heat. 


Only the hot air can heat a metal pan. 
Just as an iron shutter keeps out the 
sun’s rays, so every metal pan keeps out 
radiant heat. Just as a window pane lets 
in the warmth of sunlight, so all the oven 
heat floods through Pyrex. 


So when you cook in Pyrex the food 
inside gets all the heat instead of just one- 
third. This is why every food cooked in 
Pyrex is so thoroughly, so evenly cooked, 
why it is so much more delicious. 


Helps serve your country 


Pyrex enables women to serve their 
country in three ways: By using Pyrex 
they save the metal the government so 
greatly needs. They save fuel, as Pyrex 
requires about one-half less heat. Pyrex 
Casseroles give meat so much more flavor, 
so much more tenderness, that womencan 
“*Hooverize’’—can buy the cheaper cuts 
of meat yet have them delicious. 


Oven heat does not break it 


You need not be afraid of Pyrex be- 
cause it is transparent. You could even 
set a Pyrex dish on a cake of ice and pour 
boiling water into it. It would not break. 

Scientists of Corning Glass Works in- 
vented Pyrex after years of experiment — 
invented it to stand this test and more. 
Pyrex is a different substance from any- 


Technical Glass 


thing ever invented. Its wonderful dura- 
bility proves this. 


Stays new 


Pyrex is, in fact, one of the most lasting cook- 
ing utensils. It never chips, flakes or crazes— 
no, not after years of use. It never rusts, burns 
out or discolors. You will agree with thousands 
of other women that it is the most economical 
cooking ware. After years of use Pyrex is clean, 
fresh, beautiful, as it was the day you bought it. 


No more black, greasy pans 


You will rejoice to be free from washing hor- 
rid black pans. Just wash your Pyrex in the 
same dish pan with your china and glass. 

Not a particle of odor or grease can be ab- 
sorbed by the hard polished surface of Pyrex. 
It is so free from all cooking odors, that you 
can use the same dish even for fish and cake. 
You will find many different uses for every 
Pyrex dish. 


Ask to see the many dishes 


Dealers everywhere sell Pyrex. Ask to see all 
the Pyrex dishes. You will find many in addition 
to those shown on this page. Each piece is 
guaranteed not to break in the oven. 

Be sure the name Pyrex is in each dish. Then 
buy at least one. See for yourself how durable 
it is, how much better it bakes, how easy it 
is to clean, how dainty it is to serve on the 
table. Like thousands of other up-to-date women, 
you will want to Pyrex your whole kitchen—- 
you will never again use an old-fashioned pan. 

Send today for the free illustrated booklet, “‘ New 
Facts About Cooking.” It will tell you how you 
can get better flavor in all your foods, and cut 
down food and fuel bills. 


PYREX SALES DIVISION 
224 Tioga Avenue, Corning, N. Y. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


Manufactured by the world’s largest makers tf 














Casserole 


WREAK 


TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 
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This Corn Meal 


Makes Wheatless Days a Joy 


The Quaker Grade—The Best 60% of the Corn 


There’s an exquisite corn meal at your grocer's 
—a sort you'll delight to know. The sale has 
quadrupled in late months, because women have 


found it out. 


It is what you expect in a 
Quaker product—a_ superlative 
corn meal. And it comes tightly 
sealed in round packages. 


The first glance will surprise 


you. The Yellow is like grains 
of gold—the White like marble 
dust. 


Old-style corn 
meal was sim- 
ply whole corn 


Quaker 


This is to urge you to try it. 


We remove the oily germ, for that 
is what grows rancid. Only the 
cream of the kernel—the best 60 
per cent—the sweet, flinty part 
—goes into Quaker Corn Meal. 


Please try a package. Use it 
in bread and muffins, porridge, 
puddings and pancakes. See 
recipes on the 
package. It will 
give you new re- 
spect for corn. 





ground. Quaker 
Corn Meal—yel- 
low or white—is 
really ground 
hominy. 


We remove the 
fibrous outer coat, 
for that makes 
corn meal coarse. 


Best 


Corn Meal 


Yellow or White 


Made from the hominy part of 
the kernel, with the bran 
and germ omitted. 


15 Cents Per Package 





These are days 
to make corn 
foods inviting. 
They must largely 
take the place of 
wheat. Learn 
how sweet they 
are, how smooth, 
how fresh, when 
made of this corn 
meal. 





A Modern Manna 


Another form which half the 
people like still better, is Quaker 
Hominy Grits. 

This is fancy white 
hominy — the finest 
grade produced. 


It is granulated, not 
finely ground like corn 
meal. 

Millions consider it 
the queen of all grain 
products. 


Serve it as a break- 


Quaker 


fast dish, or fry it. 





Use it in 
in fried cakes, as a 
side dish at dinner. 
See recipes on the 
package. 


fritters, 


Folks will never 
miss wheat when 
hominy grits are 
served in the Quaker 
grade. This is the 
time to prove that. 
Price, 15 cents per 
package. 


Hominy Grits 











The Quaker Oats @mpany 
Chicago 
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Hot Biscuits and Honey 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


come to be blowin’ yourself, tell her you found 
some money in a tin can out by the old mill. 
I’m goin’ to Chicago to- night, and I gotta run 
out home and get my outfit.” 

A week after the announcement of the sale 
and merger of the light and water companies 
the Evening Star printed this item: 


Mr. Arthur B. Barnes, son of James Sereis: 
who heads the syndicate ‘that has purchased the 
Montgomery light and water plants, is expected in 
town next Monday to assume charge of the prop- 
erties. Mr. Barnes isa graduate of Sheffield Scien- 
tific School, class of 1908. Since leaving school he 
has been employed in various parts of the country 
in connection with his father’s interests. Mr. 
Barnes will have the direction of the work of con- 
centrating the power plants for the new organiza- 
tion and may be counted a Montgomeryite at least 
until this work is completed. A number of social 
in a ie have already been planned for Mr. 

Barnes. 


Driggs was reading the Star in his accus- 
tomed seat at the edge of the garage driveway 
when the Shipley car drew up with Lucy at the 
wheel. The Shipleys had bought their machine 
in Indianapolis, and they did not patronize the 
Driggs garage when they needed motor sundries 
and repairs, but its smaller rival on Ellsbury 
Street—facts of which Driggs was perfectly 
cognizant. 

Mrs. Shipley extended a white-gloved hand 
with the greatest cordiality. ‘‘How are you, 
Cale?” 

“How d’ye do, Martha!” He took off his 
hat and threw away his cigar. 


" Ve know Lucy, of course, Cale. They 


say you know everybody in the county and’ 


I’d hate to think you didn’t know my chil- 
dren.”’ Miss Lucy Shipley, a slim blonde, with 
big blue eyes and large quantities of yellow 
hair, gave Driggs the full benefit of the eyes as 
he shook hands with her. ‘‘Lucy’s been away 
so much I hardly know her myself; but now 
that she’s finished school her father and I hope 
to have a chance to get acquainted with her. 
What I wanted to ask about, Cale, is moving 
our car down to your garage. I wanted Amos 
to bring the car to you away last spring, but 
he’s so busy I can’t get him to do anything 
we’re interested in at home.” 

“ All right; send it down,” said Driggs. 
tell the boys to keep a good eye on it.” 

‘“‘They’re telling all kinds of stories about 
the money you’ve made on the water-light 
deal. I tell Amos that he’s too slow for these 
times.” 

“Well, you don’t seem to be suffering any, 
Martha.” 

““Oh, we manage to pinch along. I tell Amos 
that if he’d moved to Indianapolis ten years 
ago, when I wanted him to, we’d be a lot better 
off.” 

“Or busted,” suggested Driggs succinctly. 
“You never can tell.” 

“Well, there’s something in that too!” she 
agreed readily. This was the longest interview 
Driggs had enjoyed with Mrs. Shipley in many 
years. ‘‘By the way, Cale, I understand that 
Mr. Barnes’ son is coming here to live. Of 
course we must all see that he doesn’t die of 
lonesomeness.”’ 

““He won’t,” said Driggs. 
a bunch o’ work to do.” 

“But he’ll miss the social life he’s been 
used to. These college men are always such 
favorites everywhere.” 

“That boy’s been out in Wyoming on an 
irrigation job in about the lonesomest place in 

America. I guess he’ll find Montgomery excit- 
ing enough.” 

“Well, I always feel that we ought to be as 
hospitable as we can to any new people that 
come to town. We get so few, and Montgom- 
ery’s never terribly gay. Well, we must be 
going. If it’s perfectly all right I’ll tell Amos 
to drop in and arrange about the machine. 
Just a minute, Lucy! Oh, yes, Cale, I'd thought 
it might be nice for some of us to meet Mr. 
Barnes when he comes; it’s so forlorn to land 
in a strange town where you don’t know a 
soul. Of course you know him ”” she ended 
interrogatively. 

“Oh, I’ve seen the boy; that’s about all,” 
Driggs ‘replied carelessly. 

‘“‘ And if you haven’t made any plans for him 
yourself I’ll meet him at the station with the 
car. Of course I mean if that’s perfectly agree- 
able to you.” 

“Perfectly. It’s a mighty nice idea,” said 
Driggs. ‘‘He’s comin’ down to-morrow on the 
afternoon train that gets in at four-ten.”’ 

“And I thought—but of course I wanted to 
ask you about it, Cale—that maybe a dance, 
just our very nicest young people, might please 
him—just to show him what Montgomery 
people look like.”’ 

““That’s a mighty fine idea,” 
heartily. 

“Thank you so much. We’ll run along now, 
is uc y. ” 

Lucy lifted her hand from the wheel, wiggled 
it at Driggs and started the car. 

Driggs looked at his watch. From his posi- 
tion under the elm he had observed the 
Montgomery routine to some purpose, and he 
calculated that within ten minutes after the 
“Star” had struck the Shipley doorstep Mrs. 
Shipley had set forth in quest of information 
touching the arrival of Arthur B. Barnes. 


II 


GENTLEMAN, whose chief interests 

have been horse and politics, may perhaps 
be pardoned a certain flexibility of conscience. 
Driggs had neglected to remind Mrs. Shipley 
that the four-ten stopped = Montgomery Junc- 
tion at four-five. Not only did Arthur B. Barnes 
alight from the train at the Junction, but he 
“was accompanied by his parents, who had ac- 
cepted an invitation of long standing to visit 
Driggs’ farm. 


pat (gh 


“‘He’s got quite 





Driggs agreed 


> 


* when they had assembled for supper, 


“We'll look at the town later,” explained 
Driggs. ‘I thought you’d be tired and hot, and 
we’ll bolt straight for the farm.”’ 

“That’s all right, Caleb,’ said Barnes, 
Senior. ‘“Arthur’s been working pretty hard 
a and needs a little rest before he tackles his new 


“ If my health was any better,”’ said the son, 
it would worry me.’ 
“Well, I count on having Arthur at the farm 
till he gets tired o’ me. The hotel ain’t much 
to brag of, and I’ve got lots o’ room and two 
machines. He can go and come as he likes.”’ 
Young Barnes was a tall, broad-shouldered 
fellow, deeply tanned, who had inherited his 
father’s simple, hearty friendliness. Content- 
ment possessed Driggs’ soul, and a covert 
grin crossed his face as they skirted the edges 
of town and he heard the Chicago express puff- 
ing out of the station. 


“ey 


bY mer persons were at the steps of the 
broad veranda when they reached the farm- 
house, and Driggs’ pride was not wholly con- 
cealed as he made the introductions. 

““*Fraid you'd get tired o’ me so I’ve got a 
few folks here to tune things up a little. Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Winston, Mr. and Mrs. Barnes 
and Mr. Arthur Barnes; Mrs. Barnes, Miss 
Perkins; Mary, Mr. Barnes and Mr. Barnes 
again. I’ve tried to get Barnes down here for 
a long time,’’ said Driggs expansively after a 
colored man in white duck had carried in the 
bags, ‘‘and I’m glad the old Hoosier common- 
wealth is here officially represented to give him 
the right hand of welcome. Mary, be sure Mrs. 
Barnes has everything she wants? You see, 
not havin’ any women folks of my own I bor- 
rowed Mary for a week to come and look after 
things, and see I don’t starve you to death.” 

Mary, becomingly gowned in pink, and with 
the veranda vines making an effective back- 
ground for her small, trim figure, was already 
receiving young Barnes’ whole attention. 

And “Pretty Near’ Perkins’ daughter was 
well worthy of any young man’s attention. In 
the two days that she had been at the farm, 
ostensibly to help Driggs prepare for his guests, 
his satisfaction in her had steadily deepened. 
Mary had more individuality than he had im- 
agined from his long-distance inspections as 
she had passed down Main Street. The de- 
mureness of her brown eyes—her mother’s 
eyes—was belied by the poise of an older 
woman. A self-contained, self-respecting young 
person was Mary, who did what she found to 
do efficiently and without disturbance. 

Within twenty-four hours she had readjusted 
the furniture and taken the clublike stiffness 
out of the lower rooms, and just the right touch 
here and there had given the sleeping rooms 
an air of comfort they never had worn before. 
The negro and his wife, who had long held 
Driggs in subjection, accepted Mary’s hints and 
directions in the best spirit. And Mary had 
cooked, under the bewildered but tolerant 
eyes of the kitchen’s regular incumbent, a din- 
ner that seemed to Driggs superior,to anything 
his fastidious palate had ever known. And 
with her other accomplishments Mary talked 
well and was the cheeriest of companions. 


THINK it was Colonel Watterson who re- 

marked,” the governor began impressively 
‘that the 
pompano is the Spanish mackerel gone to 
heaven; and by that token, Cale, I judge that 
your chickens roost on the pearly gates.” 

“And such light biscuits!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Barnes. “I never saw any that ‘were as flaky 
as these.” 

“This is real honey—the first of the season— 
right off the place here,’ Driggs interposed; 

‘and honey on these biscuits adds a few thou- 
sand to a safe plurality.” 

“It makes ’em unanimous,” boomed the 
governor. 

“This is what I call food,’’ declared young 
i who was happily established beside 

ary 

“Well, you needn’t think I’ve been eating 
stuff like this every day in the year,’’ said 
Driggs. ‘‘ But when I have folks like you here I 
fall back on an expert.’’ And then after a pause 
he added in the tone of one betraying a dark 
secret: ‘‘This is Mary’s cooking.” 

Mary’s blush was apparent even under the 
bright color her face had acquired from bend- 
ing over the kitchen range while the rest of the 
company were out looking at the stock. And 
Driggs’ opinion of her rose still higher as she 
laughed and said: ‘“‘ Well, you see I ought to 
know how to cook, for that’s my business. I 
teach cooking in the high school.” 

“TIsn’t that splendid!’ said Mrs. Barnes, 
anxious to show her democratic spirit. ‘‘I al- 
ways thought this school- teacher cookery was 
all pure faddishness, but 

“Miss Perkins,” said the governor in an 
official tone, “‘I want to take this up with you. 
I want you to come up to the capital and talk 
about your work to the Board of Education. 
Our girls aren’t getting enough of this kind of 
thing nowadays. Their mothers do all the 
work, and we’ve got to change the system.”’ 

Barnes, Senior, who had been brought up on 
a farm, emphatically seconded the governor 
and called for another biscuit. ‘‘ Girls these 
days learn a lot of folderol that’s of no earthly 
use. Miss Perkins, I take off my hat to you!” 

Driggs leaned back in his chair and beamed 
upon them. They had praised his horses and 
cattle, but far more grateful to his soul was this 
praise of Mary Perkins, the daughter of his old 
sweetheart. 

“The next thing on the program is dessert,” 
said Driggs after young Barnes had said there 
wasn’t a club in New York that ever touched 
Mary’s salad dressing; “those that don’t like 
dessert may have ice cream.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 64 
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LUSCIOUS new bread-food, made without lard or sugar, 
in which rye and rice displace more than 33% of the 
usual wheat flour. 


Buy them today and try them. They are sold by grocers and 
bake shops everywhere at A PENNY APIECE. You have never 
known better buns. 


These new penny buns captivate all who try them, for 
they are filled with luscious raisins. Let children taste 
them. Hear what they say—you will have these buns at 
all meals thereafter. 


Victory Penny-Buns meet every request that the Government has made. 
On your table they are ample evidence that you are helping to conserve. 


They Cost 1c per Bun 
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They are appetizing and attractive. The raisins add just enough sweeten- 
ing. Children like them without butter. No other buns ever baked were 
even one-half so good as Victory Penny-Buns. ‘They come fresh from the 
modern ovens of your finest local bakeries. Go order a dozen now. The 
food value of these Penny-Buns alone would make them economical. 


Remember that raisins contain 1,560 calories of energy-producing food 
value to the pound. That is 470 more units of this kind of nutrition than 
a pound of beefsteak supplies. It is more than twice as many calories as 
you get from a pound of eggs. 

You’ll use three times as many raisins when you know how they cut down 
bills. In ordering, ask for Sun-Maid Raisins. Every grocer sells them. 
Three varieties: Seeded (seeds removed) ; Seedless (grown without seeds) ; 
Clusters (on the stem). 

Send post card for our free recipe book suggesting many ways of serving raisins. 





The Famous California Raisin Pie 





Corn Bread with Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins is a most 
nourishing food. 





California Raisin Pie 

made with Sun-Maid Raisins 
As a Liberty Dessert to serve on meatless days, 
nothing else equals California Raisin Pie. It 
is rich in nutrition. It is baked fresh by your 
best pie bakers. Get it from grocers and bake 
shops and at restaurants and hotels. 





‘. 


Sun-Maid Raisins in boiled rice wonderfully 
improves this dish. 








California Associated Raisin Co. 
Membership 8000 Growers Fresno, California 


SUN-MAID Raisins 





Try this Raisin Bread. It is rich in nutrition and 
delicious in flavor. 





California Raisin Bread 

made with Sun-Maid Raisins 
This famous bread for the past three years has 
grown immensely in popularity. Grocers and 
bakers everywhere sell scores of thousands of 
loaves per day. Try this bread. It is good with- 
out butter. The raisin flavor permeates the loaf. 





Add Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins to your favorite 
recipe for Indian pudding. 
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Every woman likes to feel that she is 
‘“smartly’’ dressed —that her clothes are not 


only correct in style but reflect the utmost 
beauty and grace of line. 





























This individuality and distinctiveness is a 
feature of Printzess coats and suits. It is in 
part due to the Printzess policy of employing 
its workers all the year round instead of lay- 
ing them off during the dull seasons—a 
policy which has drawn to the Printzess plant 
the master designers and the most skillful 
workers in the trade. 


Prinizess 


DISTINCTION IN DRESS 
























































The height of charm and refinement has been 
reached in the two military models shown below. 
The trim suit (No. 712) of all wool Poiret twill, 
has a full lining of soft peau de cygne. The strapped 
effects, bone buttons and belt are distinctive fea- 
tures. Note the corded collar and cuffs of the coat 
(No. 781) of all wool Poiret twill, in black, navy 
or tan—with slash pockets and unusual belt. 


““How Heart Affects the Art of Women’s Dress’ 
is a very interesting illustrated booklet which 
we would be glad to mail to you free, on request. 
We will also give you the name of the Printzess 
dealer in your city and arrange to have him mail 
you a beautiful Art Portfolio, containing large 
sepia reproductions of the very latest Paris styles 
in coats and suits. Write today. 




































































THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO. 
Paris CLEVELAND 


Preach and Practice Patriotism 


PR 
JAG 


New York < 





The Printzess label in 
a coat or suit is a guar- 
antee of style, quality 
of material and mas- 
ter tailoring. 





Be Vrutze 


FD Oe 
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“When Mr. Driggs says ‘dessert,’” laughed 
Mary, ‘“‘he means apple pie.” 

The governor elicited from Mary a confes- 
sion that she had made both the pie and the 
ice cream, and declared his intention of taking 
both. The layer cake that accompanied the 
ice cream called for the most flattering en- 
comiums. And when Mary made coffee in a per- 
colator she had brought from home, and Mrs. 
Barnes warned her husband that he would 
never sleep again if he took a second cup, the 
capitalist cheerfully declared that he wanted to 
stay awake anyhow just to think about his 
supper. 

As they sat on the veranda later someone 
said there should be music. 

“‘There’s a guitar in the house that I think 
Mr. Driggs has forgotten all about,” said Mary, 
“and I’m sure Mr. Barnes can give us some 
music. He doesn’t remember me, but the Yale 
Glee Club gave a concert at Winfield my first 
year there and I remember very well that he 
sang a solo. And I remember the song too; it 
was ‘The Eyes of the Girl I Love.’” 

‘Then you must sing it for us now, Arthur,” 
said Mrs. Barnes, ‘‘to show that you appre- 
ciate a memory like Miss Perkins’.”’ 

The guitar was produced and Arthur sang 
the song in a melodious barytone. The gover- 
nor called for the Hoosier hymn, ‘On the 
Banks of the Wabash,” and threw in a tre- 
mendous bass whenever Mary and Barnes 
struck a chord or a word he remembered. 

At bedtime Mary handed each of the guests 
a lighted candle, looking very charming indeed 
as she stood by the hall table with the soft 
glow of the candles reflected in her brown eyes. 

“‘This has been the loveliest evening I ever 
spent,” said Mrs. Barnes. ‘‘ You dear child, 
how beautifully you do everything!” 

And Driggs was so stirred by this remark 
that he remained below to smoke another cigar 
before turning in. 


Ill 


HE following item in the Evening Star in- 

creased the business of the Montgomery 
telephone exchange appreciably on the day of 
its appearance at the head of ‘Personal and 
Society’’: 

The hospitable home of the Hon. Caleb Driggs, 
on the Lafayette Pike, has been for several days 
the scene of a noteworthy house party. The guests 
included Governorand Mrs. Winston, who motored 
over from Indianapolis; Mr. and rs. James 
Barnes, prominent in Chicago society, and their 
son, Mr. Arthur B. Barnes, who has just assumed 
the superintendency of the Light and Water Com- 
pany. Miss Mary Perkins, one of Montgomery’s 
most charming girls, assisted Mr. Driggs in enter- 
taining. The Governor and Mrs. Winston re- 
turned to the capital this morning and Mr. and 
Mrs. Barnes leave for Chicago to-night. Miss 
Perkins is again at her home in Water Street. Mr. 
Arthur Barnes will make the Driggs farm his home 
indefinitely. 


Another item in the same issue of the Star 
gave Montgomery supper tables a distinct jar: 

Miss Mary Perkins will give a lawn party at her 
home in Water Street next Wednesday evening. 


The painting of the house and the appear- 
ance of new furniture on the Perkins’ porch 
had already advertised to the wondering in- 
habitants a mystifying change in Horatius F. 
Perkins’ fortunes. Someone started a report 
that he had in some way profited by the utili- 
ties merger. When the subject was broached 


. to him he laughed as though he knew much 


more than he cared to tell and dismissed the 
matter with a characteristic wave of the hand. 

Mary meanwhile groped in the dark. When 
her father told her that he wanted her to give a 
lawn party she had demurred, speaking point- 
edly of the expense. 

“Don’t you worry about that,” said the 
little man. ‘I’ve appropriated a hundred dol- 
lars for that affair—and I want you to do it 
right. You don’t see enough people; it’s wor- 
ried me all winter. But I guess it’s about time 
my little girl was coming out of her shell.” 

Knowing at what sacrifice and by dint of 
what skimping her mother had sent her to 
college, the thought of spending a dollar un- 
necessarily seemed to her foolish; but Perkins 
was insistent. And she knew he had money, 
for she had paid cash for the clothes she had 
bought at his urgent demand and for the new 
furniture that had replaced the shabby pieces 
she had disposed of to a second-hand man. 


R. ARTHUR B. BARNES flashed through 

Main Street many times daily in a smart 
runabout, and once, twice, three times, Mrs. 
Shipley had seen Mary seated beside him. 
Herself an adroit manipulator of human des- 
tinies, she was conscious that a hand more 
cunning than her own was assisting Fate to 
entrap Arthur B. Barnes. Having magnani- 
mously assumed that Driggs had not intention- 
ally misled her as to the manner of Barnes’ 
advent, she was now convinced that that had 
been only a trivial circumstance in a broad plot 
to thwart her. 

And her chagrin was complete when, on 
going to the Masonic Temple with every inten- 
tion of engaging the whole building for a recep- 
tion and dance in honor of Barnes, she found 
that it was engaged for a month ahead. 

Still, Mary invited her Cousin Lucy to the 
lawn party, which was certainly generous on 
Mary’s part, as Mrs. Shipley had given a num- 
ber of entertainments in Lucy’s honor without 
asking Mary. The party was an event in local 
history. All Montgomery that had not been 
invited walked past the Perkins’ place to see 
the splendor and to hear the music furnished 
by an orchestra specially brought out from 
Indianapolis. Mrs. Shipley forgot her dignity 
and hung upon the fence. With her own eyes 
she saw young Barnes sitting out a dance with 
Mary in a secluded corner of the yard, while 
her Lucy danced with a clerk in Struby’s drug 


store! She had also caught a glimpse of her 
brother-in-law, Horatius F. Perkins, in a dress- 
suit—a spectacle in itself startling and dis- 
quieting. 

The electrical disturbances caused by Mary 
Perkins’ lawn party had hardly passed when 
Driggs’ direct contribution to the summer 
gayety filled the town anew with. awe and 
wonder. His invitation list, that omitted no- 
body he had ever nodded to on Main Street, 
included also persons of distinction from 
abroad. The governor being unavailable, he 
summoned to the receiving line a United States 
senator and two congressmen, who came run- 
ning, knowing that Caleb Driggs was a power 
in the land. 

Mrs. Shipley, having computed the cost of 
Mary’s gown and verified a report that the 
refreshments had been imported from the capi- 
tal, had just made the discovery that Arthur 
Barnes was dancing every other dance with 
Mary, when Driggs approached her, very red 
of face but beaming. 

“You old fraud,” she exclaimed, tapping 
him with her fan, “‘why don’t you tell us her 
name?” 

“Whose name?” he asked, startled for the 
moment. 

“‘Oh, the woman you’re going to marry! 
You can’t tell me, Cale Driggs, that you’re 
doing this just for fun!” 

“‘T’m doing it,” he replied, looking her full in 
the eyes, ‘‘because I thought you might be 
overlookin’ a good bet.” 

Her eyes met his and glinted. ‘“‘That’s what 
I thought! Well, good luck, Cale!” 


IV 


C2. next morning Driggs was addressing a 
marked copy of the Morning Palladium, 
containing two columns about the great func- 
tion, to Mrs. James Barnes when Mary Perkins 
entered the garage office. ‘‘ Well, Mary, able 
to be out, are you?” 

“‘T’m feeling fine,” said Mary, smiling hap- 
pily as Caleb swung around and tipped back his 
chair. Caleb Driggs was proud of himself. 
He had lifted the daughter of his old sweet- 
heart out of obscurity and made her the most 
observed and most popular girl in town. 
‘““You’ve been ever so kind to me, Mr. Driggs. 
I haven’t any words to tell you how much I 
appreciate your kindness. And feeling that 
you are papa’s friend and mine, there’s some- 
thing I want to tell you. 

The heart inside Driggs’ big chest fluttered. 
Barnes had undoubtedly been hard hit, but in 
his fondest dreams Driggs had not expected the 
young man to come so quickly to the mark. 
‘Well, Mary, you can be sure I want to be a 
good friend of yours. Your mother and I were 
friends in old times, and if I can do anything for 
you I want you always to feel you can call on 
me. 

‘“*You’ve been giving me the best time I ever 
had in my life,” said Mary, and there was a 
slight quaver in her voice and her eyes grew 
misty. ‘‘I enjoyed more than anything my 
days at the farm, and meeting the Governor 
and Mrs. Winston and Mr. and Mrs. Barnes. 
That was the best of all.’’ 

““T guessyou made the rest of ’em have a good 
time, Mary. I never saw the governor loosen 
.up as he did out there. And the Barneses are 
tickled to death with you.”’ 

‘“They were certainly mighty nice to me,”’ 
said Mary, bending her head and playing with 
the clasp of her purse. ‘‘ You remember, Mr. 
Driggs, that mamma died that last year I was 
in college and I didn’t realize till afterward 
what hard work it had been to keep me in 
school. I was so sorry to find things going so 
badly with papa. He’s the dearest and bravest 
man in the world, and when I saw how matters 
stood I decided to remain right here and try 
to make things easier for him.” 

“That was fine, Mary. But it was just what 
all your mother’s old friends would expect of 
Annie Kenyon’s daughter.” 


“TUT now that papa is doing so much better 

I feel that I’m—freer, that he won’t need 
me ashe has. Of course he hasn’t told me so in so 
many words, but I’ve guessed that it was your 
kindness that helped him in that water and 
light business. It must make you glad, as it 
does me, to see how happy he is over his suc- 
cess. He must have made a great deal of 
money, to be able to pay his debts and fix up 
the house and do so many nice things for me.” 
Driggs nodded in affirmation to this. ‘‘And 
papa says he hopes he’ll never be so pinched 
again.” 

““Well, I guess we’re all glad to see your pa 
make a landing,” said Driggs, drawing his 
forefinger round the inside of his collar. 

‘*Of course, if it were not for this change in 
papa’s affairs I shouldn’t think of —of —marry- 
ing,” she ended softly. 

“*You ought to marry; it’s every girl’s right 
to marry when the right man comes along,” he 
declared emphatically. 

“But now that he doesn’t need the little 
help I can give him e 

“Your pa’s all right, Mary. He’s goin’ to 
get along.’”’ He had already estimated that a 
thousand dollars a year would keep Horatius 
F. Perkins out of the poorhouse, and the 
Barneses were not the people to scruple at such 
an expenditure for the father of the girl their 
son married. 

“T haven’t said anything to papa yet, but I 
felt that I could come to you, and I wanted to 
be sure that it wouldn’t be a hardship to papa 
if —if A 

“Don’t you bother about your pa! I tell 
you you ain’t got anything to worry about; [’ll 
guarantee that!” 

** And then, another thing, Mr. Driggs— Mr. 
Barnes— Mr. Arthur Barnes, I mean—has been 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 66 
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ULL Wooltex Coat and Suit Showing for 


Spring now in a thousand stores. 


An oppor- 


tunity for youthful designs —correct yet distinctive 
—and tailored in away that may be new to you. 


Latest Tailored Models 
with an Unusual Appeal 


ASHION says: 

‘‘Appear slender; 

dress simply; and 
save cloth.’’ This idea 
has been attempted by 
nearly every maker of 
coats and suits. 


You know the result— 
it is harder this season 
than ever to dress as 
fashion says and yet ex- 
press your individuality. 


Now, the Wooltex 
Tailors have avoided 
everything that is com- 
monplace—their genius 
has created dozens of 
distinctive slender mod- 
els—each different in de- 
tail and different in the 
way the figure is revealed. 


Take, for example, 
the Wooltex Coat and 
Suit shown above. 


Lille (on right)—Note the skillful combining of lines 


and detail to bring out slenderness. 


Made of pure wool 


Men’s Wear Imperial Serge, in tan, infantry, navy and black. 
Over-collar of fascinating Roshanara Crépe. No. 9015. 


Price $29.50. 


Vassar (on left)—Also slender in effect and especially 
interesting because of the new panel back and original 
triple belt. As No.3115 it is made of rich Duvet de Laine 


in black, navy, peacock, 


lapin, blue spruce, chinchilla, 


Monaco and ermite. Full Peau de Cygne lining. As No. 


3050 it is made of Burella in several shades. 


Brocaded 


lining. As No. 3051 it is made in Imperial Blue Serge. 
Price uccording to material—$29.50 to $55. 





Perhaps the finer points of Wooltex will appeal only to 
the discerning woman. And for her there are still other 
things to consider—the Wooltex all-wool fabrics and the 
ten superior features in Wooltex needlework and construc- 
tion. These features make the garment stay good-looking 
longer than one season—features that may be new to you. 


Today the Wooltex Spring Showing is at its height. 


Coats $25 to $65; Suits $29.50 to $75. 


Find the store 


in your city that ADVERTISES Wooltex. If you 


cannot, 


write us for the beautifully illustrated 
Wooltex Style Book, ‘‘The Tailored Woman.’’ 


You 


can then order from us direct. Address— 


"Wilack Ce 


Makers of Wooltex Coats and Suits for Young Women 


NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND 
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HOT BISCUITS AND 
HONEY | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


so kind aid considerate in every way, I 
shouldn’t like to deceive him. It wouldn’t be 
fairl” 

“‘There’s nothing surprisin’ in that, Mary; 
his dad was always a thoroughbred, and you 
saw what his motheris! There ain’t any better 
folks in America!” 

“T know that, and that’s why I feel that it’s 
only right to tell Mr. Barnes everything j 

“You may take it from me, Mary, that the 
Barneses are not the kind o’ people that’s al- 
ways thinkin’ about money,” Driggs inter- 
rupted her. ‘It’s character they’re lookin’ 
after.” He struck his desk with a bang to 





emphasize the high-mindedness of the Barnes. 


family. 

“And I never knew rich people could be as 
nice as they are. They must be very rich, and 
as Mr. Barnes has been so kind to me, and 
people are beginning to——_ Well, I feel that I 
ought to tell him now, about—about—my 
engagement.” 

She bent her eyes with the demurenegs that 
Arthur B. Barnes and all Montgomery had 
found so captivating, so that she did not see 
Driggs’ jaw drop, or his cigar slip from his 
fingers. His big shoulders heaved and his feet 
scraped the floor as he met the shock. “Tell 
Arthur—tell him what!’’ 

“*Tt’s one of the professors at college,’’ Mary 
continued. ‘‘ We had an understanding before 
I left, and he was to have come here this sum- 
mer; but when I found how papa’s affairs were 
going I told him he must not—that perhaps 
not for years could we be anything but friends.”’ 

**A professor—a college professor!’ blurted 
Driggs as he stared in open-mouthed wonder. 

““Yes; Professor Slayden,’”’? Mary answered. 
‘“He’s the associate professor of chemistry, and 
as the head of the department is an old man, 
Harold will very likely get the full professor- 
ship in a few years.’ 

“What salary’s he gettin’? now, Mary?” 
faltered Driggs. 

“T think,” said Mary, “‘it’s fifteen hundred 
dollars. You know we would begin in a very 
small way, but Harold’s young and ambitious 
and bound to succeed. I wrote to him the da~ 
after my party and he’s just telegraphed that 
he’ll start for Montgomery to-night.” 

As a horseman Cale Driggs had been a good 
loser, and in politics he had accepted defeat 
with equanimity. He rose and took both her 
hands in his own. “If you think that’s the 
right thing to do, Mary, why, it’s gotta be 
that way. Here’s wishin’ you good luck!” 


E WAS pondering the world’s mysteries in 

his chair under the elm late that afternoon 
when Perkins, who had been watching him 
furtively for some time from Struby’s drug 
store, crossed the street. 

**How are you, Cale?”’ Perkins asked tremu- 
lously. 

“Sit down, Perky.” 

Perkins crumpled up in a chair and began 
crossing and recrossing his thin legs. ‘She 
said she told you, Cale.”’ 

“Yes, Perky, Mary told me.” 

“T’m sorry, Cale; I’m mighty sorry. I 
know how you must feel, and it’s only fair to 
say I never felt right about it, Cale—about the 
money, I mean.” 

“You ain’t told her; you ain’t ever a-goin’ to 
tell her!” 

“Well, I don’t just see how I could, Cale. 
She’s so happy and—I guess we’ve got to 
stand for it.”’ 

““We have, Perky; we most certainly have. 
What we was tryin’ to do was to make Mary 
happy, and I guess we fixed that, though it 
didn’t turn out just the way I hoped it would. 
But Mary’s goin’ to be happy; she’s the kind 
of girl that’s made to be happy. And look here, 
Perky, you might as well take off the crépe. 
I’ve had a pretty good time out of this, if I did 
sort o’ make a mess of it. And I don’t mean 
for you to lose by it. I’ve already been over to 
the courthouse and released that mortgage; 
your place is clear, Perky. You can apply it 
on account for Mary’ s services in helpin’ en- 
tertain the Barneses.”’ 

“But, Cale, that’s 

“Tt’s only square; it’s perfectly all right 
with me, and all you gotta do is forget it; but 
don’t you ever dare tell anybody! And by the 
way, Perky, the governor called me up on the 
long distance at noon to ask if I knew a good 
man he can appoint State Fire Warden and get 
rid o’ the candidates that’s pesterin’ him to 
death.”. Driggs stroked ,his chin reflectively. 
‘We ain’t been gettin’ our share of pie over 
here, and it’s about time we got something 
pretty good. I told him you were just born for 
the job, Perky. Of course the salary’s only 
four thousand and travelin’ expenses, but I 
think maybe you'd better take it.”’ 

“But, Cale,” gasped the little man, clutching 
his hat with both hands, ‘while I’ve always 
beer: independent in politics, feeling the man 
should be considered before the party 

“Perky,” Driggs interrupted, pointing an 
unlighted cigar at Perkins threateningly, ‘“‘I 
told the governor you were one of the. old 
guard, and I’ll be a good deal embarrassed if 
you make me out a liar. Run along home now 
and tell the news to Mary.” 


UCY SHIPLEY’S engagement to Arthur B. 
Barnes had just been officially gazetted 
when, on an afternoon in October, Mrs. Ship- 
ley’s car drew up at the Driggs garage. She 
wished to complain of the repair charges in her 
last bill, and Driggs heard the complaint and 
promised to attend to it. 

“T thought as I drove up that you didn’t 
look quite as well as usual, Cale.” 

“T’m all right, Martha. Along toward time 
for takin’ nourishment my spirits usually let 
down a little. And I was just thinkin’—just 
thinkin’ about some hot biscuits and honey I 
had once.” 














OSTERMOOR 
BABY PANTS 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Is YOUR Little One properly 
dressed—with the sanitary Ostermoor 
Baby Pants to protect and insure 
daintiness? Made of Ostermoor water- 
proof fabric. Healthful, clean, and 
sanitary. Supporting garters elimi- 
nate pins and the wear and tear on 
stockings. An adjustable belt and 
handy snap fasteners make a smooth, 
shapely, perfect fitting diaper pro- 
tector. You are sure of Baby’s snowy 
white daintiness. 

Three sizes—small, medium, large. 
75c each. 


If your dealer cannot supply: you, 
as a trial order we will send one pair 
of Ostermoor Baby Pants and an 
Ostermoor Waterproof Carriage 
Pad for $1.00 post paid. 


SANITARY 








Ostermoor Sanitary Waterproof Fab- 
rics are absolutely waterproof, although 
possessing the unusual merit of being 


entirely free from rubber. Soft, pli- 
able, and of fine!/texture. They are 
wholesome and odorless, may be thor- 
oughly cleansed by immersion in boil- 
ing water. Guaranteed not to crack, 
peel or deteriorate. 

Sanitary Mattress Protectors, of 
Ostermoor Waterproof Sheeting, in 
various widths, are sold by the yard. 
Separate Sheets are made, with edges 
reinforced and bound and with eyelets 
for lacing. Made in several sizes. 

Ask for our Descriptive Circular, 
sent free. 


Ostermoor & Company 
Makers of the famous 
Ostermoor Mattress 


117 Elizabeth Street, New York City. 


Canadian Agency: The Parkhill Manufacturing 
Company Ltd., Montreal 





















NJOY the dance 

knowing that the 
daintiness of yourfrock 
is protected by White 
Clover Dress Shields. 


If your dealer does 
not carry White Clover 
write for our booklet 
6A and name of nearest 
dealer. 





WHITE CLOVER 


ORESS SHIELOS ’ 


THE OMO MFG. CO. | | 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. | 
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Write for book of latest 
styles, prices on Engraved 
Invitations, Announce- 


ments, Cards, etc. We are 
specialists and furnish only the latest that society demands. 
VIRGINIA STATIONERY CO., 915-C Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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Open your mouth and shut your eyes 


and Mother will give Daddy some coffee so rich, so smooth, 
so delicious that he’ll wonder how he ever enjoyed his 
morning cup without Eagle Brand. For Eagle Brand gives an 
entirely new, subtly satisfying taste to coffee and chocolate. 

Moreover, Eagle Brand is “the cream that saves the 
sugar.” It is made by bubbling together rich cow’s milk and 
the purest sugar, by the special Borden process —a process 
which brings out to the full the natural flavor of both. To 
use Eagle Brand is to prove its economy. 

For 60 years the standard infant food. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 
108 Hudson, Street ? New York 
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UXITE HOSIERY leaves nothin3 to be 
desired in either durability or style. This 
hosiery has an air about it that is charmin3, 
and refreshing. It seems to say of those who 
wear it—"“This man knows clothes.” Or, 

“Here is a woman of exquisite taste.” 


These hose improve with acquaintance, not only because 
they are shapely and resplendent, but because they retain their 
beauty regardless of how much they are laundered. Luxite 
Hosiery is alway pure dyed. 


Men’s and women’s styles are made of pure Japanese silk— 
many strands to the thread. Also of fine lisle, mercerized cotton 
and Gold-Ray (scientific silk) for men, women and children. 


The principal stores can supply you. The few who do not have these 
hose in stock can get them for you if you insist—and you should. For 
once you know Luxite you won’t be content with ordinary hosiery. 


LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc., 636 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wiscu:.sin 
Makers of High Grade Hosiery Since 1875 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LIVERPOOL 
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lhe Destttule 
Wormer of [tertce 
Need tout l1elo 


‘To Make for the Baby 
of a Day or a Year 





Cap of Cotton Poplin A Bit of Lace as a 


With Featherstitching Tatting for Baby As Pretty as Can Be—of Dimity Tig Meal Dainty Finish 
Caps is Always in for the Baby of 
Fashion a Year 









Mme. Sarah Bernhardt . 


From war-ridden France thousands of 
suffering, destitute women call to America 
for help. Through the American Fund 
for French Wounded, which is co-oper- 
ating with The American Red Cross, you 
are asked to crochet one or more of the 
simple little shawls, an illustration of which 
posed by the popular Goldwyn film star, 
Miss Blanche Yurka, is shown above. 

The beloved Sarah Bernhardt, whose photo- 


For Early Spring or Cool Summer Lovely Hand-Knit Slip-On 


Be eS 





SSS Pius , Match pam is ee Sn aioe ea 

‘ _ ‘coach Bootees to Matc for her people. ways so devoted to relieving 

pre pens A Lovely Kimono Jacket of Worsted Filet—Silk Lining edunaer tte Aunty suffering humanity, she says at 8 Personal - 
e ors e 


js t a u who regard 
the New Things for Baby wit oad Kindness be oad fer all the good yen 
for Cool Days. They jo for our dear France. 
Who can refuse? Any beginner ca ke the 
Come Well Above the shawl. "it takes so little time and ivebeass rs mall 
an outlay. This Company will gladly send you 
Full Directions Free of Charge 
Send your finished work to “American Fund 
for French Wounded, 20 West 23rd Street, New 


ork.”” It will ” acknowledged and sent at once 
to those in n 


With Silk Rose- 
buds; Silk Lining 
of Blue and Pink 





Space for the above appeal is being 
contributed by the makers of 


BEAR BRAND 
eee ~=YARNS 


ITTLE kimonos eee | a, Standard 
that are adorable 


for babies are made , ES cere wee * 8 SoH of Quality 


of silk flowered crépe : * : Their excellence is assured by half a century's 
and crépe de Chine, ‘ x : experience in producing the world's finest worsteds 

; ‘ in- ’ fees 4 The season *s latest yarn creations, lnclading 
with byl without alin ; the dainty ‘* Rainbow “Zoom shown below, 
ing of China silk, and ; are featured in the new 
trimmed with bands 


of plain silk. They BEAR BRAND MANUAL 


of Yarnkraft, Vol.18 © - 25 cents 

are lovely and cool for : Be sure to get this valuable reference guide and 

summer wear. Fine ay. " pnt —— beginners * bens as oe 

A . = : Ne . corde welcome its complete irections or making } ants’ 

pages vig re : : and children’s wear of all ages, 
or coior wi stan s 


r _ ladies’ sweaters, vests, tams and 
many tubbings. re ' sport wear, men s sweaters, etc. 








If you cannot procure Bear 
Brand Books or Yarns from 
your dealer, write to us. 


Nothing Daintier or More Durable Than a Ging- , are ¢ For Afternoon Wear—Make of Sheer White 


: : ; . ‘ BEAR BRAND YARN 
ham Dress Can be Made for a Baby of Any Age Muslin With Tatting or a Simple Lace Trimming MFRS., Inc. 
107-C Grand St., New York 


Established 
in 1867 





Coach Set of Cotton Poplin and Gingham A Knitted “Baby Bunting” Coverlet of Worsted Filet and Rosebuds 





NOTE—Baby lovers who may be planning little comforts for home use or for gifts may obtain the pamphlet containing directions for making all these 
pretty and useful articles by inclosing 15 cents to the Needlework Editors, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Always look for the Label in 


PAUL JONES 
MIDDIES 


HE Admiral’s head in the neck of every Paul 

Jones Middy is your never-failing guarantee 
of perfect fit—superior workmanship—fast colors 
and everlasting wear. 


Paul Jones Middies are the original middy blouses 
for girls—the highest quality middy blouses manu- 
factured—the standard by which all others are 
judged even to this day. 


If you cannot get Paul Jones Middies at your 
favorite store, write direct to us, mentioning your 
dealer’s name, and we shall see that you are sup- 
plied. We shall gladly send you the Paul Jones 
Style Book on request. 


lorris Go 


S emesser EE 


Sine Boox 
PAUL JONES 
MIDDIES 


ORIGINATORS 
412 N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Md. 
MAKERS, ALSO, OF PAUL JONES GARMENTS FOR BOYS 


































Here’s a Machine That 
Makes Your Sewing Different 


A full size electric 
sewing machine, with- 
out the cumbersome 
cabinet of the old 
fashioned style. And it 
is so compact, so light 
that you can carry 
it about the house, or 
to your neighbor’s or 
to the war relief work- 
Costs 


Only $37. 50 


($39.50 West of the Rockies) 

























You can use it on the pcrch 


Western Electric 
Portable Sewing Machine 


It takes little room, and when you are finished with your sewing 
you can put it away out of sight in the closet. ne 


With it you do no pedaling for electricity does the hard a 


work. Doesn’t this make your sewing easier? With it PA 

you'll find you will actually get more sewing done. It 7 

will help you in your war economy of making your Pl WESTERN 
own and your children’s clothes. A cent’s worth 7 ELECTRIC 
of electricity wili run it three hours. > ae as = gale 


If your lighting company or electrical dealer cannot 
show you this machine, | write to the nearest house 


for Booklet No. 4-AP, ‘‘The New Way to Sew.’ Pe 


WESTERN ELECTRIC , 
COMPANY, Inc. pe 


New York Chicago _ 
Kansas City San Francisco # Name ee 
Houses in all Principal Cities 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me Booklet No. 4-AP, 
describing your portable electric sew- 
ing machine. 





Address 




















The New Day 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


carried it with me into my club, where I lunch. 
Katytown has quite a good little club, though 
an extraordinary number of bores belong to it. 

The Reverend Augustus Wheelock is one of 
the worst, and he caught me at once that 
noon. He haled me to his table and began a 
long account of the hygienic results of his 
present experiment of boarding i in the country. 
livin’ in the country,” he said. ‘You 
don’t know how it puts a man on his feet. I 
went out there for the summer, and I’ve stayed 
right through, do you see ?”—it’s terrible to 
me to hearta man say “‘do you see ?”’ at every 
breath—“and I mean to board there as long as 
they’ll keep me. I run in and out in my little 
car, don’t you see? = 

As I sat at lunch, John Morris, to whom I 
had not spoken a word in twenty-five years, 
came to my table. ‘‘Deane,” he said; ‘‘may 
I have a word with you?” 

I settled my glasses and carefully focused 
them upon him. “What,” I inquired mildly, 
‘can you and I possibly have to say to each 
other?” 

“Vou nothing, I know,” he said; “but I 
have some things that I want to say to you. 
And especially since the children #4 

“Leave them out of it,/if you please,” I 
said. 

He had his old winning smile when I had 
asked him shortly enough to sit down. I 
noted how his face was lined, like the face of a 
master artist who has suffered with the world’s 
suffering. Morris did not look, I reflected, as if 
he had the mean nature I knew him to have. 

“Deane,”’ said he, “‘I’m rather sorry I got 
into this thing, but I can get it out of the way 
in a minute. I want you to know-that every- 
thing you said about my rotten deal of 
twenty-five years ago was true.” 

“Yes,” said I. 

“T had the thing,” said Morris, ‘that gets 
men. And yet I only wanted to be married, 
to have children, to have a home, a garden, 
two servants or so, a carriage—nothing very 
ambitious; but they were a good bit beyond 
my honest power to maintain—then. So I got 
them anyway.” 

“So you did,” I agreed. 

“Well,” said Morris, ‘I paid for them. As 
you foresaw, it wasn’t only the one deal. The 
thing was like an octopus; it let me in for 
other things—things that all went with the 
first one and that I couldn’t in honor turn 
back from. Do you get that—in honor?” 

“Oh, yes,” I agreed; ‘but I’ve told you 
what I think of that honor.” 


E KEPT onevenly. ‘I was ten years,” ke 

said, “‘ getting clear of that one deal—and 
of what it required of me. Then I had to start 
all over again—morally, I mean. It’s not long 
that I’ve felt I’d earned the right to come 
to you.” 

“You always said,” I reminded him, “that 
when you had the money, you’d stand for 
decency.” 

His eyes did not leave mine. “I don’t know 
how to make you see, Deane,” he said, ‘‘ unless 
you do see.” 

But all the time I could see him as I had 
seen him that morning when we parted—the 
narrowed eyes, the tight mouth, the fist that 
came down as he said: ‘‘ We will have all that 
you say—later. We can choose our own cases 
then. We'll have respect, influence, power for 
good. But we *ve got to get our hands on the 
money first.”” Well, he had his hands on the 
money, and now —— ‘You prophesied your 
own repentance,” said I, ‘“‘and here it is. You 
were a good prophet; that’s what I see.” 

Instead of resentment, his face held only 
sadness. ‘‘There’s a boy in my office,” he 
went on, ‘‘who makes me think of you as I 
knew you—straightforward, honorable, splen- 
did—young Philip Heath; I’d stake every- 
thing on him. But then there’s somebody in 
the office who is going wrong, thieving a little 
money at a time. We don’t know who; we 
haven’t been able to run him down. The detec- 
tives were at 64 office when I left; but, I give 
you my word, I dread to find the man. He’s 
doing in a little way what I did in a big way— 
and maybe for the same reason.” 

I hardly heard him. I was remembering the 
boy I was, going down the stairs from the 
little office, with a few books and a few dollars 
and the need to find and make a new place— 
and with a heart in which bitterness and 
distrust were forever planted. ‘“‘You’ve got 
what you went after,” I said only. ‘All of it.” 

He rose. ‘Our children love each other,” he 
said, ‘‘my son and the little niece. Once that 
would have delighted us. Can you try to 
understand and take me back, not for my sake 
but for theirs?” 











DRAGGED myself to my feet, as I must do 

when I leave my chair, and then my eyes were 
level with his. ‘‘ These things,” I said, ‘are 
not in our power to adjust. What we feel, we 
feel. I’d like well enough to trust you. Per- 
haps you'll tell me how I’m to bring myself to 
do it. As to the children, if they marry, you'll 
have to count me out; that’s all.” 

Ottillie and I went to the Armory to a 
little dance for the Company that evening. 
We sat in the gallery and watched those 
fine young chaps at their dancing. Prese ntly 
Marcia, who had been dining out, came in 
with her whole dinner party, and they dissolved 
neatly into one-stepping pairs. I sat and 
watched Marcia as if I had never seen her 
before. It was her young, young face which 
held me, as she danced with Jeff—yet not the 
face of eighteen, blushing, downcast, but the 
face of a woman about to lose her sweetheart 
and terribly aware what it will mean to her— 
and willing that he shall know what it will 
mean. Jefi, I am bound to say, was splendid, 
and danced like a man of music; they were 
beautiful together. 


I turned to Ottillie; she knew all that had 
gone before. ‘Shall I let Marcia marry Jeff 
Morris?” I said. 

Unexpectedly Ottillie dimpled. Her beauty 
is rather grave; she seldom dimples save when 
something greatly amuses her. ‘‘My dear 
Deane,” she said, ‘‘those two are going to 
marry. The only question is: Are you going 
to be agreeable or disagreeable?” 

“Do you approve of such an attitude as 
you—er—sketch?”” I inquired severely. 

“T don’t know,” said Ottillie; ‘‘but if I 
loved a man 

“Yes?” said I. 

sg as fine as Jeff—and I were sure of his 
fineness—it would take more than you to keep 
me from him.” 

“TI suspected as much,” said I. ‘Well, 
don’t let me keep you from loving him, Ottillie, 
when the time comes.”’ 

Marcia spied us then, and the two came to 
us together, Jeff very uncomfortable under my 
eyes, but finely dignified. 

“Jeff,” said Ottillie, ‘bring over your friend 
Philip Heath, will you?” She turned back to 
me. “The Peter Heaths,” she said tranquilly, 
‘‘were our cook and coachman for twenty years. 
They’ve been married almost fifty years, and 
now they have to give up their farm just 2s 
Phil is leaving.” 

I glanced sharply at Ottillie, but obviously 
she knew nothing of my hand in all that. Then 
Jeff brought up young Philip Heath, a fine 
creature with boy’s eyes; the two had' been in 
athletics at college together and now Jeff was 
Heath’s sergeant. 


ND Philip Heath said: ‘“‘ Mr. Fleming, may 
I tell you the news at the party? My father 
is going to keep the farm.” 

“Ehe” said I. ‘Rather sudden —what? 
He told me this morning 

“Yes,” said the boy, ‘‘rather sudden”’; and 
his face was glowing with a kind of excited 
happiness which held my look. 

As he left us Ottillie’s eyes met my own. “Is 
it to you that their farm is mortgaged?” she 
asked. ‘Was it you who —— 

“Tt was,” said I. “It appears it isn’t—any 
more.” 

She said nothing. And I began to find my- 
self tired and old and out of touch with the 
scene and, observing this, as she observes every 
mood of mine, Ottillie proposed that we leave. 

We rose to go. And there was young Philip 
Heath near us. And his face was deadly pale 
as he listened to some strange, thick man who 
stood with his hand on the boy’s arm. 

“What is it?”’ I asked, but something in the 
lad’s face made me know. 

And his answer came strangely from him. 
“T’m arrested,”’ said Philip Heath. 

Ordinarily I do not act quickly; but for 
some reason I felt the master here and as if 
this were my own matter to se ttle. ‘‘Let’s get 
somewhere,” I said. ‘‘Take us to the locker 
room, Philip.’ : 

I didn’t know him well, but just then it 
seemed as if 1 had the right to call him this. 
The strange, thick man in plain clothes came 
along pleasantly enough; it struck me that the 
law itself is gradually becoming humanized. 
I said a word to Ottillie and swung along 
beside. them to the lockers. The room was 
empty. 


STOOD between them. ‘“ Now, then,’ I 

said, “‘it chances that I ought to. know about 
this before it goes farther. Will you,” I said to 
the officer, ‘‘stand there by the door and let 
me say a word to this boy alone?” 

““There’s no need,” said Philip Heath. “ Yes, 
I know what I say now can be used against me. 
But it’s all true: I took six hundred dollars 
from Morris’ office. What’s the use of saying 
anything more?” he ended wearily. 

‘Just this,” I said: ‘I think I know what 
you took the money for.” He said nothing. 
““Do I?” I pressed him; and he said nothing. 
**Six hundred dollars,” said I, ‘‘is the exact 
amount of the two years’ interest due on the 
mortgage on your father’s farm. Am I right?” 

And still he said nothing. 

“Officer,” I said. “‘I’m responsible for this. 
The boy took the money to pay a debt of his 
father’ stome. I know Morris—I will see that 
it is made good to him 

The officer lifted his hand. He was sorry; 
all that could be told at the station. He hada 
warrant there with him, and the man would 
have to go with him. 

““Wait a minute,” I said. 

I thought quickly; the thing would come 
out in that case. Nothing like this could hap- 
pen in a town the size of Katytown and be kept 
quiet. The boy’s reputation would be gone; 
the story would get to the ears of the regimental 
officers; his future lay in the moment; and 
there were his parents. : 

There was a sharp rap at the door, and the 
young captain of the Company stood there, 
fresh from a two-step, the music of which 
hai been beating its way into the room. He 
was mopping his face and looking very boyish 
and very dignified. 

‘‘What’s this?” he said. 
officer—what is this?” 

The door was ajar now, and a dozen curious 
faces of the men came peering at the door. 
Somebody wanted to get to his locker, and 
could be heard inquiring querulously what was 
to pay. 

And abruptly, as I looked into their faces, 
I knew what to do. 

“Get them in,” I said to the captain, “‘ will 
you? And will you send for the men whom you 
trust the most in the company? And for those 
who are Heath’s best friends?” 

“Why, yes, I will, Mr. Fleming,” said the 
captain; “but I’m blessed if I és 














“They said an 
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That lad of yours, over seas. 

All that 1s humanly possible 1s be- 
ing done to see to it that he is well 
fed, well clothed, efficiently equipped. 
Organizations like the Y. M. C. A., 
are looking to his physical comfort, 
healthful recreation and clean fun. 
If he is sick or wounded the Red 
Cross will provide for him with ten- 
der, loving care. 

Yet there 1s one thing ‘that will 
bring a smile to his face and joy to 
his heart that none of these can give; 
that only you can give— 
your photograph. 


Theres a photographer in your town. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Spirit of ‘‘Color 
Discord’’ glares at 
you from certain 
walls. Disease casts its 
baleful shadows from 
unsanitary walls. ~ 

















Cheerfulness, happi- 
ness, health, serene 
peacefulness, is the 
beautiful ‘‘Spirit’’ of 
Alabastine walls. 


What is more refreshing than to step into the glowing hospitality of an 
“‘alabastined”’ reception hall—what more delightful than the sparkle of fun 
in an “alabastined”’ children’s room—the serene peacefulness of an “ alabas- 
tined” sleeping room! 

To get the most from your carpets, furniture, curtains and pictures— 
be sure you ask for - 






Cy ) UX 
For Walls—Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


Alabastine is a definite standard of quality—has been so for 37 years. Kalsomine is a 
name of a class of wall coatings and means nothing. There is only one Alabastine. It is 
put up in full five pound packages with the red cross and circle; in a range of velvety nature 
tints and white. 4 

Alabastine is easily prepared by adding cold or warm water in proportion of two quarts 
of water to a five pound package of Alabastine; mix for one minute. New tints can be 
obtained by intermixing Alabastine tints or colors. Apply with ordinary flat wall brush. 
Alabastine finished surface is solid, mat-like and beautiful. You can ‘‘alabastine” any 
interior wall surface, wall board or plaster. 


Send for Free Alabastine Color Demonstrator 


Shows colors fashionable for 1918, enables you to test color 
combinations and harmonize clashing colors in carpets, draperies 
and pictures by means of Alabastine background. Used by 
domestic science classes and high schools. We receive a great 
many requests for the Demonstrator—better write for yours 
today. 


The Alabastine Company 


213 Grandville Road, Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S. A. 


Alabastine is sold in 30,000 hardware, drug and paint stores; 
on the market 37 years. 


Your local dealer is entitled to your trade. 
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Hand in Hand 


N this bitter war year, patriotism may be 
served and smartness achieved by wearing 
Betty Wales Dresses. 

By buying Betty Wales Dresses you can make 
real economies. 


By buying Betty Wales Dresses instead of 
making your own clothes you can release 
yourself from the tedium of dressmaking and 
give your time to Red Cross or war relief 
work —serving your country and presenting a 
smart appearance at the same time. 


Our business is good; we are making many 
dresses, We suggest, however, that the woman 
whose wardrobe is already well stocked buy 
only such Betty Wales Dresses as she really 
needs — in order that women to whom their 
economy and quality are very important may 
not be deprived of an opportunity to buy them. 


On sale at one exclusive Betty Wales Agency in 
each city. Only the genuine Betty Wales Dresses 
bear the Betty Wales label. Send for free Style 
Book or 2oc for statuette of Betty Wales Good 
Luck Ploshkin. 


Betty Wales Dressmakers 


105 Waldorf Bldg. 
New York 
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The New Day 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 
“Good,” I said. ‘‘And John Morris—have 


somebody get John Morris here. Tell Jeff 
Morris—tell him to tell his father that I want 
him, quick.” 

Philip Heath looked white-lipped at all this; 
and even then I was not sure that I was right, 
not sure that I was not jeopardizing.the very 
thing which I was seeking to save alive for the 
ad. 

They were in the room in no time and the 
door was shut. The officer had tried to speak 
and was looking puzzled and angry; but for 
once the strength was given to me to act as if I 
held the reins, and if you can do that the real 
position of the reins is immaterial. All except 
Morris were there, and Jeff had gone for him. 
And then I spoke. 

I told them the truth about the two mort- 
gages which I held, and what was to happen to 
Peter Heath; and then, speaking as conversa- 
tionally as I could, I told them what their com- 
rade had done to get the money to pay me. “A 
theft is a theft,” I said. ‘‘I’m condoning noth- 
ing. But I couldn’t risk the thing’s getting 
about, as it will, and some of you hearing and 
not understanding. I wanted to get it to you 
straight. I repeat: I condone nothing. But I 
give him another chance—and I give you my 
witness.”’ That, I think, was as far as I got. 

The man standing nearest to Heath was a 
little, unprepossessing youth with a wide hon- 
est face. He leaned across and put out his 
hand to Philip. 

At once all the others, in perfect gravity and 
simplicity, came and did the same. If there had 
been a smile, even if there had been a word, it 
would not have been the great thing that it was. 
For they condoned nothing, but, instead, it 
was as if the shadow of the crime which the 
boy had committed was on every man of them; 
but it was as if, too, the moment were illumi- 
nated by some understanding which let every 
man of them look into Philip Heath’s heart as 
if it had been his own, and he himself guilty— 
as if, by some amazing process, every man was 
going through Philip’s experience himself, in 
his own person. 

The captain was last. ‘‘ There ain’t a man of 
us that excuses you, Heath;”’ he said it out. 
“But then there ain’t one that won’t stand by 
you.” He faced the men. “And not one of 
us,” he said, ‘‘that’ll mention a word of this 
outside this room.” 


HILIP was trembling now with his effort to 

keep up—when in came Morris and Jeff. I 
don’t suppose that anything finer could have 
been done than the way Morris did that. I said 
a word to him at the door and his glance took in 
the rest. 

He walked over to Heath, whom he had 
taken into his office and had trusted. “TI’ll go 
along over to the station with you, Heath,”’ he 
said. “I can probably fix it quicker than any- 
one else. I suppose the money is still in your 
possession? Good. That can be returned to- 
morrow.” His matter-of-fact tone lowered the 
key of the room. 

The two went away together; and as they 
went, for a flash, Morris seemed the long-ago 
Morris whom I had loved. 

I went back to Ottillie, and I was caught up 
and aflame with the great comradeship of that 
hour. It seemed to me as if a window had been 
opened and s if, looking fur down the future, I 
had seen how men will some day treat a man 
who stumbles. 

Three days later came a shock which even 
now I do not care to recall. I was absent 
for three days on business. On my return I 
dropped into the club for lunch and, as I left 
my taxi, I met the Reverend Augustus Wheel- 
ock just emerging from the building. 

“Just this moment thinking of you!’’ he 
cried. “Just this moment!” It annoys me 
to have so much made of this coincidence. 
‘“‘Unfortunately,” he added, ‘‘I must run’”— 
and I am driven distracted by those who say 
that they must run — “for I’ve something 
else before our little affair, do you see?”’ He 
stepped into his car. ‘It’s a charming busi- 
ness—a charming business,” said he. ‘‘ Sorry 
to miss you now—sorry I must run.” 

“‘Then run, run, r-r-run,”’ I muttered. ir- 
reverently on the sidewalk. 

But as I went up the steps of the club and as 
I sat at lunch, the words of the Reverend 
Augustus Wheelock recurred to me: ‘‘——our 
little affair,” ‘“‘ a charming business.” 
What had the fellow meant? 





WENT home early. Marcia was not there. 

‘She drove out a half hour ago with young 
Mr. Morris,” said the maid. 

I went up to Carrie’s room and tapped, but 
the same maid overtook me. Miss Carrie also, 
it seemed, had gone out to drive. 

Presently I called up Ottillie. Ottillie also 
was driving, her mother said—had, in fact, 
gone somewhere out in the country. 

The maid stood in the doorway, waiting 
with a manner which vaguely disturbed me, 
and I asked her if anything was the matter. 

“‘Well, sir,” she said, ‘‘a telephone message 
came for Miss Marcia after she’d gone. And I 
thought perhaps you’d want to know the 
change it mentions. It’s from the minister, 
that Mr. Wheelock; he telephoned for her to 
be at his house at three o’clock instead of four.” 

I managed to dismiss the maid and to reach 
for the telephone book. 

Good heavens! could it be possible that she, 
that they But what was the use of tele- 
phoning to this Wheelock person? The thing 
to do was to follow to his house. Where did he 
live?—23 North Road, the book gave it. In 
the country, I recalled. Already it was past 
three o’clock. What was the use of my going— 
and yet, was I going to be treated like this 
by my own household? And then back upon 
me came the Reverend Augustus Wheelock’s 
meaningful phrases to me in front of the club. 





I called a car to drive to 23 North Road. 
The address had sounded vaguely familiar, and 
when we rolled into the yard I saw why. 
“This,” said I in excitement, “is not the place. 
This is Peter Heath’s farm.” 

“It’s 23 North Road, sir,” said the driver 
firmly. 

At that moment a great car came throbbing 
into the yard, and I turned to ask of somebody 
and saw alighting from the car John Morris. 
And then my heart contracted in its first cer- 
tainty. Evidently he, too, was bound for the 
Reverend Augustus Wheelock’s. 

I marched up to him in the yard, and at my 
words the pleased light was driven from his 
face. “ Well,” I said, ‘‘it’s all been very cleverly 
arranged in my absence, hasn’t it?” 

“*Oh, I wouldn’t say cleverly,” said Morris. 

“Pretty cleverly,” I maintained. ‘But,’ I 
added bitterly, “I can’t see why the lot of you 
should have plotted the whole thing totally 
without my knowledge.” 

‘*Why, I understood ”? said Morris. 
“Well, you were out of town,”’ he finished. 

“*T was coming back in the fullness of time,” 
I explained. ‘“‘ This might have waited.” 

‘But the boys go to camp to-morrow night, 
you know,”’ said he. f 

“I know about the whole affair now,’’ I 
added bitterly, “‘merely by accident and by 
putting my wits to work.”’ 

“Well, you’re here now, at all events,’’ said 
Morris. 

“‘T certainly am here and, I hope, in time,” 
I remarked grimly. 


BB. house lay sunning itself in floods of 
warm afternoon light. They had pink gera- 
niums in hanging baskets in the windows, and 
the cat was asleep on the steps. The living 
room was plain and bare, a fire was burning, 
and Ottillie, Carrie and the Reverend Augustus 
Wheelock were gathered sociably about it. 

When I walked in, Carrie and even Ottillie 
looked up with surprise and simulated pleasure 
but with the distinct embarrassment which I 
had expected. As for Heath and his little tired 
wife, it gave me a grim satisfaction to see that 
they hardly concealed unbounded excitement 
at my presence. It was very clear that I had 
not been expected by anybody. 

““Where is my niece?” I demanded, wasting 
no words. 

‘*Here they come!” cried Ottillie, and then 
she came and stood beside me with a little 
manner of wanting to protect me from some- 
thing. Marcia and Jeff were at the door, and 
that young Philip Heath, the two men brown 
and big in their khaki, and Marcia glowing like 
arose. They did not even see me. 

And Philip cried: ‘Where’s dad? 
come here—and mother ts 

Peter Heath and his wife came forward, 
looking puzzled and not a little frightened. 

Jeff put an envelope in their hands and said: 
“Just a little something to take Phil’s place, 
you know. And it’s from Miss Ottillie and Miss 
Carrie and Miss Marcia and—and some of the 
boys of Company F.” 

What do you think he handed them? A 
receipt from my agent, Robbins, for a year’s 
interest on Peter’s two mortgages, held by me. 

“‘T know the sacrifice you’re making, Flem- 
‘ing,’ murmured the Reverend Augustus 
Wheelock to me, “because I’ve been told about 
that traction deal they wanted you to stand 
for, don’t you see?” 

Didn’t I see! : 

This tension was mercifully broken by 
Philip Heath’s coming to grasp my hand and 
then saying to the clergyman: ‘Now Mr. 
Wheelock, if you please.” 

And then Philip took his place beside his 
father and mother, and the Reverend Augustus 
Wheelock read for those two the marriage 
service which, it seemed, they had heard read 
fifty years ago that day. 





Dad, 





LL through the service Ottillie stood close 
beside me—I could see her soft breath- 
ing—and yet, for the first time in my life when 
I was near her, it was not of Ottillie that I was 
thinking. I was looking about that room with 
its rag carpeting and its coal stove and its pink 
geraniums. I was looking through the low 
windows at the fields about the house. I was 
looking at the two who stood there within the 
house, where they had lived many years; and 
I was hearing the vows which they had taken 
long ago. Also, I was looking at the son who 
had understood it all, and at the friends who 
had cared enough to plan this hour. I thought 
about the young fellows of the Company, who 
had shared their scanty store with Philip and 
his people. 

And, abruptly, the moment seemed to me 
to rise from that commonplace dress, and to 
stand out to me as one of the greatest moments 
in which I had ever shared—as if in it there 
was some tremendous comradeship underlying 
all, greater even than any of us had guessed, a 
comradeship catching us up, and catching me 
up whether I would or no. Beside its lovely, 
fundamental note all my little plans seemed 
like the piping of some instrument forgotten. 

It was as if what was happening to these 
others was actually happening to me. And 
when they began to go forward to shake hands 
with those two, at the end of the service, there 
flashed back upon me the picture of that other 
hand-shaking in the locker room at the Ar- 
mory. And it seemed to me that the comrade- 
ship was all the same. 

So, when I took Peter Heath’s rough old 
paw in mine, I heard myself saying something— 
only it was that same fellow in me who was 
doing the talking: ‘“‘ Heath, they didn’t let me 
in onthis present of theirs. But when you’re 
down next time, ask Robbins for the receipt 
for last year’s interest too. He’ll have it for 

ou. 
- CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 
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: : ae Madame, Mademoiselle, even the genius of its air parisien. are irresistible, 
Maxfield Parrish: can: emphasize through fancy only To. be. charmed with: Djer-Kiss once is to be 
the charme of Djer-Kiss. Wherever beauty is’ corr charmed ‘with Djer-Kiss always. To use one Djer 
sidered. : first. Djer-Kiss “holds. its magic sway 7» Kiss Speciahte’ once is to desire them all. 
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Mary Garden ave Powder 


ONE DOLLAR (ALL TINTS) 


As a final touch to the complexion, we recommend 


Mary Garden Rouge 





GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., New York 


Sole Distributors 





5 “ : OE LE 
VELAG 4 ig MOA 
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has compounded a 
perfect face powder 
for the thousands of 
women who have 
been using the alluring 
Mary Garden Perfume. 


Soft, adhesive and pro- 
tective, with the dainty 
personal touch 
and power of 
the famous 


Mary Garden 
Perfume. 


FIFTY CENTS 


Delicately scented with the 
fragrance of Mary Garden 
Perfume. 


In a dainty gilded vanity case, 
with mirror and puff. 


RIGAUD, Master Perfumer, PARIS 
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A place to connect a & 
0 


3 
beautifully shaded 
table lamp in some 
favoredcorner or cozy 
alcove is quickly and 
g economically pro- 
Bs 


vided by Wiremold. g 
66 ES 


Free 


Wiremold 
Home Book 


If interested in sav- 
ing current and at the 
same time improving 

ur home, send for 
“WIREMOLD IN 
YOUR HOME,” which 
illustrates its many uses 
and explains how ex- 
tended electrical con- 
nections will increase 
your domestic happi- 
ness and comfort. It 
shows just where you 
should have lights and 
connections to beauti- 
fully light your home 
and to make it thor- 
oughly modern. 





before the war. 


Wiremold Saves 
Current and Expense 


Wiremold Extensions save elec- 
tricity. They permit the use of 
single and double bulb lights 
for reading table, wall, floor and 
piano lamps, in place of old-style, 
multiple-bulb chandeliers. And 
Wiremold Extensions can be in- 
stalled at a price youcan afford— 
only a fraction for the amount re- 
quired for under-the-plaster exten- 
sions. SAVE LABOR AND 
STEEL AND ALSO IMPROVE 
YOUR HOME—INSTALL 
WIREMOLD EXTENSIONS 
WITHOUT DELAY. 


First, the Wiremold is securely attached to 


The American Conduit Mfg. Co., New Kensington, Penna. 


Conduits Company, Lid., Sole Distributors for Canada, Toronto 





NEATLY CONCEALS ALL SURFACE WIRING 


WIREM 
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Saving Home Current 


with WIREMOLD 


IREMOLD is a small, neat, metal en- 
closure for all surface wiring. It makes 
possible the use of current-saving unit lights 
instead of wasteful cluster-chandeliers, and avoids big in- 
stallation expense and the damage to your walls and floors 
caused by old methods. 


To save electricity in the home and thus help the Government 
requires that one light should be burned where several were used 
: f But if you artistically place these lights with in- 
expensive Wiremold Extensions, you can not only save current, but 
improve your home lighting system as well. And you can bring the 
improvement about quickly and without annoyance. 

To install Wiremold Extensions, you don’t have to disturb your 
walls or floors at all. 
wall or ceiling, then wires are pushed through it, connected, and the 
job is done — bringing a light to you, and dispensing with the waste- 
fulness of having several serve you from a distance. 

Nor does Wiremold mar your home. It is independently deco- 
rative in the neutral tone enamel in which it is furnished— but, if 
necessary, the casing may be tinted to match walls or ceiling, thus 
making it almost invisible. 


It is a patriotic duty to have enough electrical extensions 
to save all the current you can. Call in a good electrical con- 
tractor and he will quickly give you an idea of the small ex- 
pense of installation—only a fraction of what it would have 
cost you by the old methods. 








THE NEW DAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


Before the Heaths could stammer anything, 
Marcia had drawn me away, and the fashion in 
which she was squeezing both my hands was 
like a present. Jeff came and looked in my eyes 
and took the liberty of wringing my hand 
nearly off at the wrist-bone, as young Philip 
Heath all but did for the other one from the 
elbow down. 

And Ottillie!—but then, Ottillie always did 
have conversation in her eyes, and it was there 
that she spoke now till my heart cried out for 
her, who was so dear to me—and so remote. 

And now I recall that amazing things oc- 
curred. 

My Aunt Carrie came to me and said: 
“Deane, you’re a dear, generous boy—I mean, 
how really and truly sweet of you, darling!” 
But her calling me a “boy” and “really and 
truly sweet” did not, I afterward realized, 
trouble me an iota. I remember thinking what 
an extraordinarily fine-looking woman Carrie 
was, and I believe that I patted her hand. 

Next the Reverend Augustus Wheelock ap- 
proached me, and said he: ‘‘Deane, my dear 
fellow, this is a delightful occurrence, one of the 
times—do you see?—to dwell upon.”” And even 
when he added that I was doing something 
to be emulated, ‘‘don’t you see?” I was not 
seriously annoyed with him. 

It was as if I had tapped something, and 
more came out than I had intended. 


ND when we had had tea and were going 

out the doorway, John Morris spoke to 

me for the first time: ‘“ Will you come in my 
car, Deane?” he asked. 

I got into his car, because everything seemed 
to be so different. 

We went back alone. There was a great 
stretching sunset of peach and ochre and dove- 
gray, and the whole of Katytown valley lay 
quiet in the tender light. It was as if a thou- 
sand doors were opened in the air, and light 
and balms and odors were pouring through. 

Before he could speak, I turned to him. 
“John,” said I, “I don’t know why in the 
deuce I couldn’t take what you said the other 
night as one man ought to take that from an- 
other. As far as I’m concerned, I’m ready fe 

He nodded, and I don’t think that he looked 
at me. Though I can not be sure, for—I was 
not looking at him. 

He went into his pocket. They weren’t my 
cigars, and ordinarily I would have smoked 
my own; but I found, to my surprise, that his 
were rather better. 

When I went in the house, I waited on pur- 
pose in the library. And in a few minutes in 
they came, Marcia and Jeff, for that precious 
glimpse before they separated one hour for 
dinner. 

“See here,” I said, “I’ve only got a minute, 
but I’d like you two to know, in passing, that 
you are not engaged—against my will. That’s 
Pt ag 





When I got up to my room, within and with- 
out me everything was in some sort of gentle 
song and dance—the whole earth was sort of 
quivering and shining and shaking itself by the 
hand. It all seemed all right. I had tapped 
some main, and unguessed sensations and 
actions had come leaping out. 

The last of the sunset slanted across the 
simple, familiar things in my room; and I 
breathed deep; and I opened a bureau drawer 
for a shirt as if I were going about the great 
and glorious things of life! 

It seemed like a part of things great and 
glorious that Ottillie should say to me that 
evening: ‘‘Haven’t you neglected me long 
enough?” And the phrase did not trouble me 
in the least. ‘‘I told you,” she said, “‘that if I 
loved a man not even you could keep me from 
him. 

“Well?” said I. . 

‘‘Well,’”’ said she, ‘‘then don’t.” And while 
I was taking this in in its magnitude, she 
added: ‘We really ought to be married, you 
know, to give Marcia something now to occupy 
her mind.” 


TS next night, at seven o’clock, Company 
F came down Katytown Main Street on 
their way to the station, and to camp—and 
farther. The whole town was there, with lights 
and flags and bands; and there was the patter 
and clump of feet of those who ran beside them 
on the pavement. Off they went on the long 
march, the far march. 

Ottillie and I stood on the sidewalk and 
watched them pass. But I saw more than the 
young bright faces and the splendid swinging 
figures. I saw them as I had seen them that 
night in the locker room, with their hands 
outstretched to Philip Heath; I saw them giv- 
ing what they could to the comrade whom 
they found needing them. 

And then I got it. I don’t know whether I 
can say it so that you’ll get it, but this is what 
I got: 

In the end—in the end, after all the wars 
and the world’s long anguish, the solution of 
it all will come out of the heart of man. It’s 
something that will save the worla when we, 
can get enough of it. It’s the soul of democ- 
racy—the feeling for ‘‘the life, liberty and 
pursuit of happiness” of the other fellow! 


““Ottillie,” I said, ‘“‘I believe that we here at 
home have our part all mapped out for us.”’ 

She nodded. 

I think that she has known all the time. I 
think that women, supremely, have this very 
knowledge. 

And when I got back at my desk next 
morning, I came upon that letter which I had 
filed, unanswered. I held it for a time, trying 
to dictate an answer. But I couldn’t do it; 
how can you dictate a thing like that with the 
telephone going off at your elbow and the 
office boy dancing at the door? 

“Leave that one,” I said at last. ‘I’ll have 
to answer it some other way.” 

This chronicle is my way of answering. 








The New Smart 
Material forSpring 
and Summer Wear 


LUE BONNETS combines 

the charm of an ultra-smart 
novelty fabric with the firm body 
and durability of broad cloth. Its 
lustrous, shimmering quality de- 
lights the eye and it drapes 
gracefully. 


Blue Bonnets is the wash fabric de 

luxe! Its rich lustrous finish has 

been achieved by repeated washing 

during the manufacturing process. 
The more you wash Blue 
Bonnets the lovelier it be- 
comes. Guaranteed abso- 
lutely dye-fast. 


Outer Garments, Sport 
Coats, Sport Suits, Motor 
Wraps fashioned from Blue 
Bonnets will be seen at 
the best stores in every city. 
Also obtainable by the yard. 


In various weaves as shown 
Samples sent on request 


Lesher Whitman 


& Company, Inc. 
Dept, A 
881 Broadway, New York 














A Kitchen Ally 


The choosing of what to have 
nowadays 7s a problem. In the 
matter of flavours— 


Mapleine 
(The Golden Flavour) 


certainly helps by giving to the every- 
day dishesa piquant different flavour. 
Every bottle sold by gro- 
cers has a recipe folder 
telling how to use 
Mapleine for making 
your own syrup at half 
the cost—for flavouring 
desserts and savouring 
gravies and the sweeter 
vegetable dishes. 2-oz. 
bottle 35c (Canada 50c). 
Big Recipe Book sent for 
4c in stamps. Write 
Crescent Mfg. Co., Dept. 
A, Seattle, Wash. (M-123) 























For Baby’s 
Sake— 


Cv him the daily 
comfort of a 
ride in this Tourist 
Carriage. It will 
keep him happy and 
well. He will grow up straight and strong. 


The Tourist Line 


is wide in variety of styles, but the makers build 
only one quality—the best. There is no compromise 
with values. Springs perfect, balance true, plenty 
of roomy comfort. In safety, endurance and good 
looks this elegant “‘Reed Mclean Sleeper” is a 
worthy setting for your child. Ask your dealer 
about Tourist Sulkies and the famous Tourist 
Collapsible—the go-carts with real “* go.” 


@ HILL-STANDARD Co. 
<31 Tourist Ave., Anderson, Indiana a 
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Morton’s Salt Day 


Salt for every meal—every day—why 

not the Salt that Pours? The salt of full 
strength—the salt of fine cube crystals—no dust 
or powder. 


Morton’s Saltisthe salt that Pours. It never cakes or hard- 


ens—It never clogs in the shakers—No weather 1s too damp— 
When It Rains—It Pours. 





The dust and damp proof package keeps it clean and dry. 
The aluminum spout in the package makes it convenient to 
fill shakers and to use in cooking. 


Spout 
Closed 










No Salt Like Morton’s 
— No Time Like Now 
aS Buy It Today 
Morton’s Salt Booklet— Here is val- 
uable information about salt—dits use 


for household and toilet as well as sea- 


soning. Send 3 cents to cover postage. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
80 East Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 
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Greater eficiency—greaterdurability—greater value! /Z 
See it, at your dealer's. The improved Battleship 
model O-Cepar PotisH Mop. 





Compare its perfected design and reinforced con- | 
struction, Built for long wear and service. Ready / 
for action—already treated with O-CEpar Pottsn. / 

Price, only One Dollar! ($1.50 in Canada.) 

Sold everywhere on 3 days’ trial. Order one at 
our risk. Your money back if you are not delighted. 


For all fine cabinetwork and : fi 
B highly dnished surfices we §=(ohannell Chemical Co. 
, O-Cepar Potisx : : 
} #} 25 to $3.00. Atall Dealers, Chicago — Toronto — London 
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‘The Painted Horses 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


“And while your enthusiasm is still fresh, 
why don’t you set about to make the girls 
more comfortable? Giye them a rest room, a 
place to get hot lunches and good food at little 
cost. Give them a decent place to take off their 
things and put them on again; if you want to 
keep girls decent, house them decently. And 
when you have made enough out of your store 
to yield you an ample income, do something 
for the girls. Give them a gymnasium, a 
recreation room, and keep it open for them in 
the evenings. There are thousands and thou- 
sands of girls in this city who haven’t any place 
they can call their own at night except an 
upper-floor, back-hall bedroom. Won’t you 
think it over?” 

Nan disappeared as suddenly as she had 
come. Her white dress flashed down the aisle 
and was gone. 

Graham hurried to the station afterward, 
hoping he might overtake her. But she had 
caught an earlier train, and he had to drain 
what consolation he could out of the telephone. 

““Why didn’t you wait to see the end of it?”’ 
he called eagerly over the wire. ‘‘We’ve won, 
little girl; or rather you’ve won. It was you 
that swung the tide our way.” 

“No, it was you,” contradicted Nan. ‘‘The 
victory was won before I stepped foot over the 
threshold.” 

“And there was nothing to be afraid of— 
honestly, was there?” 


AN choked. “Wait until the papers to- 

morrow. Three reporters were waiting for 
me on the steps when I came out, and they 
looked horribly wise. Good night.” 

Graham sputtered a protest over a discon- 
nected wire and hung up his receiver with a 
halfway groan, while Nan faced her reflection 
in the glass with a grimace. 

“Nan Smith, I have a presentiment about 
you. I have a feeling that this is your last 
night upon earth. You had better make a 
prayer to Saint Joseph and ask him, if he has 
such a thing as humor among his celestial gifts, 
if he will not please bestow it where it may be 
very much needed by paper time to-morrow.” 

And twenty-four hours after this the last 
entry was made in the diary: 


OcTOBER NINETEENTH. There has been a life- 
time of hours and happenings in this one day. It 
began—well, it began with Jean’s knocking at my 
door and rushing in without waiting to be asked, 
her arms full of morning papers and her eyes bulg- 
ing with excitement. Jean’s face was enough; I 
didn’t have to read the headlines to know what 
was in them. You see one of those reporters at 
Tracy’s reported my coming-out dance three years 
ago. He knew he had seen me somewhere—that I 
had figured publicly before, and he didn’t rest until 
he had ferreted out the whole social history of 
Anne. How he must have chuckled over his bud- 
get of news; it was a dramatic dénouement for 
him. This morning I could have sworn at him; 
to-night—let me take the hours as they come. 

A laughing, hugging, almost hysterical Jean, the 
morning papers and the staring headlines to begin 
with. Then Mrs. Percival on the early train, so 
bubbling with affairs that for the first time in her 
life her lorgnons were forgotten. She fluttered 
about me like a mother hen with her first brood. 
I truly think she believes Nan is of her own 
hatching; and she seemed actually eager to take 
all the responsibility of her existence off my 


shoulders. I haven't yet been able to make up my" 


mind whether I am still Nan, or just Anne, or the 
dream person, or all three, or none of them. 


ND after Mrs. Percival came the Aunts. Bless 
their dear souls! I can’t say that it wasn’t a 
fearful shock to their quiet, stay-at-home nerves; 
but they weathered it like angels. They even 
seemed inclined to welcome Nan into the family 
circle; and what do you think Great-Aunt said 
at the last? 

“Little Anne, you are the very first reformer 
we have ever had; although I believe one Anne 
married a missionary to China, so it must have 
been in the blood.” 

And not a word of reproach for all my deceiv- 
ing! 

Maybe the unprejudiced outsider thinks that, 
with Mrs. Percival ready to sponsor me and the 
Aunts ready to forgive, my troubles were at 
anend. It just shows how little outsiders know. 
After the Aunts had kissed me and gone back 
to town I was indulging in the luxury of a little 
hope, I was even picturing Richard Graham wav- 
ing the past generously aside with a sweep of 
understanding. But not he. With the third hour 
came a note, a miserable, puny note considering it 
came from a man with a pedestal chin and an 
abundance of masculine stubbornness. It read: 


‘““My dear Miss Lewis: [Lewis!] Having 
brought your little masquerade to a conclusion, 
there seems to be nothing for me to do but offer 
you my congratulations and withdraw. I think, 


however, I have sufficient humor in my possession 
to appreciate the amusement you must have 
derived from your disguise as well as from your 
frequent allusions to the past and your fear of 
publicity. _I trust you have gained all the pleasure 
and notoriety you anticipated. 
“Yours truly, [yours truly !] 
“RICHARD EMMETT GRAHAM.” 


_ [read it once, and I was so angry I sawbillions of 
little stars flying about like lightning bugs against 
an Ethiopian night. I read it twice, and I wanted 
to laugh. I suppose I have an overdeveloped 
sense of humor; all the more reason for dividing it 
with someone else. I read it the third time, and 
thought about the days to come, the days of work 
without him, the days of pleasure unshared, the 
days of dreaming with the dream man gone. And 
I knew I hadn’t the courage to face that kind of a 
future. 

Besides, think of all the time Saint Joseph has 
probably given to the two of us; I couldn’t bear 
to think of it as wasted. It wasn’t easy to ignore 


the pride of the Anne Merryweather Lewises; but’ 


I remembered the look on the face of Olga Kar- 
enoff when she told me of the ‘‘feller’’ who had 
jilted her, and of Rose Marie when she prayed that 
an honest man might love her; and I knew then 
that love was meant to make one humble, not 
arrogant. 

_So I wrote an answer and slipped it into the 
diary. The answer said: ‘‘Please read this. I 
hope then you will realize that congratulations 
are horrible things to offer in place of the thing I 
have dreamed of—when work was no longer the 
password.” And I signed myself, ‘“‘Truly yours, 
Nan Smith,” underscoring it. 

A fourth, fifth and sixth hour dragged by. I 
never knew time could be so leaden. Then Jimmy 
came, and I let him carry me off with Jean for a 
spin in his car. They put me between them, bless 
their hearts! and were adorably dear to me; but 
may I never again be the ham-and-mustard inte- 
rior to a lover’s sandwich! We must have covered 
a thousand miles and a score of continents before 
we came back; I felt as though I had lived a life- 
time and was beginning a second reincarnation. 


VW/HEN I felt the old piazza of Philanthropy 

Farm once more under my feet, I didn’t know 
whether it was my tomb or my birthplace. I was 
just threshing it out in my mind when the matron 
appeared and told me Mr. Graham had come 
and—gone. 

Gone! Gone where and for how long? Maybe 
forever, as far as the happiness of Nan was con- 
cerned. Leaving Jimmy and Jean looking after 
me with petrified stares, I dashed in the front 
doorway, out the back doorway, across the lawn, 
past the garden, straight as the crow flies to the 
charity sand. I was panting when I dropped down 
on the halfway line and knew that the entire 
beach was empty. I didn’t want to think; I 
didn’t want to wonder what had happened to the 
love of Richard Graham; I could do nothing but 
listen to the pounding waves as they roared out 
mournfully ‘‘Never-never, never-never,’’ and 
then joyously ‘Forever-and-ever, forever-and- 
ever.’’ It was just as if I was plucking the petals 
of a daisy and believing in every one I counted. 

The waves were pounding out ‘ Never-never’’ 
and I was feeling about as salt and wet as they 
were, when two strong arms went round my 
shoulders and two hands blindfolded me. 

“**When is a joke not. a joke?’”’ laughed a voice 
in my ear. ‘‘Shall I give the answer?”’ 

Words seeming altogether too difficult just then 
for me, I nodded. 

‘*When it’s Nan!’’ laughed the voice still harder. 

The next minute Dick was on the sand beside 
me, holding my face in his hands and looking 
Well, never mind just how he did look; it satis- 
fied me perfectly. 

“You wonderful, wonderful little girl! And 
what a stupid ass you must have thought me!”’ 

I didn‘t answer that; I asked another: ‘*What 
did you think when you discovered I wasn’t 
splendid and self-made, after all?” 

“*But you are. That’s the marvelous part of it. 
Don't you see? Why, you're the finest little 
human product a girl ever made.” 


COULD go on writing a lot more that Dick 

said; but if the future Nans should ever read 
their mother’s diary, they might think her ridic- 
ulously conceited—at least until they themselves 
have loved, and then they would know that every 
woman in the world can glory in the things her 
man says and thinks of her and still be very 
humble at heart. 

I’ve told Miss O’Grady, and she is all in a flutter 
over the wedding dresses, Jean’s and mine. I can 
see Elizabeth Brunswick's face this minute when 
she asks me if I am to be gowned by Madame 
Lucille or the Maison Roche, and I answer: 
‘“‘Neither, my dear; by Miss O'Grady, late of 
Avenue A; and Marcia and Rose Marie, side by 
side, for bridesmaids.” 

Rose Marie is going to have all the pretty things 
she can think of to wear—for once in her life; and 
Miss O’Grady and I have conspired to fasten 
Saint Joseph securely in a ruffle of her gown. 

Life ahead looks very spicy for Jean and Jimmy 
and for Dick and me. The White Rabbit was 
right: ‘‘Square pegs for square holes and round 
pegs for round holes, and don’t try to fit them 


wrong.” 
THE END 





Home Journal Books That Help, at Little Cost 


Books That Will Help You With 


Your Entertainments 


GAMES AND PARTIES FOR HOME AND 
ScHOOL. Price, 15 cents. 

CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATIONS. Price, 15 cents. 

NONSENSE ForTUNES. Price, 5 cents. 

WHAT TO SERVE AT YOUR PARTIES, 
Price, 15 cents. 

THE Book oF Farr Boorss. 
cents. 

THE Book or ANNOUNCEMENTS AND 
SHOWERS. Price, 15 cents. 

HER WEDDING Day. Price, 15 cents. 


Price, 25 


For any of these entertainment books ad- 
dress the Entertainment Editor, THE LaApIEs’ 
HomE JourNAL, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, inclosing the price 
stated, in stamps. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Clothes 


MATERNITY CLOTHES. Price, 10 cents. 

BaBy’s First CLOTHES. Price, 15 cents. 

ECONOMICAL MAKE-OvErRS. Price, 15 
cents. 

COSTUMES FOR BAZAARS AND MASQUER- 
ADES (patterns can be supplied). Price, 
15 cents. 

THE BripeE’s Book. Price, 15 cents. 

HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING 
CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. Price, 10 cents. 

SMOCKING AND How IT Is Done. Price, 
10 cents. 

HAT-FRAME MAKING. Price, 10 cents. 


For any of the books listed above address the 
Fashion Editor, THE LApres’ Home JouRNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, inclosing the price stated, in stamps. 
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Woman’s Drudgery | 


A Vision of 
the Past 


Meee Rye gy 


UST place this willing little motor against the 
hand wheel of your sewing machine, lightly press 
a pedal with your foot, and the Hamilton Beach 
Home Motor will do all the drudgery of your sewing, 
while you sit at ease, directing the seams, tucks or 
shirring. The use of this motor enables you to sew 
all day, yet to keep refreshed and in good spirits. 


Everywhere today women are sewing, and the use of the Hamilton 
Beach Home Motor by over one hundred thousand women is a 
vast contribution to present American efficiency. 

This remarkable little electric motor is not 
merely a seamstress but a maid-of-all-work. In 
the kitchen it does all the laborious work so neces- 


sary for many delicious dishes. 


With its Cream 


Whipper Attachment it whips cream, beats eggs, 


prepares mayonnaise, and stirs up cake batter. 


Grinding Attachment it 
sharpens carving knives, shears, pocket knives, 


With its 


ae 
For Mixing Cakes, 
Mayonnaise, etc. 
, s 


quickly 


meat knives, and the many other items of home 


cutlery. 
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Its Polishing Attachment is a little buffer which 
instantly imparts a bright sheen to all dull, tar- 


nished silver. 


It puts many dollars’ worth of 


added value into the looks of your old silver. 

In the living-room or bed-room the Fan Attach- 
ment produces an excellent circulation of air, 
making your home comfortable during the hot- 


test weather. 


A Week’s Free Trial 


Phone your electric, hardware or sew- 
ing machine dealer and have Sew-E-Z 


‘And the Silver 
Polished Bright 


delivered for a week’s free test without 


cost. 
or free trial. 


Or write us and we will arrange 
Booklet, ‘‘Health and 
ousework,’’ on request. 


Hamilton Beach Mfg. Co. 


1531 Mate St. 


Racine, Wis. 
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When you Decorate Your Home 


Choose r finishes 
as carehally. as you do S, 


your colors 





The failure of a sin ws 
finish will destroy 
color scheme 





















































painted with Sherwin-Williams 
Flat-Tone have a rich, soft, 
colorful tone, that adds greatly 
to the charm of any decorative 
scheme you wish to carry out. 
Flat-Tone is an oil paint, easily 
applied, is very durable, does 
not streak and can be cleaned 
without injury. 


OUTSIDE 
PAINTING 


calls for as much good taste 


decoration—good taste in get- 


ting a pleasing color and good IB ae 


judgment in getting a durable 
paint. Sherwin-Williams House 
Paint will not crack or peel, 
when properly applied. The 
color is manufactured into it, 
not just mixed in, and is there- 
fore as permanent as the paint. 


must be considered in any 
decorative scheme. Sherwin- 
Williams Aluminum and Gold 
Paints will stand heat, keep 
their brilliance and adhere to 
the metal. 


RADIATORS | 











—— = — Mh 


and good judgment as interior | /| WEES 





i\ j || (/4 . finish needed anywhere that the Sherwin-Williams 
| SeA\ \ \e Company doesn’t produce, each having the same 
shyt high quality that has characterized every S-W 


eS Decorative Suggestions Free 
ee Our Decorative Department is at your service without cost. 





























HE success of any plan for decorating 

depends just as much on the durability of 
the materials as on the color. What becomes of 
your color scheme if the paint fades, the varnish 
cracks, the enamel peels or the walls streak P 
Good taste will select colors that harmonize and 
beautify one another, but good judgment requires 
that these effects, worked out with such thought 
and care, should be made permanent by the use 
of finishes that last. You can have the name of 
one reliable maker on every finish you use if you 
will insist on a Sherwin-Williams Product for 
every surface in your home. 























FURNITURE 


When a newly decorated room 
emphasizes the shabbiness of 
your furniture S-W Floorlac— 
the all around varnish stain— 
will give it a durable, glossy 
surface and a rich, attractive 
color, all in one operation. 
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FLOORS 


get a harder wear than any 
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1 AS HERE isn’t a home surface that a Sherwin- 
~ )\) of Williams expert hasn’t studied. There isn’t a 


product for the past half century. 


Write for suggestions in colors, with complete specifica- 
tions for carrying them out. Address 


The Sherwin-Williams Co., 617 Canal Rd.,N.W., Cleveland,O. 











other home surface. That is 
why it is so difficult to get a 
varnish that will stand up. 
Sherwin-Williams Mar-Not is 
made just for floors. It resists 
wear wonderfully well, holding 
its lustre through repeated 
cleanings, the wear of walking, 
and moving about of furniture. 


WOODWORK 


is either stained or painted 
according to the wood. For 
woodwork having no beauty in 
itself, use Sherwin-Williams 
Old Dutch Enamel, which gives 
a surface as white and glossy as 
china; or dull, but still bril- 
liantly white if you prefer. Old 
Dutch Enamel is very durable, 
can be washed when soiled and 
does not crack or chip off. 
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Commencement Ideas Contributed by Teachers 


Setting for the Commencement Program 





HE followinglittle drama has 
been successfully employed 
as a framework for a high- 
school’ commencement in- 
volving a series of musical 
numbers. It is so devised 
that vocal, violin and piano 
numbers may be introduced 
or, if necessary, omitted. As 
will be perceived, it is also 
possible to change the order 
of events; and the assignment of parts to the host 
and the hostess may likewise be interchanged. 

When the curtain rises the members of the 
class are discovered gathered festively, .as if in 
a garden party. The stage is decorated with 
greens and flowers, and it is suggested that the 
same decorations be used throughout the entire 
auditorium. If it is available, a drop curtain 
representing a sylvan background should be 
used. Two students, preferably officers of the 
class, act as host and hostess and introduce the 
successive items on the program. The exact 
nature of the musical numbers is, of course, to 
be determined by the talent available and by 
the character of the occasion. 














HOSTEss: 
I bid you welcome to this festive scene, 
Friends all. Here where these flowers, this 
glowing green, 
Are signs of happy summer, rest at ease, 
While a few friends build varied harmonies. 
Nature rejoices at this happy hour, 
Of many years the final, perfect flower. 
Host: 
Friends, be you welcome. Behold how every- 
where 
The season bids you say farewell to care. 
HOSTEss: $ 
First, let us sing a song for old-time’s sake, 
A song that shall the sleeping echoes wake. 
(A chorus by the class) 
Host: 
And now your merry voices with delight 
Have roused to music, see, there glows a bright 
Vision upon your faces! Such the power 
Of music to rejoice the fleeting hour. 
Next, let the rare and gifted violin 
Your senses ravish and your spirits win. 
(Violin solo) 
HOSTESS: 
Oh, splendid siren music! Let our praise 
Make known these sphere sounds for immortal 
;! 
days! Host: 
Aye, there resides within these notes a charm 
To soothe our souls and lift our lives from harm 
Of all mischance. 
HOsTEss: 
The violin is sweet, 
When on our ears its magic numbers beat; 
But sweet, too, is the sound of human voice, 
Sweet and of power to make the heart rejoice. 
Eight of our friends shall sing a sad sweet. song, 
To woo our memories the past along. 


(Chorus) 
HOstEss: 


Oh, happy time! We shall forget you never, 

Thinking on happy days gone by forever. 

But now, my friends, another instrument, 

With dulcet music in its confines pent, 

Shall woo your hearts. Now, with a deep de- 
light, 

These keys, these wires shall know an artist’s 
might, 

Creating music. Aye, these happy keys 

Shall be inspired to wondrous harmonies. 

(Piano solo) 


Host: 

Surely a transport lifts the rhythmic soul 
Of them who play like this! But now a “skole”’ 
Let us all sing! Let mirth and jollity 
Be in your hearts as if you sang at sea, 
And waves were curling neath your rolling skiff, 
And in your lungs you breathed the sea’s salt 

whiff. (Chorus) 


Hostess: 


One pleasure yet there is in music’s scope 
By us untasted. Rapture, grief and hope, 


Sublime despair and consolation sweet— 
All in the orchestra’s rich music meet. 
(Orchestral selection) 


Host: 
A master soul who sounds like these conceived! 
HOstEss: 


All passions here—the music laughed, stormed, 
grieved— 
Expressed all human things. 


Host: 


And now once more 
A violin shall ope the spirit’s door, 
And entering, make all earthly things divine— 
Refresh us with a draft of heaven’s wine. 
(Violin solo) 


HOstTEss: 


Can sound do more? But, friends, I see the hour 

Creeps on apace, and never human power 

Can stay its moving finger. We’ve met to-day 

A little to beguile our farewell way. 

Friends, ere we say good-by, let us again 

Review the parted past. Women and men 

We leave these precincts, we who entered here 

But lads and lasses. Happy year by year 

Has vanished; now, with deep and fond regret 

We go our way—but never to forget. 

One last lay let us sing; then we depart 

From halls and chambers dear to every heart. 
(Farewell Chorus by Class) 


The Clock-Tower Ceremony 


Y TACIT consent a certain city high school 

grants to its boy graduates an honor which 
no other pupils attain, and one which the boys 
themselves guard jealously. The clock tower is 
high above the other floors, and reached by a 
long ladder, and after the closing session on the 
last morning in June, ere the boys leave the 
building for the last time as pupils, they climb 
up to this highest story of all. There they give 
their class yell once into each of the four winds, 
or four times in all. 

Then they write their names on the wall ina 
vertical row, read the names written there by 
their predecessors. Before descending, they 
clasp hands and sing the following stanza (Air: 
‘Love Divine, All Love Excelling”’): 

Alma Mater! Noble mother! 
Give us of thy mighty power; 
Bless us with thy tender wisdom, 
Cheer us in this parting hour. 

We are going forth to conquer 
Foes without and fears within; 

Onward, forward, ever pressing, 
Laurels fresh for thee to win. 


The Round-Robin Prophecy 


NSTEAD of having one member give the 
class prophecy, all may take part; or, if the 
class is too large, a selected number, the differ- 
ent speakers giving limericks they have com- 
posed on the various individuals. The prophecy 
is started by one who recites the following 
limerick, or an original one using the name of 
some classmate: 
As the years hasten on in their flight, 
And turn our dark locks to snow white, 
What do you suppose, 
Ben, Fate has for those 
Whom we call our classmates to-night? 


The boy or girl named by the leader rises and 
gives his limerick on a third classmate, who in 
turn comes forward with his prophecy regarding 
a fourth classmate, and so on until the “‘robin”’ 
has made the rounds. 

For instance, the one named by the leader 
prophesies Thomas Cameron’s future: 

Well, there is one man, Thomas Cameron, 
Who, if he’s content just to hammer on, 
His bump of tenacity 
Combined with sagacity, 
Will help him to write a Heptameron. 


Whereupon Thomas Cameron rises and pre- 
dicts that: 


‘Although Alice Nelson can cook, 
When into the future I look, 

I see her fair name 

In the Hall of Fame, 
For arresting a world-famous crook. 


Alice Nelson foretells that: 


I’m certain that Adaline Bleecher, 
A lovely and amiable creature, 
Will, after a term, 
Join some business firm 
As a graduate salesmanship teacher. 


The last limerick of all brings the “robin” back 
to the leader, who closes with: 
If Fortune our verses will deign 
To follow, then mankind will gain 
In wisdom, faith, beauty, 
Devotion to duty, 
And none shall have lived in vain. 


The “Looking Backward” Prophecy 


WO girls, members of the class, come on 

the platform dressed as elderly ladies, but 
jaunty, active and alert, with only their white 
hair to show the flight of years. They exchange 
a few words to show they have met after long 
separation, and a few comments and inquiries 
bring out the present occupation of each; one 
may be a grandmother and the other may be 
some successful professional woman. 

These remarks lead to reminiscences of their 
graduating class, and exchange of news on the 
present occupation or past history of each mem- 
ber. The class sitting back of them on the plat- 
form becomes the visualized memory which is the 
subject of their conversation, and the two ladies 
turn to the class occasionally while speaking. 

Or another form of the “looking backward” 
prophecy is given by two girls of the class, one 
being the grandmother and the other her grand- 
daughter, whose graduation dress brings back 
to the grandmother her own commencement 
and descriptions of the destinies of the various 
members. Or a boy may be the grandfather, 
telling his grandson or granddaughter about 
what has become of the members of his own 
class of 1918. 


The Class Banquet as a Demonstration 


HE Class Banquet had become quite a 

commencement feature before the war, and 
was a desirable one, too, since it brought teach- 
ers and pupils closer together than any other 
commencement activity. And it need not be 
abandoned now, provided it be kept—as it easily 
canbe—withintheconservative limits of present- 
day festivities. 

For instance, the banquet may be prepared by 
the Junior girls and served by them, and the 
menu consist of simple dishes cooked in con- 
formity with war recipes, and served daintily 
but inexpensively and without waste. 

It is the social feature which should be 
prominent, and the menu should have plenty 
of food for the mind, in the form of songs, in- 
strumental music, and oratorical toasts on such 
subjects as “‘ The High School Clock,” ‘‘ Famous 
Alumni,” ‘‘ The Teachers We Have Had,” ‘‘To 
the Gym,” “Lessons,’”’ or whatever will be of 
local interest to the class. Below are two toasts 
which have been used, and which make a fitting 
close to the series: 


To THE GIRLS OF THE CLASS 


Here’s to the girls of the High School,* 
A toast I am glad to propose; 

To the better half of our classmates, 
The brightest, as everyone knows. 


There isn’t a doubt of your wisdom, 
You've learned everything in the books; 

And, what’s more important to men folks, 
You’re a class of graduate cooks! 


For the future we wish you good fortune, 
And everything good fortune sends; 
We assure you that always you'll find us 
Your sincere and most loyal friends. 


Then here’s to the girls of the High School,* 
The school that none may surpass; 

For the sake of our school days together, 
I give you—The Girls of our Class! 


To THE Boys OF THE CLASS 


Here’s to the boys of the High School,* 
Our brothers, our comrades, our chums; 
Whenever I think of their virtues 
My head with their praises just hums! 


They’ve faithfully sampled our cooking; 
They’ve purchased our candy and cake; 
And brought their loose change to the auctions 

We've held for sweet charity’s sake. 


At many a party they’ve saved us, 
My sisters, from being wall flowers, 
Although they preferred, we are certain, 
The quiet of home study hours. 


Then here’s to the boys of the High School,* 
Good fortune, as years swiftly pass; 

And may the world have cause to honor 
The men once the Boys of our Class! 





*Eighth Grade, in case it is an eighth-grade banquet, or the 
name of the school, such as Adams, may be substituted in place 
of the words ‘‘ High School.” 
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The tooth 


brush that really 
cleans between 
the teeth 


LAH MALL 


The 
ordinary tooth brush 
merely brushes 
the surfaces 














The Pro-phy-lac-tic 
always comes in a 
yellow box. There are 
many imitations of the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic so you 
should look carefully 
for the name and yel- 
low box when you buy. 
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Brush your 
Teeth Up] | 
and Down 
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RANDDAUGHTER finds the 


same superior qualities in 


J.&P. COATS 


Mercerized Crochet 


that her grandmother, when in her teens, 
found in Coats Spool Cotton, and commends 
its brilliancy, softness and durability. 


Made in White, Nos. | to 100; Ecru, Nos. | to 50; 
* Colors, Nos. 20, 30 and 50 


J. & P. Coats Pattern Books 
No. 1, Gown Yokes and Boudoir Caps, and No. 2, 


General Crochet Work, contain many superior de- 
signs with explicit instructions. 




















Bi At Leading Stores Everywhere 





























That’s How Most 


| | NGjjftmend Sweepers Are Sold 



























' ie Bissell users are its best salesmen. 
/ aa Vi | Ask any of your friends about her 
Ye 1 jm, BISSELL Carpet Sweeper or Vacuum 
_ Sweeper. 
ie | Let her tell you how her BISSELL Carpet Sweeper 


has eliminated back-breaking, arm-tiring broom 
sweeping. How the patented “Cyco”’ Ball Bearings 
make running the Sweeper almost effortless. How 
the many other exclusive BISSELL features enable 
her to do her daily sweeping in half the time with 
one-half the work, and do it better—for it raises no 
dust to settle again. 

Then ask her about her BISSELL Vacuum Sweeper for 
weekly sweeping. Let her tell you how easily the dust is 
emptied. How the “No Mar’’ Rubber Corner Cushions are 


real furniture protectors. How it keeps her rugs so much 
cleaner and brighter all the year round. 





At dealers everywhere. Write us today for free booklet. 
Patterns so low in price that every woman can afford one. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers , | 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
— a a - — ~*~ 






Made in Canada, too. 








mex WM BISSELL | 



































THE PRIVATE WIRE 
TO WASHINGTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


“Something is wrong. I sense it in your 
attitude toward him, in his voice when he 
speaks to you. Something is wrong.” 

“The whole world is wrong. “It will never 
be the same again to any of us.” 

‘Tf you really loved Jack I should not mind. 
But you don’t love him. You can’t look.me in 
the eyes, Molly, and tell me you love him 
better than anything else in the world—like I 
love your father.” 

Molly had been speaking to her mother’s 
reflection in the*mirror, her own at the time 
under keen scrutiny... But this time she turned 
and looked directly into her mother’s eyes. 

“T am fond enough of Jack to risk it.” 

“No doubt you will make him happy. And 
you won’t whimper if, afterward, you find that 
you have made a mistake. You’re a quecr 
chick.” 

“Did you notice how easily that aviator 
flew? Think of flying, mother. It must be 
wonderful. Certainly I must learn.” 

““Good night, babe.” 

Molly sprang up and embraced her mother. 
‘Darling mother! Don’t go to bed worricd 
about me. Iam Molly Ellis, and I must go my 
own way. Night-night!”’ 

Alone, Molly returned to her dresser. She 
starcd for a long time at her reflection in the 
mirror. Suddenly she laid her head on her 
arms. Vv 


N THE following day an cast wind brought 

rain and fog, and the guests at Comfort 
occupied themselves with indoor amusements. 
Some played cards, some knocked about the 
billiard balls, some read, and some gathered 
before the wood fire in the living room and 
gossiped. 

“Molly,” said Winthrop, after a long spell 
of silence on his part, ‘‘what is a Good Sa- 
maritan?”’ 

Molly looked up from the muffler she was 
knitting: ‘‘A Good Samaritan is he or she who 
enacts a deed of mercy without demanding the 
social status of the victim, without inquiring 
whether the mercy is merited or unmerited.”’ 

“That’s definite enough. In other words, 
the Good Samaritan is wholly disinterested. 
But supposing a man with blond whiskers came 
along and walloped the Good Samaritan with a 
club? What’s the procedure?” 

“T am not in any position to judge,’ an- 
swered Molly, her fingers beginning to fly 
again. These days she never knew whether he 
was ironical or merely whimsical. All the old 
familiar mental approaches seemed to be cut off. 

““Supposing the G. S. looks up in time and 
gives Blond Whiskers fifty-fifty?”’ interposed 
Lieutenant Wells. 

‘No; in my story the G. S. goes down and 
out.” 

“Supposing a policeman should come up?” 
suggested Licutenant Morton. ; 

‘“Oh, Blond Whiskers would merely say that 
he had seen the G. S. robbing the original 
victim. We are all liars, and the worse job we 
do is the lies we tell ourselves.” 

Molly lost a stitch. 

““You’ve said something!” cried Wells, 
springing up and dcing a one-step over to the 
talking machine. ‘‘Come on, let’s dance!’’ 
He whirled the record, kicked aside the rug, 
dashed back and swung Molly out upon the 
floor. 

“f wonder what is going on in Bob Win- 
throp’s head?” asked Molly. 

“Wheels!” answered Wells impishly. 
**That’s his hobby, anyhow.” 

“The Good Samaritan! I don’t suppose he 
heard a word of what we were originally talk- 
ing about.” 

“The old duffer thinks out loud half the 
time.” 

‘“No; he only pretends to.” 


HE head gardener came in with an arm- 

ful of wood that sparkled with rain. He 
spread out the wood to dry and departed. He 
ignored everybody. 

‘“‘T don’t recollect that man,” observed Win- 
throp. 

‘“‘He’s Borden’s father. Borden enlisted last 
month. The father was one of the village 
pacifists, but he’s coming around,” replied 
Mrs. Ellis. 

‘“‘He looks suspicious to me. He walked in 
and out as if we didn’t exist. Grouch! Too 
much crackers and cheese in the village gro- 
cery. He’ll miss the old stove this winter.” 

“Nonsense! There isn’t any more harm in 
him than there is in Molly’s Angora.”’ 

“T thought Molly’s Angora was dead.” 

“Tt is,’’ laughed Mrs. Ellis. “Thank good- 
ness, here comes Antoine with tea! Mortimer 
and Captain Falconet will soon be in.” 

The music stopped and the dancers flocked 
to the fireplace. 

The butler smiled amiably as he wheeled the 
tea cart up to the fireplace. He passed the 
cups, the cakes and the sandwiches. For all 
his years he moved lightly and gracefully. 
They were all fond of him, and the young folks 
called him Andy—a name bestowed by Molly 
when she was still lisping. In the old days—if 
the children were at play in the nursery of the 
big New York mansion—he would carry up 
cakes and watered tea to them, adding a spe- 
cial brand of cookies the children were fond of. 
Then he would go down to the drawing-room to 
attend the wants of the elders. Silent, quick 
of foot, of an anticipatory mind, he was per- 
haps the most finished butler in New York. 
Born a Swiss, he was a fluent linguist. That 
embarrassing aloofness with which English 
butlers went about their affairs was totally 
absent in Antoine Mallet. His air was gracious 
and complimentary; it put you at your ease 
immediately. He did not divide this gracious- 
ness; the ordinary guest and the celebrity both 
received the same attention. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 








WORLD'S FLATTEST FASTENER | _ 


eam YE PF LONG HOOK" EYE COMPANY RSI | || 


|_ DeELone 
Made in white and 
black, four useful sizes. 

; Try the tiny oo size 
; for chiffon and such 
: delicate fabrics. It 
locks securely, re- 
leases casily, without 
pulling the material. 


And you CANNOT 
sew it on wrong! 









































THE De LonG Hookano Eve Co. 


Manufacturers of Hooks and Eyes 
Safety Pins. Hair Pins 
Toilet Pins 


PHILADELPHIA,U.S.A. 
St.Marys,Canana. 





























MINCED SEA 


ams 


lor a Quarter-of-a-Century this inimi- 
table sea food from the pure, tide-washed 
sands of the Pacific Ocean has pleased 
with its marvellous salt-sea flavor and 
its dainty appearance. Highly nourish- 
ing too; almost an essential food for 
child and adult. Most excellent for in- 
valids. In soups, creamed, etc., a fulsome 
and appetizing food. 
Eat More Fish! 

Insist on ‘ Pioneer.’’ No 

others so good. Rec- 

ipe book free. Sample 

can for 20c. in stamps 


SEA BEACH PACKING WORKS 


101 Pacific Avenue 
Aberdeen, Washington 








You Can Be a Nurse 


Scholarships in Resident Two Year 
Course. Lowratesforhometrainingin 
THE HOSPITAL 
EXTENSION COURSE 


Instruction under physicians 
and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
experience. Send for free books. 











Philadelphia School for Nurses, 








2223 Ches:nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Escalloped Armour’s Oats 


1144 cups Armour’s Oats. 1% pound grated cheese. 

2 teaspoons salt. 2 eggs. 

4 cups boiling water. 1 tablespoon butter. 
Soft bread crumbs. 

Stir Armour’s Oats slowly into rapidly boiling salted 
water and cook for 20 minutes. Cool. Add well beaten 
eggs. Put a layer of Armour’s Oats into a well buttered 
baking dish. Over this sprinkle a layer of grated cheese. 
Alternate these layers until all material is used. Cover 
top with buttered crumbs and bake in a slow oven 
until crumbs are well browned. 


Armour’s Oatmeal Boston Brown Bread 


1 cup whole wheat flour. 2 teaspoons baking powder. 
4 cup white flour. 1 teaspoon salt. 


2 cups Armour’s Oats. 114 teaspoons soda. 
1 cup molasses. 1 cup hot water. 
1 cup buttermilk. 1 teaspoon sugar. 


Pour hot water over Armour’s Oats and allow to cool, 
then add molasses and buttermilk. Pour gradually 
into dry ingredients which have been well sifted to- 
gether. Beat well. Fill large, well greased baking 
powder cans 2-3 full. Steam 24% hours, then bake 
30 minutes. Excellent for peanut butter sandwiches. 
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Armour’s Oat Coffee Cake 


1 cup Armour’s Oats. 1 cup raisins. 


Y% cup milk. 3 tablespoons fat. 
1 pint bread sponge. 1 teaspoon salt. 
Y cup sugar. 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 


Flour to make a stiff dough. 


Scald milk; pour over Armour’s Oats and allow to 
cool until lukewarm. Add remaining ingredients and 
allow to rise until double in bulk. Form into loaf and 
let rise in pan until it reaches top of pan. Bake in hot 
oven for 10 minutes. Reduce heat slightly and bake 
30 minutes longer. When slightly cooled, brush top 
with thin frosting of powdered sugar and water. 


Armour’s Oat Mush and Rice 


1 quart boiling water. 1 cup Armour’s Oats. 
1 teaspoon salt. 1 cup rice. 


To rapidly boiling salted water, add washed rice and 
Armour’s Oats gradually. Cook directly over heat for 
10 minutes, then place in double boiler and steam for 
35 minutes. Pour into greased bread tin and when set 
and cool, slice and fry in hot fat or cn a griddle. Serve 
with syrup or preserves. 


Armour’s Oats Conserve Fuel and Time 


‘| SERVE Armour’s Oats to my family because they can be cooked in 10 to 15 
minutes. This means a big saving in fuel and the preparation of breakfast in far 
less time than formerly,” recently stated one housewife of many years’ experience. 


“And,” she added, “Armour’s Oats can be cooked in so many good, low-cost, 


nutritious ways that they are a real help in conserving wheat, meat and other foods. 


a 


Her experience is but typical of that of thousands of other thrifty housewives. 


ARMOUR'S OATS 


The Satisfying Economy Food 





You will never appreciate how delicious oats can be until you try 


Armour’s Oats. They are a universal food equally good for breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner, when prepared according to the worth-while 


recipes on every package. 


Armour’s Oats can be satisfactorily mixed with wheat, rye, barley or 
rice flour and can be successfully combined with all shortening and 


leavening agents. 


Order a package of Armour’s Oats today from your grocer and test 
for yourself their superior quality. ; 


Trade Supplied by 
ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Armour’s Toasted Corn Flakes are made from pure, 
white corn—thoroughly cooked, toasted and ready 
to serve. Packed in triple-sealed cartons. 
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The Only GUARANTEED 


Dress Fastener > 
Uf it injures the larment 


B SO-E-Z GUARANTEE 


Proper use of our correct size SO-E-Z snap, as nag 
hereon, will not injure any garment. If it does, the 
manufacturer, on receipt of satisfactory proof to that 
effect, will make good the injury to the garment. 

a 


This guarantee appears on the 
back of every card 


of SO-E-Z 
eal 


Sngp woth the Furtle Lac. 


The guarantee on the SO-E-Z card and the 
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= tag on ready-made garments are your pro- 
GARMENT tection against inferior snap fasteners. 
PROTECTED 


The SO-E-Z Spring Snap Fastener snaps like a snapping 
turtle—holds securely, yet opens SO-E-Z. Turtle back 
and rolled edge allow room for and prevent cutting of 
thread and fraying of most delicate materials. Lies 
flat—no protruding knobs. Large oblong holes make 
sewing on SOQ-E-Z. Made in six sizes. 


Proper use of out correct size of 
£-2 enap as printed hereon 
will mot injure hes 4 corment tt 
Wt dors. the manufacturer on re 
ceigt of satiutactory proof hd 
rant ened ity ee 80-8 
Fastener sizes as ‘hows. 
aoc. fon. Lace Net. Georgette 
4/0 Lawn, Light weight silk 


Crepe ae chine 
2/0 Silk, Alpaca Nuns Veviing 
c 












jutoy Ladies 
1/0 Pique. Broadcloth, Poplin 
masse 5 
# Medium and beavy woolens 


For identification, the name appears plainly on 
every SO-E-Z Snap. Send 10c for card of one 
dozen if your dealer cannot supply you. Men- 
tion black or silvered—and tell us the fabric on 
which you will use them, and we will send the 
proper size. 


Broadctot 
2 Allextra beavy weight woolens 


O-E-Z 


Snap with the Turtle Back 
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Se 2 Made in America by Americans 
Manufactured by The Autoyre Company 
Sole Distributors 
A. L. CLARK & CO., INC. 
652G Broadway, New York City 















































SAFE HARSH | 
CERTAIN UNSAFE 


DANGEROUS 
TEMPORARY 


Which Way for You 


Above are pictured three ways to 
treat corns. 


Blue-jay is the most certain. It is 
safe and gentle. 


Yet the unknowing ones experi- 
ment with harsh, mussy liquids or 
the dangerous razor. 

These two ways are temporary. 

But Blue-jay is scientific. The spot 
of medicated wax, discovered by a 
great chemist, soothes while it works. 


Place a Blue-jay Plaster on your 
throbbing corn tonight. 


Relief is instant. The soft felt 
pad stops the pain by relieving the 
pressure. 

In 48 hours the medicated wax has 
saturatedthecorn—under- 
mined it toits roots—andit 
comes off painlessly, com- 
pletely. Nature responds 
quickly to such a gentle, 
corrective treatment 


Hardly acorncan resist. Ofcourse 
once in a while there is an old, 
stubborn corn which requires a sec- 
ond or third application. But such 
are rare. 


Blue-jay Plasters are made by 
Bauer @ Black, the great surgical 
dressing house. 


Try a Blue-jay Plaster now. Join 
the pain-free thousands who rely 
on Blue-jay. 


Once you: know Blue-jay, you'll 
never consent to have a corn again, 
nor to coddle it with temporary ways. 


The cost is slight, the application 

simple. 

Remember, we promise immedi- 
ate relief and a defense- 
less corn. 

Blue-jay Plasters are 
sold by all druggists—25c 
per package. Also 
Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


Blue-jay 


For Corns 
Stops Pain Instantly—Ends Corns Completely 


25c Packages at Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Chicago and New York 
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The Private Wire to 
Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


He was a conscientious steward. There were 
no wastes. Every bit of meat, every vege- 
table eventually returned to the table in the 
form of delicious soups and salads. He and 
the chef would map out the day’s meals with 
all the care of generals planning a campaign. 
At Comfort he won all hearts by a little 
thoughtful consideration which was not down 
in the orders of the day. Late at night he 
brought fruit to this guest, sandwiches to 
that, cakes to another, or crackers and milk. 
He was generally the last servant to retire. 
He assumed numerous duties which were not 
obligatory. 


"Se second cups were going around when 
Ellis and Captain Falconet arrived from 
town. Ellis dropped a bundle of newspapers 
into Molly’s lap and she divided them quickly. 
Otherwise there would have been war. Soon 
came a patter of comment. 

“Those Canadians are corkers!”’ exclaimed 
Jack. ‘‘They’re in the suburbs of Lens.” 

“ And here’s some more cannon going off at 
sea. They can’t get away from that idea. 
They can’t be made to see that if there were 
U-boats in these waters they would have 
lobbed shells into New York long ago, just for 
the fun of it.”” Wells turned to the sporting 
page. “Well, anyhow, the Giants have gath- 
ered the pennant. Nobody’ll catch them now. 
I wonder if.you and I, pack, will get a look-in 
at the World’s Series?” 

“One or the other, I hope,” answered Mor- 
ton, with a shy, serious glance toward his 
mother. 

“Hope!” said Winthrop. ‘There was never 
anything like this war for hope. Every time 
I pick up a fresh newspaper I hope Haig or 
Petain has broken through. It never wearies, 
this hope; the harder it is bruised and battered 
the fresher it springs to the attack. And it 
makes nephews and nieces kind and consid- 
erate to rich, grumpy old uncles.” 

Captain Falconet smiled down over his tea- 
cup. Decidedly he liked this man; he liked 
the drawl, the detached air; and he felt as- 
sured that below the crust of urbanity and 
imperturbability there was a quality of finely 
tempered steel. The captain knew the type; 
it was more or less familiar to him; but he 
was quite sure that Winthrop’s friends only 
thought they understood him. 

“Funny, how murders—some murders— 
never get cleared up or become forgotten,”’ 
observed Wells. ‘‘Here’s that Cloverdale 
Apartment mystery coming back to life again. 
The janitor died yesterday, and he confessed 
that he had rented the apartment to a woman 
for the night. The regular tenants were South 
for the winter. A handsome blond lady, he 
says, gave him a hundred for the use of the 
apartment. That’s near where you live, isn’t 
it, Bob?” 

“About three blocks away.” 

“The police haven’t solved the riddle, be- 
yond the fact that the victim was an obscure 


person, not worth all that trouble. You know 


what I think?” 

“What?” asked Winthrop, rising. 

“Why, the real victim—the intended vic- 
tim—put one over on the plotters and got 
away.” 

“That’s not a bad theory, Sherlock. So 
long, everybody! I’m going up for a snooze 
before dinner.” 

“Queer old codger,’”? commented Dick as 
the door closed behind Winthrop. “TI thought 
once that he was going to be a great inventor. 
Why doesn’t he buck up and do something for 
Uncle Sam with his engines?” 

“He has,” said Ellis gravely. “He has 
given outright all his patents to the Govern- 
ment. It is not generally known, and I sup- 
pose I ought not to have spoken.” 


N THE night the wind veered to the south. 

Thunder rocked the heavens; and there 
were blinding flashes of lightning. It must 
have been nearly one o’clock when Captain 
Falconet, fully dressed, stole downstairs. He 
was rather disappointed when he saw light 
under the study door. Ellis was at work. He 
would have to wait until Ellis went to bed. 

There were two doors to this study. One 
gave to the main hall and the other, which 
Ellis rarely used, gave to the living room. So 
the captain tiptoed into the living room and 
sat down by the window at the left of the fire- 
place. This window faced diagonally the stables 
and the garage. 

Occasionally a flash of lightning brought out 
the buildings so distinctly that the captain 
could see with astonishing clearness the sun- 
flowers and the hollyhocks. There came a 
clap which reminded him of the big mortars. 
Three flashes followed, one upon the other, so 
quickly that the whole garden, the brick paths, 
the stables and garage were visible for three or 
four seconds. What was that? A man, run- 
ning toward the garage! The captain waited 
impatiently for another flash; but when it 
came the garden was empty, the garage doors 
were closed as before. 

The captain forgot all about his prospective 
adventure—that which had brought him to the 
study door. He waited for the flashes, his gaze 
roving swiftly whenever they came. A quarter 
of an hour later he was thrilled by the vision of 
a man opening the garage doors. There was 
nothing recognizable: what the captain saw 
was more like a paper pattern of aman. Was 
this = same man he had seen a few moments 

gone 

o°This Frenchman was not a dodderer. Some- 
thing unusual was going on, and he purposed 
to find out what it was. Three minutes after 


this decision he stood on the kitchen porch, 
his cap snugly down and his military “slicker” 
over his shoulders. 

The rain beat down gustily. Sheets of it 
slashed and rattled against wood and stone. 
The thunder rumbled, but it was a long time 
before there came another revealing flash. 
The garage doors were closed; there was not 
a living thing in view. 

Resolutely the captain stepped off the porch 
and tramped toward the garage. He rang the 
bell. After a little while a head appeared at 
the upper window—an imperfect representa- 


. tion of a head; nothing of the face could be 


seen. ‘‘What’s wanted?’’—grumpily. 

“Tt is I, Captain Falconet. Who goes out 
at night with the motorcycle?” 

“Miss Ellis, sir, if anybody.” 

“In storms like this?” 

‘*She’s afraid of nothing. She’s very plucky. 
I’ve seen her take a motor boat out in a living 
gale, sir, many a time. She knows more about 
engines than most men. Do you want me for 
anything, sir?”’ 

“No.” The captain was puzzled. ‘Sorry 
to trouble you.’ 

“That’s all right, sir,’’ replied the man at 
the window—Corrigan, the family chauffeur. 

The lovely Molly! Instantly the captain 
recalled Molly as he had seen her yesterday 
morning—a charming boyish figure in khaki. 
In a blinding storm like this! It did not seem 
credible. - 

Thus, when the next flash came, the cap- 
tain’s actual vision was obscured by the mental 
picture he had conjured up. So the anxiety, 
not to say terror, in Corrigan’s face was unob- 
served. VI 


HE lovely Molly, risking her life in this 

substantial hurricane, thunder and light- 
ning! For the sport of it; for the satisfaction of 
that curious, indefinable craving of brave spirits 
to breast storms, court hazards! The captain 
very well understood this craving in men; but 
in a tender, lovely young woman it was in- 
credible. After one o’clock in the morning! 

“‘Name of a dog!” 

There came a tremendous shock and flash. 
He was compelled to stand still for a moment. 
Then he went on, guiding himself by his sense 
of location, for he was temporarily blind. He 
stumbled against the porch steps. Cautiously 
he reéntered the kitchen. He continued on to 
the main hall, where he hung up his cap and 
“*slicker.”” Then he knocked on the study door. 
It was opened shortly. 

“Why, Captain,” cried Ellis, “I thought 
you'd gone to bed long ago. Good heavens, 
you’ve been out in the rain!” he added, as he 
whiffed the cool, sweet odor of rain. ‘‘What 
has happened?” 

“Let us sit down, my friend.”” The captain 
drew a chair up to the desk, while his host 
brought out a box of cigars. “I am going to 
ask you a trifling favor, even if it is a strange 
one. You will be struck as though by thunder. 
Still, I must satisfy myself. Will you please 
see if your daughter is in her room?” 

Ellis set down the cigars. ‘Molly? Of 
course she’s in bed. On a wild night like this? 
What have you seen—heard?” 

“I shall wait here,” said the captain, smil- 
ing. He selected a cigar and lit it. 

“‘You wish me to find out if Molly is in her 
room?” Ellis was plainly bewildered. ‘‘ You’re 
not a man to make such ‘a request without 
good cause.” 

“T have good cause. I shall wait in this 
chair for you. If she is not in her room I shall 
laugh at myself and go to bed. If she is in 
her room I shall still go to bed, but I shall not 
laugh. Go, my friend.” 

“You refuse to tell me what this is about?”’ 

‘Sometimes I am stubborn. I am Breton.” 

Ellis rumpled his hair, perplexed beyond 
measure. And yet he sensed the fact that there 
was something of sinister importance behind 
this curiosity regarding Molly’s whereabouts 
at this hour. Molly? What had the child been 
doing? 

“Very well,” he said. He left the study, 
went upstairs and knocked on Molly’s door, 

*his heart beating a jump or two above normal. 

“Who is it?” 

Ellis sighed with relief. ‘It is I, Molly, 
your father.” 

The door opened. Molly stood before him in 
her kimono. ‘‘ What is it?” 

“Did I kiss you good night? I’m getting so 
absent-minded these days. Did I kiss you?” 

“Did you kiss me good night? Good gra- 
cious, of course you did! Why, daddy, you 
never forget that.” 

“Well, now that I’m here, I might as well do 
it all over again.” 


AUGHING softly, Molly kissed him. ‘‘ Funny 

man! I sat on the arm of your chair for 

five minutes before coming up. Daddy, is any- 
thing worrying you?” 

‘*Sometimes you worry me, Molly.” 

“In what way?” 

““Your impulses. Sometimes it seems to me, 
and no doubt to your mother, that we’ve 
hatched a hawk. If a wild mood comes to you 
you surrender at once instead of subduing it. 
You ride that motorcycle at dawn and at mid- 
night. You go kiting along the roads a mile a 
minute. If anything should happen to you 
we’d never know where to look for you. 
You’re no longer a girl, Molly; you’re a 
woman. You might think of us a little.” 

“Why, Daddy Ellis! Why didn’t you say 
something about it before? Besides, I’m not 


CONTINUED ON PAGE & 
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See the New Designs at Your Dealer’s 


ONGOLEUM GOLD-SEAL ART- 

RUGS are made in a variety of 
beautiful designs and colorings. The re- 
productions herewith fail absolutely to do 
them justice. They must be seen to be 
appreciated. 


We suggest, therefore, that you clip out 
the patterns you like best, take them to 
your dealer, and have him show you the 
actual rugs. 


He will be glad to lay them out on the 
floor where you can see the full charm 
of the design. Only then will you thor- 
oughly understand why thousands of 
housewives just like you have said “‘ My! 
I never thought such inexpensive rugs could 
be so beautiful!”’ 


Congoleum Art-Rugs are durable and 
dependable, that is why every one car- 
ries our Gold-Seal Guarantee, which says 
‘‘Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back.”’ 


Not only are these rugs the most beauti- 
ful you can buy at the price, but they 
have many unique features. 


For instance, instead of a soft, absorbent 
surface to hold dust and dirt, they have 
a firm, washable surface that is absolutely 
sanitary and easy to clean. A damp 
mop is all you need to keep them fresh 
and attractive. 





340 
348 
342 


Congoleum Art-Rugs lie flat on the floor 
without any fastening. They are abso- 
lutely waterproof. 


Sizes and Prices 


Congoleum Art-Rugs are made in a wide 
range of sizes and patterns, offering 
appropriate rugs for every room in the 
house. Sizes and prices as follows: 

3 feetx414 feet ...... $1.56 each 


3 feetx6 feet ...... 2.08 each 
6 feetx9 feet ...... 6.25 each 
714 feet x 9 feet ...... 8.00 each 
9 feetx9 feet ...... 9.50 each 
9 feetx 1014feet ......11.25 each 


9 feetxiZ feet .. 260 12.50 each 
Have your dealer show you these money- 
saving rugs. If he cannot supply you, 
write us and we will. 


Look for the Gold-Seal Guarantee 


We illustrate above the new Congoleum 
Gold Seal. It appears upon the face of 
every Congoleum Art-Rug and upon 
every two yards of Congoleum Floor- 
Covering. Always look for the Gold 
Seal when you buy. It is your protection 
against inferior substitutes and gives you 
the full protection of our “money-back 
guarantee.” If you don’t see the Gold 
Seal, have the dealer show you the name 
*“Congoleum”” upon the back of the 
material. 
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Beautiful Rug Chart Free 


We want to send you a copy of our 
handsome Rug Chart showing the full 
line of patterns in colors. It tells the 
complete Congoleum story and shows 
you exactly how a Congoleum Art-Rug 
looks in use. Write today for your copy 
before you forget it. 


Congoleum Art-Carpets (3 yards wide) 


Here is an entirely new Congoleum Floor-Cover- 
ing, the latest addition to the famous Congoleum 
line. Congoleum Art-Carpets are made in patterns 
of de luxe beauty in 12 colors, something hitherto 
unattained in a low-priced floor-covering. The 
special 3-yard width offers a seamless, sanitary 
floor-covering for many rooms. Comes in rolls 
and retails at 90c. per square yard. Don’t fail to 
see these supremely beautiful Congoleum Art- 
Carpets at yourdealer’s. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Congoleum (2 yards wide) 
Made in a wide range of attractive designs for 
those who prefer this width in an all-over floor- 
covering. Absolutely waterproof, sanitary,and free 
from burlap. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. Price 75c. per square yard at all dealers’. 
Prices in the Far West and South are 15% higher than 


quoted; in Canada prices are 25% higher. All prices 
subject to change without notice. = 


a P Department of A 
Philadelphia um y San Francisco 


The Gani Company 


Chicago Boston 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. 
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DeLuxe Rugs 


FABRIC PATENTED JULY 18.1916 





“@O many guests have asked what 
makes my living room so cheerful- 
looking and so comfortable, and I tell 
them all that the secret lies on the 
floor—the CREX DE LUXE Rug.’’ 


CREX rugs come in a wonderful range of beautiful pat- 
terns and colors, making selectioneasy. They lie flat—are 
reversible—dirt, dust and damp proof—and economical 
enough to use in any room—the year ’round. 


SREX 


In the Regular 
and Herringbone 
weaves are equally 
durable, adaptable 
and economical, 
but more simple in 
design and color 
effects. Booklet 
tells the story. 











When buying—be sure you obtain the genuine. Ask 
to see the name C-R-E-X woven in the edge of 


Handsomely illus- 
the side binding. If it isn’t there, it isn’t a CREX. 


trated booklet in 
natural colors free 
on request. 


CREX CARPET COMPANY, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


“It’s a Practical War -Time Economy to Buy Crex” 
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RUBENS INFANT SHIRT 











No Buttons No Trouble 
Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 











Insures Baby’s Comfort 


Guards His Health 


HE famous Rubens Shirt slips on and off like a coat, 
saving baby the discomfort of having his shirt put 
on over his head. There are no buttons for mother 
to fasten. The adjustable belt assures a snug, close fit. 


may result in dangerous spring 
colds. 

Rubens Infant Shirts come 
in cotton, half wool, silk, silk 
and wool. Sizes from the first 
infant shirt up. 


Rubens Style Union Suits 


There are also Rubens Union 
Suits, made for little folks up to 
ten years old. Only two buttons— 
saving much trouble for kiddies’ 
little fingers and sewing on for busy 
mothers. 


These features are essential 
to comfort—the double thick- 
ness over chest and stomach is 
equally essential to health. 
This is where baby needs _pro- 
tection against the chills which 


The most comfortable, sensible 
undergarment for children’s wear. 
Materials, cotton, merino and wool. 

Write us for prices, if your dealer 
can’t give you the Rubens, and we 
will supply you direct. 


Rubens & Marble, Inc., 20 N. Market St., Chicago 





Be Sure 


It’s a— Infant Shirt 
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The Private Wire to 
Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


reckless. There is never any one around when 
I goout foraspin. It is the one thing that gives 
me pure delight—speed. Do‘you forbid it?” 

“No; but you might modify it; you might 
always let us know which way you go.” 

“T always leave word with Corrigan.” 

“ At midnight?” 

“Tf he’s awake. I see I must give you the 
true reason for my restlessness. What am I 
here? Anidler. I knit, yes; I arrange bazaars 
for the Red Cross; I make recruiting speeches 
in the village. But these efforts seem so futile. 
I want to go to France, daddy; I want to do 
my bit toward taking care of those poor broken 
bodies that once were men. And you and 
mother shake your heads. I want to go. The 
thing appeals to meso strongly that I do wild 
things in order to smother the longing. Let me 
go, daddy.” : 

“This house would be mighty empty with- 
out you.” 

“Please, daddy!” 

“ Are you sure it isn’t glamour?” 

“No. Captain Falconet has told me many 
strange things. It is a land of horror and terror 
over there. Why wasn t I born a boy?” 

“The Lord had his reasons, honey, and to 
my mind they were very good ones.” 

“You will let me go?” 

“Tl talk it over with your mother. Good 
night, little soldier.” 

He closed the door and with heavy heart 
returned to the study. He found the captain 
smoking dreamily. 

“Miss Molly was not out, then?” 


“No; she is in her room. Now, would you - 


mind explaining?” 


sk captain stood up and laid the cigar in 
the ash tray. His face was grave. “I have 
ideas. For the present I prefer to keep them to 
myself. I am in the dark, my friend. The 
moment I find light, I shall come to you. But 
it is better that you should go about your 
affairs as usual. Here I am free to go and come 
as I please. I can wander through the house 
without creating more than normal interest. 
If you did that, if you broke your routine, you 
would stir curiosity. You would alarm some- 
one. Write it all down as the whim of a soldier 
who is bored with clerical work, who longs to 
be yonder with his comrades.” 

“T would alarm someone,” repeated Ellis. 
He touched the broken cup of the Washington 
telephone. ‘Has this anything to do withit?” 

“Tf I told you anything now it would only 
distress you without clearing the atmosphere. 
Here is a list of your servants. Please write 
down the length of time each has been here.”’ 

This required but a short time. “‘ You won’t 
find anything except loyalty there, Captain,” 
said Ellis confidently, as he returned the list. 

“So I hope with you.” 

“Tt will come to nothing,” declared Ellis 
sturdily. ‘“‘Someone may have handled that 
telephone out of mere curiosity, knocked it 
over accidentally and, because of my strict 
orders, is afraid to confess.” 

““You were serious enough when you dis- 
covered the accident.” 

“That was because I hadn’t reasoned it out. 
Why should anyone here telephone to Wash- 
ington? The letters I write never contain any 
military secrets, never any real information 
about my business affairs. I spend a good deal 
of my time reading. It’s the only real oppor- 
tunity I have. I repeat, why should anyone 
telephone to Washington?” 

“What amazes me is that you have this wire 
here; it should be in your office.” 

“The real purpose of this telephone is a 
simple one. I do not use it to convey secrets. 
I am frequently summoned to Washington. 
It is far easier to catch me here than in New 
York, as you have reason to know. When Iam 
summoned I fly. My special car is always 
ready. They give me the right of way. But 
that anyone here should be talking to Wash- 
ington is absurd.” 

“But supposing someone in Washington 
was talking to someone here?” 

“To what purpose?”—rather impatiently. 


“AH! THAT is what I desire to learn. In 
France and in England we have learned 

our lesson. Here you still take in the viper and 
warm it at the fire. I distrust all things I do 
not understand. I feel that something is wrong. 
I am, if you wish, what the English call an ‘old 
wife.’ That is my Breton blood. Let me prove 
that my instincts are right or wrong. Suppos- 
ing there should be someone in your office you 
trust, who nevertheless may be betraying you? 
A message here, and relayed to Washington? 
The German keeps on finding out things and, 
great as your secret service is, it cannot prevent 
him. Take the narrow escape of your first 
expeditionary forces. Wireless? We have our 
doubts. They are communicating by some 
method we have not yet discovered.” 

“*T’d give a good deal to know what you saw 
in the storm to-night”’—shrewdly. 

‘‘ Allin good time. The wind is dying down.”’ 

““My poor war garden will look pretty be- 
draggled to-morrow.” Ellis sighed deeply. 
“T feel depressed. There is no guest I would 
not stake my honor on; and it is utterly im- 
possible to distrust any of my old servants.” 

““T am cynical.” 

““We may be making a mountain out of a 
molehill.” 

“Which is wiser than making a molehill out 
of a mountain. A free hand.” 

“T give it.” 

“So! Now let us talk a little'in my own 
tongue. My jaws ache with this eternal 
English.” 


Ellis laughed in spite of his worry. ‘‘ Suppose 
we rest both our jaws in bed?” 

This was exactly what the captain wanted, 
for he had something else to do this night. 

At the side of his bed, on the stand, the 
captain found a dish of California pears and 
plums. He ate them with relish. This would 
be a little attention from Antoine. You told 
him once what you liked, and after that you 
would always find your favorite dish at your 
bedside. Pears and plums from California, 
three thousand miles away! What a country, 
and what a people! 


E SAT down and went over the list of serv- 

ants, checking off those who had been in 
service a short time: A housemaid, a scul- 
lery maid and the two chauffeurs had been in 
the Ellis service a trifle under three years. 
Antoine Mallet, butler; Henri Picard, second 
man; William Dunham, valet; Mrs. Edwards, 
housekeeper; Francois Arvé, chef; Giles 
Hallowell, stableman—they had been in the 
family for from ten to seventeen years. The 
two chauffeurs were Irish. Corrigan ran the 
family car and Morrissy drove for Ellis per- 
sonally. The captain shook his head. Ellis 
was right. It did not seem possible that any 
of these servants was betraying his master. 
French, Swiss, English and Irish; there was 
not a sign of the Teuton strain anywhere. Yet 
someone had gone out in the storm on the 
motorcycle. Who? 

The man Corrigan, in charge of the garage, 
had been aroused from heavy slumber. The 
subdued truculence underlying his ‘‘ What’s 
wanted?” convinced the captain, well grounded 
in the temper of men dragged forth from warm 
blankets, that Corrigan had been sound asleep. 
It was now that the captain realized that he 
had missed a point. He should have gone into 
the garage and made certain that the motor- 
cycle was missing. A secret errand that not 
even a blinding storm could deter—for no man 
would ride forth on a night like this for play. 

The captain did not retire. On the contrary, 
he went downstairs again, stepped into the 
darkened study and settled himself comfort- 
ably in a chair some distance from the desk. 
The desk stood between him and one of the 
south windows. He was accustomed to these 
silent vigils in the dark. So he sat there and 
listened. He heard the desk clock tick away 
the minutes; he heard other sounds, muffled, 
here and there about the house, but nothing 
that suggested footsteps or turning doorknobs. 


NE hour went by; another; and soon ob- 

jects in the room began to take form. 
Dawn was approaching. With ashrug the cap- 
tain got up, yawned and stretched himself. Eh, 
well, he would try it again to-morrow night, 
each succeeding night so long as he remained at 
Comfort. If anyone was using the Washington 
telephone, sooner or later he would find out. It 
came to him that here was a proper hour to 
learn if the motorcycle was missing. If it was 
missing it would be a simple thing to hide in 
the tonneau of one of the cars and wait. He 
did not know whether the doors were self- 
locking or not. Anyhow, he determined to try 
his luck. 

He walked lightly through the house to the 
kitchen porch. The world lay like tarnished 
silver; the tone overlaid the gardens, the 
buildings and the fields beyond. In the east 
there was a thin vermilion ribbon. The air 
was still heavy with the sweet odor of rain. 
The captain filled his lungs with this refresh- 
ment. Then he ran to the garage and tried a 
door. It slid back with an audible rumble. He 
waited. If the chauffeur asleep upstairs heard, 
he made no sign. A moment later the captain 
was worming himself in between the cars, now 
stooping, now standing on tiptoe. He found 
the motorcycle. It was spotless; there was not 
a speck of mud on it anywhere. He was deeply 
disappointed. The discovery upset his deduc- 
tions. Absently he laid his hand on the leather 
seat—and drew it back with an ejaculation. 

“Name of a dog!” he breathed. His hand 
was wet. He smiled and wagged his head. 
Clever, wonderfully clever! Had he not obeyed 
the impulse to pursue ‘his investigation at this 
hour, no one would ever have known that the 
motorcycle had been used that night. Washed 
and cleaned and set in its appointed place! 
“Name of a dog!” 

But he had missed his man. If only the idea 
had occurred to him at the proper time—when 
he had quizzed Corrigan! The mystery might 
have been solved; at least, part of it. Still, his 
vigil had not been wholly wasted. He had 
learned that someone at Comfort had serious 
affairs under hand. 

He went out, closing the door gently. 
Casually his glance strayed to the gates, a 
hundred yards to the east. What he saw on the 
road beyond the gates caused him to cover 
quickly the open space and hide behind a clump 
of lilac bushes. 

A man was coming along the road. When 
he reached the gates, he swung one open and 
drew it behind him. He came up the brick 
driveway. A thousand times the captain had 
seen figures of men in that attitude—men 
returning from unsuccessful trench raids. The 
man approaching scarcely lifted his feet from 
the ground; he dragged them. His shoulders 
were bent, his chin down, and he was hatless. 
Nearer and nearer he came to the lilacs. 
Finally he passed. He was covered with mud; 
his face was spattered with it, his hair matted 
with it. Across his forehead lay an ugly bruise. 
The man was Winthrop. 
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Make the house look new 


A little paint will do wonders to improve the appearance 
of a house, and to make it more livable. 


Paint the exterior with one of the rich shades of Certain-teed House Paint. 
Decorate the interior with Certain-teed Flat Wall Paint in soft, warm 
tones. For the woodwork use Certain-teed Snow White Enamel. Re- 
finish the floors with Certain-teed Floor Stains, and renew the furniture 
with Certain-teed Furniture Stain. You will be delighted with the result. 
Be sure to get Certain-teed Paint, because it will last longer, look bet- >... 
ter, and cover more surface per gallon. 12 gallons of Certain-teed 
House Paint will equal in covering capacity 17 gallons of the average paint. 


FLOO 
The extra high quality of Certain-teed Paint is due to the use of an unusually large * R VARNISH ia 


amount of lead and:zinc, mixed with pure linseed oil, in scientifically correct proportions. 





! 
' 
MANUF FACTURE 


 & 
Siin- teed 


MANUFACTURED. iN 
USA By 
~eriain-teed 


Prod 
Certain-teed Products Corporation Corporation = 


Offices and Warehouses in the Principal Cities of America 
bc “al of 


Cert a | in- t eed 7 ie le Oe? 


Best quality materials; modern machinery and methods; 
skilled experts; manufacture on a scale that insures 
minimum costs; and selling in such volume that low 
prices are possible. This policy means better quality and 


Paints Varnishes Roofin lower prices in Certaln-teet ruins and Varnishes as it 
mca = g always has in Certain-teed Roofing 


Paint makers usu< ally base the price of all colors on the 





cost of the expensive colors. We b ch 
Specifications for reproducing the effect in this picture: Outside: Certain-teed House Paint No. 417 Ivory. Shutters: Certain-teed Window + Beg - ki e base the price of ea 
color on the cost of making that color. Our profits are 
Blind Green No. 443. Porch Floor: Certain-teed Porch & Deck Paint No. 450 French Gray. Interior Floor: Certain-teed Floor & Furniture Stains No. 31 theref bl d Cc d t 
Mahogany. Furniture: Certain-teed Floor & Furniture Stains No. 34 Walnut. Interior Walls: Certain-teed Flat Wall Paint No. 478 Shell Pink. Interior erefore more reasonable, and most Certain-teed paints 
Ceiling: Certain-teed Flat Wall Paint No. 474 Golden Buff. Stair Risers and Balustrade: Certain-teed Snow White Enamel. Stairway Tread: Certain- Cost you less than competing paints of anything like the 
teed oor & Furniture Stains No. 31 Mahogany. 


same high quality. 
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The Prince Charming 
of all Charming Taffetas ! 


F YOU saw this taffeta dress among a 
dozen others you could tell in a minute 
that it was a Drezwellsley Frock—even 

if you didn’t see the label! 


You’d know it by the beautifully em- 
broidered front panel of the waist orna- 
mented with quaint little wooden beads. 
You’d know it by the Georgette collar of 
contrasting color with picoted edge and 
becoming square neck; and by the girdle 
fastened in back with a broad bone buckle. 


You may choose this lovely frock, in 
Silver, Copen, Navy, Rookie, Taupe, or 
Tan; in sizes ranging from 16 to 40; and 
for only $18.50. 


Other charming models, appropriate a 
for every maid or matron, for every oc- eA 
casion—school, business, sport or social— 
and at prices just as moderate. 


Write for name of nearest dealer 


Free Style catalog D on request. Enclose 
15c extra for “‘ The Party Complete,” con- 
taining dozens of games, recipes and 
unique party ideas. 


THE DREZWELL CoO. INC. 
35 East 33rd St. New York City 


Unless you see the Drezwellsley e 
label you are not buying a “ 
a Drezwellsley Frock. cs S 
& over 
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Double~tipped SILK GLOVES 
HE beauty of your hands will be so en- 

















guarantee in every pair. At all good shops. 
Ask for Van Raalte Suéde Finish Gloves—equal to Kid, lower in price 


Niagara Silk Mills, 5th Avenue at 16th Street, New York City 
Makers of Van Raalte “Niagara Maid” Silk Underwear and Silk Hosiery 


—— i hanced by the “grace-line” design, the 
ee perfect fit and the lustrous silk of your 
— first pair of Van Raalte “Niagara Maid” Silk 
=> i Gloves that you will wear them always. 
=f Y They are double tipped for double wear—a 


























THE DESPISED 
DANDELION — 


By Lucile Brewer and 


Helen Canon 
(Of Cornell University) 


N A LAWN dandelions are out of place, just 

as spinach or rhubarb would be. Children 
can cut out these pests and add to their in- 
comes by selling the tops for food. The best 
plants, however, are found in fields or along 
ditches. The dandelion has a long, stout tap- 
root that may extend twenty inches or more 
into the ground. For this reason it is an ex- 
ceedingly hearty plant, and drought does not 
affect it. 

Near the surface of the ground the dandelion 
root is topped by a crown from which the 
leaves radiate. The flavor of this crown is ex- 
ceedingly good, somewhat resembling aspara- 
gus. Even if the leaves are old, the crown is 
good. 

When only the leaves are pulled the crown 
is left behind; therefore, when dandelion greens 
are gathered they should always be cut close 
to the surface of the ground, not pulled, in 
order that the crown may be obtained. 


PREPARING AND COOKING. Dandelion greens 
are as difficult to clean as other greens. They 
should be plunged into a deep pan or bucket 
full of cold water and rubbed thoroughly be- 
tween the hands. If the leaves are to be used 
fresh and uncut as a salad, care should be taken 
to prevent breaking them. They should be lifted 
from the first water and washed in clean water 
in the same manner at least three more times. 
They should then be drained and wrapped 
in a damp cloth, if they are not to be used 
immediately. 

On account of their bitter flavor it is gen- 
erally best to blanch dandelions—that is, dip 
them in boiling water, whether they are to be 
canned or only cooked. An easy way of doing 
this is to tie the leaves in a large piece of 
cheesecloth, plunge them into boiling water 
and let them boil for five minutes. They should 
then be removed, plunged into cold water and 
drained. 

If dandelions are to be cooked for immediate 
use the imperfect outside leaves should be dis- 
carded, because they are usually much tougher 
than the others. They should be cut or 
chopped, placed in a kettle, covered with boiling 
water and allowed to cook until they are ten- 
der—generally from fifteen to twenty minutes. 


Dandelion Sandwich Filling 


INCE fresh dandelion leaves and stems 

very fine; add onion juice, celery salt, salt 
and pepper for seasoning. Add sufficient salad 
dressing to make the mixture of the right con- 
sistency and spread it between slices of but- 
tered bread. 


Egg-and-Dandelion Salad 


“UT hard-cooked eggs in halves lengthwise 
and remove the yolks. Cut tender dande- 
lion leaves into small pieces; add one small 
onion, minced, and the yolks of the eggs. Mix 
the ingredients well with boiled salad dressing 
and fill the whites of the eggs with the mixture. 
Serve the eggs around a mound of lettuce or 
dandelion leaves or arrange them in a nest of 
the leaves. 


Dandelion-and-Apple Salad 


UT tender young leaves of the dandelion in 

small pieces. Add an equal quantity of 
tart apple cut into cubes and one teaspoonful 
of celery salt. Mix the salad well with either 
boiled or oil dressing, and serve it on dandelion 
leaves. 


Dandelion and Tomato-Jelly Salad 


1 Tablespoonful of 14 Teaspoonful of 
Gelatin Celery Salt 

1 Cupful of Cold Water 1 Teaspoonful of Sugar, 

2 Cupfuls of Hot Salt and Pepper 
Strained Tomatoes 1 Cupful of Dandelion 

1 Teaspoonful of Leaves, Minced 
Onion Juice Very Fine 


OAK the gelatin, until soft, in the cold 

water. Dissolve it in the hot tomato juice 
and add the other ingredients. Stir the mix- 
ture well and pour it into small molds which 
have been rinsed in cold water. Serve the to- 
mato jelly on a bed of dandelion leaves. Place 
about one tablespoonful of boiled salad dress- 
ing on the top of each mold of jelly. 


Dressed Dandelion for Jellied Salads 


1 Quart of Tender, 2 Tablespoonfuls of 


Inner Dandelion Vinegar 
Leaves ¥ Teaspoonful of 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Paprika 
Salad Oil 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 


“HILL the dandelion leaves. When they 
are crisp, shred them slightly and marinate 
them for half an hour by covering them with 
the dressing made by thoroughly mixing the 
remaining ingredients. Then arrange the leaves 
on a plate and serve plain or with the dande- 
lion and tomato jelly or any preferred jellied 
salad. 


Dandelions and Tomato Sauce 


5 Tablespoonfuls of \% Cupful of Strained 


utter Tomato 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Cooked Dandelions 
Flour Salt and Pepper 


N AKE a tomato sauce of the first three in- 

gredients. Add the greens and mix them 
well with the sauce. Add the seasoning. Turn 
the mixture in the shape of a mound onto a 
plate and garnish it with hard-cooked eggs or 
with thin slices of tomato. 








FASHIONED HOSE 


Made on special machines that 
widen the leg, narrow the ankle 
and shape the foot without 
seams. That's why you get 
both comfort and fit—the 
shape is “knit-in.” 


Made in Art, Silk, Mercerized, Lisle 
and Cotton. 


YOUR DEALERCAN SUPPLY YOU 


Booklet sent upon request 


BURSON KNITTING CO. 
84 Lee Street 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 




















ABSOLUTELY HON EY PURE 
Saves Sugar 


And honey has much greater sweet- 
ening power than sugar. Its use as 
a batter cake, bread or biscuit spread 
or in baking saves sugar and gives 
you an unequalled treat in delicious- 
ness. Use honey — Airline — from 
flower, to bee, to you. 


FA Sample For 10c 

either an individual jar of 
the extracted honey or a 
small comb in an airtight 
package, and 

Our Honey Cook Book Free. 
The A. I. Root Co. 
Medina, Ohio 
“*The Home of the Honey Bees"’ 


Help Save Wool 


The Government is demanding co-opera- 
tive efforts of the people for the conservation of the 
wool supply. It is scarce all over the world. That is one 
reason why prices of Axminster, Wilton and other rugs 
made from new wool have advanced almost beyond reach. 


Send Us Your 


Old Carpets 


Rugs and Old Clothing 


Wewill reclaim thewool in them byour special 
processof cleaning, combing, carding and re- 
spinning. Thenwe will dye them and weave 


New Rugs 


in the latest two-tone effects—any color 
7a you want, any size — totally different 
S and far superior to other rugs woven 
from old carpets. 


You Save 1/2 


‘A and get beautiful, reversible, seamless, 

fm .soft, bright, mew, Velvety rugs, guar- 
& anteed to wear many years. Money 
y back if not satisfied. Every order 
completed in three days. 


FRE. Writeforbook 
= of designs in 
= «colors, our liberal freight pay- 

ment offer and full information 


OLSON RUG CO. 
Dept. B-32 36 Laflin St.. Chicago, Ill. 
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VALUE 
$4 to $450 


CThe BOND Shoe 


O you want tosave money? Then 
don’t miss this wonderful oppor- 
tunity. Here are beautiful shoes, many 
in latest New York styles, others more 
conservative, that are guaranteed for 
comfortable fit and long-wear. You run 
no risk. Our word is our BOND. If 
your BOND Shoes are not satisfactory 
in every way your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. Remember, the BOND 
Shoe cannot be bought in stores. You 
buy them direct from the manufacturer at 


A BIG SAVING 


Actual $4 to $4.50 values at $3. You can’t 
get shoes of this high quality anywhere else for 
this low price. There are styles to suit all tastes 
and needs. High and low models, various 
height heels, button and lace, patent leather or 


dull. Send for our big catalog and see them 
for yourself. It’s FREE! 

Pictures from actual photographs show just 
how these shoes look. Select the pair you like 
best. Now is the time to send. It means a 
real saving on your shoe bill and you know 
how every dollar counts these days. This 
catalog tells you how to save money and yet 
wear better shoes. You ought to have it 
NOW. Fill in the coupon and mail it today. 
Better Shoes. Less Money. 


Big Catalog FREE @cryc: 


The Bond Shoe Makers, Dept. 101 
P. O. Box 654, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Send Catalog, “Better Shoes for Less Money,” to 


Name ; ae. 
St. or Rt. No. 
City —_______. Seae 

















Yiirner’s 
Rust-Proof 
Corsets 


Youthful ! 





$7, $1.25, #150 $2, 93 
and ry 3 








They Fit 


wae Every Corset Guaranteed 

























KAYS 
aah 

If your baby is not 
the picture of health 
and strength, try 
Eskay’s. 

We will mail you 
large trial package 
free on request. 
Smith, Kline & French Co. 

402 Arch Street 
© Philadelphia, Pa. 


























BEGIN Now 
TO SWAT THE FLY 


F SOMEONE told you that it was possible 

for you literally to catch flies by the barrel- 
ful, you would be a bit skeptical, would you 
not? But the truth of the matter is that it can 
be done and quite easily with the barrel fly 
trap which is shown just below. A common 
barrel, such as one can get from the corner 
grocer, is used, with a cone of wire screening 
fastened into the bottom end of the barrel and 
extending up into the barrel about one-third 
or one-half way. Cut off the apex of the cone 
so that there will be a hole about one inch or 
one inch and a half in diameter. It is through 
this hole that the flies will enter into the barrel 
proper. The top of the barrel is covered with 
wire screening fastened over a barrel hoop. 

The barrel should then be set in any place 
in the yard where you think it will do the most 
good, not only for yourselves but for your 
neighbors, and on blocks two to three inches 
off the ground. Any kind of bait, such as mo- 
lasses, sugar, etc., should be placed on the 
ground under the barrel. The flies will be at- 
tracted by the bait and, instead of leaving the 
same way they enter, they will instinctively 
fly up into the cone, being attracted by the 
light which is let in at the top. 

The trap can be left for four or five days to a 
week before emptying. As a matter of fact, it 
is better not to disturb it every day as there 
will be more flies attracted by those that are 
already present. The flies may be killed by 
putting the barrel in a tub of water or by suffo- 
cating them with smoke from newspapers, 
after covering the top of the barrel. 







This Simple Fly 
Trap Will Rid the 
Neighborhood of 
Millions of Flies 





HOMEMADE 
SCREENS FOR 
YOUR WINDOWS 


INCE it is an impossibility to kill every fly 
that would enter our homes, the next best 
preventive is proper screening of all doors and 
windows. The best-quality black mosquito 
netting may be used for windows, but doors 
should be covered with wire screening. Each 
window should be completely covered from top 
to bottom so as to permit both sashes to be 
raised or lowered as. desired and prevent flies 
and mosquitoes finding their way between. 
A clever handy woman evolved last year a 
simple screen and any of you could easily make 
one like it from the description which follows: 
Measure the height of each window and al- 
low at least six inches extra top and bottom for 
working. Buy enough good-quality black mos- 
quito netting for all the windows and also as 
many one-inch strips of pine or similar lumber 
as will be necessary. Four strips are necessary 
for each window, two the height and two the 
width of the window. The lumber should be at 
least 5-16 inch thick and may be 1 inch thick. 
Each strip should be cut one inch shorter than 
the part of the window it is to occupy. 

Place these strips on the floor so that their 
inner edges form a rectangle just the size of the 
inside of the window frame. The netting is 
stretched over these strips and tacked down 
with double-pointed tacks not more than eight 
inches apart. The excess netting should not 
be trimmed off until after the screen is put in 
position. The accompanying diagrams show 
you how to place the strips and mosquito net- 
ting, also position of the frame when finished. 

The screen is tacked against the side of the 
window frame, far enough out so as not to in- 
terfere with the movement of both sashes. 
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e Screen is Made 


and Adjusted 
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No Waste in Haste 





easily prepared. 








mothers spent in the kitche 


More than a hundred pure foods are sold 
under the top quality mark of the Armour Oval 
Label, the world’s greatest food mark. In many, 
all the work has been done. They are cooked, 
ready to serve. In all of them the labor of prep- 
aration has been carried as far forward as possible. 

Oval Label Package Foods, including Soups, 
| Meats, Fish, Fruits, Vegetables, Condiments 

and Beverages, offer a constantly changing menu, 
best in quality, high in food value, and save for 
| women the long hours of every day their grand- 


n. 


Write for our book, ‘‘The Business of Being a Housewife’’ 


This book will pay for itself several times over in the preparation of a 
single dish—many times over in a day’s meals. 
receipt of 10 cents (coin or stamps) to pay postage and packing charges. 
Address Domestic Science Dept., Desk 79, Armour and Company, Chicago. 


. PRODUCTS 


When Serving Armour Foods 
HE quick breakfast for the busi- 


ness man, the hasty luncheon, the 

‘*bite between meals,’’ the impromptu 
dinner —hospitality for the unexpected 
guest—these do not worry the housewife 
whose pantry password is the name 


The Big Name in Foods 
For Armour employs 57,000 men and women 


to take the drudgery out of your kitchen, to 
save your time, give you better meals, more 


It will be sent to you on 





Grape Juice 

Jams and Jellies 
Package Foods 

Including Meats, Fish, Vegetole 

Soups, Fruit, Vege- 


Condiments, Peanut 





Milk, Rice, Coffee, etc. Sausage 


Ask Your Dealer for These Oval Label Products 


keetBedé Oleomargarine Stockinet Star Ham 
Star Bacon 
“Simon Pure”’ 
Leaf Lard 


(Shortening) 
tables, Pork and Beans, Cloverbloom Butter 
Eggs 
Butter, Evaporated Devonshire Farm 








| 
ARMOUR +*: COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Member of United States 
Food Administration 
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Bright as Silver— 


Aluminum, of course, is the 
ideal kitchenware! When it is 
new, it is as bright and smooth 
as silver and easy to clean. 


You can keep it so for years if 
you are careful to use Bon 
Ami on the polished parts. 


(The other parts are purposely 
hardened to permit the use of 
coarse scouring-materials. ) 


Bon Ami does not scratch. It 
is for polishing and cleaning 
smooth, bright, delicate surfaces 
like mirrors, windows, copper, 
nickel, and polished aluminum. 


The “Directions for cleaning” 
on all these leading brands of 
aluminum voluntarily advise 
using Bon Ami: 


Wear-Ever Life Time Wagner Ware 

Potter Faultless Blue Grass Sweeneyware 

Griswold “Real Solid’’ West Bend 

“1892” Sterling Monarcast 
Bell XX Century 


‘Hasn't 
scratched 
yet!” 


Made in both Cake 


and Powder form 
























































Making Things for His 
Birthday 


And Others to Buy 


ITH the happy greetings which 

should reach each man in the 
Government service away from home, 
on his birthday, may be sent a small 
practical gift to mark the day. And 
we shall be glad to supply directions 
for making the sweaters, scarf and cap, 
and the addresses of the dealers in the 





Leather Cigar Case— other pleasing souvenirs suggested on Air Cushion With 
Gold Braid Band, this page. Please inclose ten cents, for Waterproof Leather 
With Color Stripe of service and postage, to the Needle- Case in Which to 
Rank work Editors. Carry It 















Of Special General Interest is 
AA This Bead Bag Made by a 

: rere Wounded French Soldier 
Birthday Box for a Child to 
Send—of Handkerchiefs 
and a Small Silk Flag, With 
Cap Lid 





New in Lightweight Scarfs 
and Caps are These of Jersey 
Cloth and Knitting, in 
Either Gray or Khaki 


Small Gold 
Locket With 
Sectional Fold- 


ing Circles 


A Gold and a Silver 
Identification Bracelet, 
With Plate for Initials 


Silver Identification 
Locket and Chain, With 
Place for Photograph 














Silver Whistles 
are Useful Officer’s 
Gifts Gold Whistle 





Gray Mercerized Thread 
Made This Vest, Suit- 
able for Spring Wear 


Ever-Ready 
Flint Lighter 





A Group of Use- 
ful Things Not 
Costly are the 
Stationery Case 
With Indelible 
Pencil and Leads, 
the Double Ciga- 
rette Case and 
Case for Games 














se 
-the qu 


All Knitting, in fa rere tort Well-Designed 


Sway 4i Worsted 


32 tata 








Lightweight Sweater of Jersey Cloth, With 
Knitted Bands of Worsted 
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as comfortable as brother’s! 


Lady Sealpax is a shapely athletic underwear 
modified and refined to suit your needs and to 
please your teminine fancy. 


But Lady Sealpax is masculine in its cool, loose fitting 
comfort, in its open athletic arm hole, in its strong 
but soft fabric. The ventilated waistband gives cool- 
ness at the waist line. The yielding elastic backband 
gives a new degree of freedom. The wide drawer is 
both cool and convenient. 

Ask your dealer for Lady Sealpax Union Suits. They 
come ready to put on—fresh from laundry to you in 
the sanitary Sealpax envelope at popular prices. If 
your dealer hasn’t Lady Sealpax, write us and send 
his name. We'll see that you are supplied. 

The Sealpax Company, Ladies’ Dept., Baltimore, Md. 


Also makers of Men’s Sealpax Athletic Underwear 
5 Be : nt SOR AS 
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At last—an underwear for you just S 
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Bright as Silver— 


Aluminum, of course, is the 
ideal kitchenware! When it is 
new, it is as bright and smooth 
as silver and easy to clean. 


You can keep it so for years if 
you are careful to use Bon 
Ami on the polished parts. 


(The other parts are purposety 
hardened to permit the use of 
coarse scouring-materials. ) 


Bon Ami does not scratch. It 
is for polishing and cleaning 
smooth, bright, delicate surfaces 
like mirrors, windows, copper, 
nickel, and polished aluminum. 


The “Directions for cleaning” 
on all these leading brands of 
aluminum voluntarily advise 
using Bon Ami: 


Wear-Ever Life Time Wagner Ware 

Potter Faultless Blue Grass Sweeneyware 

Griswold “Real Solid’’ West Bend 

“1892” Sterling Monarcast 
Bell XX Century 


**‘Hasn't 
scratched 
yet!” 


Made in both Cake 


and Powder form 
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Birthday 
And Others to Buy 


ITH the happy greetings which 

should reach each man in the 
~overnment service away from home, 
on his birthday, may be sent a small 
practical gift to mark the day. And 
we shall be glad to supply directions 
for making the sweaters, scarf and cap, 
and the addresses of the dealers in the 





Leather Cigar Case— other pleasing souvenirs suggested on 
Gold Braid Band, this page. Please inclose ten cents, for 
With Color Stripe of service and postage, to the Needle- 
Rank work Editors. 







Of Special General Interest is 
This Bead Bag Made by a 
Wounded French Soldier 


Birthday Box for a Child to 
Send—of Handkerchiefs 
and a Small Silk Flag, With 
Cap Lid 















Small Gold 
Locket With 
Sectional Fold- 


ing Circles 


A Gold and a Silver 
Identification Bracelet, 


With Plate for Initials 









able for Spring Wear 


With Indelible 
Pencil and Leads, 
the Double Ciga- 
rette Case and 
Case for Games 


pee A Group of Use- 

* fF ae feo ful Things Not 

oe. Fh Costly are the 

=| \ =| Stationery Case 
¥ 











All Knitting, in a New ind Well-Designed Lightweight Sweater of Jersey Cloth, With 
Knitted Bands of Worsted 


Sweater in Khal.i Worsted 











Air Cushion With 
Waterproof Leather 
Case in Which to 
Carry It 





New in Lightweight Scarfs 
and Caps are These of Jersey 
Cloth and Knitting, in 
Either Gray or Khaki 


Silver Identification 
Locket and Chain, With 
Place for Photograph 














} 
Silver Whistles | 
are Useful Officer’s 
Gifts Gold Whistle 
Gray Mercerized Thread Ever-Ready 
Made This Vest, Suit- Flint Lighter 
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as comfortable as brother’s! 


Lady Sealpax is a shapely athletic underwear 
modified and refined to suit your needs and to 
please your teminine fancy. 


But Lady Sealpax is masculine in its cool, loose fitting 
comfort, in its open athletic arm hole, in its strong 
but soft fabric. The ventilated waistband gives cool- 
ness at the waist line. The yielding elastic backband 
gives a new degree of freedom. The wide drawer is 
both cool and convenient. 


Ask your dealer for Lady Sealpax Union Suits. They 
come ready to put on—fresh from laundry to you in 
the sanitary Sealpax envelope at popular prices. If 
your dealer hasn’t Lady Sealpax, write us and send 
his name. We'll see that you are supplied. 








The Sealpax Company, Ladies’ Dept., Baltimore, Md. 


Also makers of Mon’ s Soclonn Athletic Underwees 

















t last—an underwear for you just \ 
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mm Front Lace Corset 
: Whether you judge corsets by 
your every test. 


Write for name of dealer if you 
don’t know him. 


The Only Corset 
with the 


_ Features 


Designed for ventilation, 
the Ventilo Back also re- 
moves pressure from the 
spine and permits genuine 
comfort. The Ventilo 
Front Shield prevents 
scoring of the flesh and 
allows greatest possible 
figure improvement. 


MODEL 2412 


THE CORSET PICTURED 
is designed for the average fig- 


ure. Made of brocade. Silk 

pager cnet low 

top. White or pink. 

p> Pi ae 

}: f i ak For sale in New York City and 
; } Philadelphia by John Wanamaker 





wn Stairs Store. 


a9 
NE Ourlatest catalog gladly 
A es mailed on request. 























Prices $2 and up. : 
INTERNATIONAL CORSET CO., 112 to 130 Union Street, Aurora, I. UW 














| Sashion's Savorites to r Spring 
| You will welcome their wonderful comtort 


| Perhaps you have never known that a shoe, so beautiful, so shapely 
as these new Red Cross models, can be perfectly comfortable, too. 
| The carefully cut shoe fits smoothly every curve of your foot. Yet 
the soft, pliant leather “bends with your foot”’ and makes each step 
| pleasant to take and graceful to see. | 








See these and many other popular priced models at your dealer’s, each the standard of value 
& its price. 





Write for Footwear Style Guide | 


—sent without charge. Illustrates and describes the correct models in all materials. With 
it we will send you the name of your Red Cross dealer, or tell you how to order direct. 


Address ‘THE KROHN-FECHHEIMER CO., 503 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. : ] 
MODEL No. 522. The** Man- MODEL No. 519. The ‘*Ar- MODEL No. 464. The “*Lu 
dalay.”” A very serviceable cadia.”’ Fashionable simplic- 








nine-inch lace boot with vamp ity and wondrous comfort— pump fulfills every require- 


ef dark tan calf, and feld- each perfection in this gra tid ment of fashion and dura- 
| | oxford bility | | 


Re (Toss Shoe | 


ESE eats nee oO 
oe 


cerne.”’ This dainty patent | 


| Look for this 
trade mark 
| on the sole 
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On the night set we betook ourselves to 
our town hall, to find there the biggest audi- 
ence assembled that the place could hold. 
Rich and poor, Protestant, Catholic, Jew and 
Gentile—Judith had asked them all. Mouth- 
to-mouth advertising, coupling together the 
names of Mr. Lester Sylvester and Mrs. Kirke 
Wendell, Junior, had done even more than 
Judith’s cleverly worded posters and news- 
paper notices. We were all hungry for some- 
thing to take us out of ourselves, though 
perhaps we were not all conscious of it. 

I shall never forget the first appearance 
of Lester Sylvester on that platform. I had 
feared lest he might be wearing evening dress, 
but he had not made that mistake. He looked 
very tall and slim and pale as he stood before 
us, and decidedly nervous. I found myself 
wondering uneasily whether he was going to be 
equal to the difficult task before him. Judith 
had elected to be his accompanist. I think she 
had not quite dared to trust that réle to any- 
body else on this first occasion. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen re 





Y HEART was in my mouth. Was Mr. 
Sylvester going to make a speech? What 
sort of a speech could Mr. Sylvester make? 

ses I can explain to you in no better way 
my position here to-night than to say that my 
recent hearing of one of our war songs—a very 
popular war song—has convinced me that 
some things that have not seemed possible are 
possible. Music of a very commonplace char- 
acter, according to all real standards, when 
coupled with words suited to the needs of the 
time and sung with—with a great spirit of 
comradeship and purpose, may become noble. 
Before we attempt the chorus singing for which 
we have come here to-night, I wish you to hear 
what I have heard. I know that I am taking 
our accompanist unawares when I ask this 
favor, but I am sure that, for the sake of the 
thing she has so dearly at heart, she will con- 
sent to sing for you as she has done for me, to 
show you what I mean.” 

I saw Judith flush deeply at the first words 
which told her what was coming, but then I saw 
her rally quietly to the demand. Not for noth- 
ing had she been trained in leadership, that she 
should fail to recognize her opportunity. And 
instantly I saw that Sylvester could not have 
done a wiser thing than this. 

The glorious young voice lifted in the stir- 
ring, compelling song. A song of the music 
halls it might be, but it had in it the subtle, 
indescribable quality of human appeal which 
sways hearts and wills. Not one of us but had 
heard it over and over, played by bands, 
hummed by schoolgirls, whistled by news- 
boys. But we had never heard it as we heard 
it now. Playing her own accompaniment with 
spirit and fire, smiling a little as she turned her 
face toward the audience, Judith poured out 
““Over There” like a young Joan of Arc who 
would lead us all with her where our sons and 
sweethearts had gone. 

When she reached the second chorus Syl- 
vester was beside her, and his wonderful voice 
joined hers. The instant the two had ceased, 
before the eagerly starting applause could get 
under way, the conductor’s baton was lifted. 

‘Sing it—every one of you!”’ he commanded, 
and held the baton high in air, waiting. 

When he brought it down, with the crash of 
Judith’s second chord, we were with him. I 
don’t know how we sang, but we did sing—all 
of us. Somehow we hadn’t been able to resist. 
The chorus dragged at first, but it thundered, 
and at the second verse Sylvester’s insistent 
baton had the most of us under his rule. We 
were watching him, we had no books, and he 
was leading—how he was leading! 





““T DIDN’T know the fellow had it in him,” 

Barry murmured to Kirke Wendell and 
me, who were on each side of him. This was 
later in the evening, when Sylvester, his thin 
face full of color now, his eyes on fire, his slim 
body expressing in every line the conductor’s 
resistless energy of dominion, had taken us 
through many ways and songs till we were 
pouring out our voices with every ounce of 
energy we had. We had sung “ Pack up your 
troubles,” and ‘‘There’s a long, long trail,” 
and “‘ Dixie’ —how we had roared through the 
swing of ‘‘ Dixie’? !—and ‘‘ Keep the home fires 
burning,” and many another. 

““My new daughter insists that everybody 
has it in him,” Mr. Wendell responded, 
proudly watching that daughter, his son’s wife, 
as Sylvester consulted with her for a moment 
at the piano. “‘I believe she’s absolutely right. 
Don’t you feel your courage mounting? No 
wonder our generals insist that our boys shall 
learn to sing in the camps and on the march. 
It heartens—it heartens—as almost nothing 
else can. Look at Mary Maloney over there!” 

I looked. Her little black hat with its stringy 
feather almost over one ear, her thin little 
Irish face all smiles, Mary Maloney had not 
yet closed her happy lips since the last song, 
which had been this: 


“For the long, long road to Tipperary 
Is the road that leads me home; 
O’er hills and plains, by lakes and lanes, 
My Woodlands! My Cornfields! My Country! 
My Home!” 


And then, beyond Mrs. Maloney, I caught 
sight of another face, and my eyes could not 
leave it. It was the face of the saddest mother 
of us all—the Rachel who would not be com- 
forted, though as yet she had no lost children to 
mourn. Two splendid sons had literally torn 
themselves, heavy-hearted, from her clasping 
arms, and gone away. Two younger sons were 
left, and a daughter, none of whom would 
leave her, and her husband stood devotedly 
beside her, but for five long months none of us 
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' 147 Columbia Avenue 
Also manufacturers of the famous West Stocking Shields. 





‘T’ve found a way 
to keep my hair wavy—and at 
the same time save money.” 


“*l’m able now to give more 
money and time to my Red 
Cross work. Instead of going 
to the Hairdresser, I use 


Bat eines 


**T can put them on in a minute 
and then by the time I’ve fin- 
ished dressing, my hair is waved 
as prettily as though I had 
slaved an hour over it.”’ 


| 
Over Fifty Million in Daily Use 
| 





: 


i 


West Electric Hair Curlers work 
without heat, and cannot injure 
your hair ine any way. They are | 
made of one piece of electrified steel 
and have no sharp edges. Guaran- | 
teed to last a lifetime or a new one 
free. Always clean and sanitary. | 


Card of 2—10c. 
Card of 5—25c. 


On sale everywhere at all good 
stores, or we will supply you direct 
if you will send your dealer’s name, 
enclosing the price in either stamps 
or money. 

“Guide toHairdressingatHome’’ free | 
with every order fora cardofcurlers. | 


| West Electric Hair Curler Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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MATERNITY 


“Mater Modes” Sent Free 
Write to-day to Dept. J. 5 


An informative book every ex- 
pectant mother should have— 
for the sake of appearance, health 
and economy. A suggestion of value 
onevery page. It will besentto you free 
by the famous originators and manu- 
facturers of maternity apparel. Ex- 
pert Mail Order Service. Now offering 


SPECIAL DRESS $295 
Special Price .... —— 
C230458—One-piece dress of sub- 
stantial cotton SERGE, a material of 
extreme durability and neat appear- 
ones. ser 3 _ — white piqué. 
olors: Copenhagen blue or 
wine, with black stripes. . . $2.95 
Order today, giving bust measure, 
length of skirt and color desired. 
Transportation prepaid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. 


Lane Bryant, 38th St. at 5th Ave., New York 
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ENGEL MFG. CO., CHICAGO 
Dept. D2 1456 Leland Avenue 


Save Your Kodak Prints 


Magazine and Post Card Pictures. Mount them in 
album, scrap book or on anything, anywhere, with 


Engel 


Aart Conners 


No Muss MILLIONS IN USE TODAY. 
No Fuss NO PASTE NEEDED 

Art Corners show pictures to best 
advantage. Insures them against 
loss. Just slip one on each corner 
of picture—wet ’em and stick ’em 
—that’s all. 


10: Buys 100 %..i! < 
Made in 5 Styles—8 Colors 


Including gold and silver. At all Kodak, 
Drug or Dept. stores or direct from us. 














Quick 
Clean, Artistic 
























School or High School. 
$1.80 doz. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 





AGI Sue DIN 3 
(CSAS ISIS 


MANUFACTURER TO YOU 
MADE TO YOUR ORDER 15c AND UP 


Catalog free, showing hundreds of new designs. Write today. T\ 


popular designs illustrated made with one or twoc 
ors best hard enamel. No. 3499 made with any 
letters and 2 figures: Silver plate 15c 
each, $1.50 doz. Sterling silver 30c 
each, $3.00 doz. No. 3492 made 
with any nameand date on band, of not 
more than 8 letters and 2 figures with 
remainder of pin lettered Grammar 
Silver plate 20c each, 
Sterling silver 35c each, $3.60 doz. 


350 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N. 






















Knobby Feet for Trays 
Make pin and brush trays with em- 
broidery hoops and for feet use 


Moore Push-Pins 


Gliss Heads, Steel Points 
Moore Push-le is Hangers, the Hanger with 
@ Twist, for fr-;med pictures, mirrors, etc. 
At Sta ionery, Hardware, Drug and 
(C Photo Supply stores. 
In Canaua 13c. Samples and 
Booklet Free. Write Dept. H. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HE most charm- 
ing face powder 
the house of Henry 
Tetlow has created 
in 69 years is 
PUSSY WILLOW. 
You'll like it not 
only for its charming 
odor but because it is 
transparent, and it 
stays on until you 
want it off. 
-Your dealer has it 
or can get it for you. 
Five shades. 50 
cents a box. 


Trial Portion Free 
or a miniature box 
sent for 10 cents. 


Henry TETLOwW Co. 
Established 1849 
Makers of 
Pussywillow Dry Shampoo 
500 Henry Tetlow Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Let me ain for u in Chicago, 
at Mandel’s,’ 1 st Gray’s 
invitation to those who deat come in person 
to Chicago’s great style center. Eleanor Gra 
will now look after your wants with indivie- 
ual care at Mandel’s. 

Constantly abreast the ever-changing modes— 
and expert at judging values—Eleanor Gray 
will purchase for you well, and wisely, too. | 
Write to Eleanor Gone freely and intimately, |/ 
describing the coat, dress, footwear, under- | 

wear—anything—that you may wish. | 

Samples of yard goods, too, she will gladly 
select and send for your approval. Or, if you 
have a problem of home decorating or furnish- 
ing, send your plans or complete details, and 
| she will have Mandel’s department of interior 
| decorating, recognized throughout the coun- 





try, outline a complete scheme of decoration 
| and suggest the proper furniture and draperies. 


| 
Write for Mandel’s 1918 | 
Spring Style Book | 

Write — for a copy, free. Requests for | 
Z| 


this book will be entered and filled in the order 
, they are received. eT Tonpeeineat B. 


| Mandel Brothers 
; _ Chicago U.S.A, d at 





















What shall I do to earn 
the money so necessary 
to the welfare and happiness of my anes ? 

This is a question thousands of women are asking themselves 
every day. They need more money—to meet the increased cost 
of living—to pay off a mortgage or buy a home—to educate 
theirchildren—to pay doctors’ bills—therearemany reasons why. 

Many of them have been helped in this proble m and now have 
money to spend and permanent assured incomes by becoming 
our representative and selling our 


Worlds Star 


Hosie 
Un erwear 
to their friends and neighbors. As we have shown them, we can 
show you a fine independent way to have more money to spend. 


We Have Helped More Than 15,000 
They are now enjoying large and prosperous businesses with 
constantly increasing sales. With our help their incomes are 
growing larger every day. You can do the same as they have 
done. Sell World’s Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit Underwear in 
your home town. No previous experience is necessary. Our 
advertising makes sales easy—the quality holds the trade. Write 
today! We give you protected territory and prompt deliveries. 
We have been in business here for twenty-three years. 








ee SES STAR KNITTING (7) 
DEPT. 32 BAY CITY, MICH. 
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MRS. REDDING 
SEES IT THROUGH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 


had seen a smile on her white face. Wherever 
Mrs. Blackburn went a black shadow had 
seemed to follow her, and it fell upon us all. 

* Kirke Wendell’s eyes had followed mine to 
Mrs. Blackburn. Suddenly he got up, went 
down the aisle to the platform, said something 
to Mr. Sylvester. I saw Judith’s quick smile 
and assent to the suggestion. Then I heard 
the announcement that we would end the 
evening’s singing with one of the great hymns 
of the world’s need. And while we sang it I 
watched Mrs. Blackburn. Ah, surely, this at 
least must strike home to that sad heart! 


“*O God, our help in ages past, 

Our hope for years to come, 

Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home: 

Under the shadow of Thy throne 
Still may we dwell secure; 

Sufficient is Thine arm alone, 
And our defense is sure.” 


LL this happened months ago. Since then 
our Community chorus has become a 
splendid, fixed joy to us all. Judith, in her 
great car, carrying it full of singers and fol- 
lowed by other cars, has spread the contagion 
to four small near-by villages. And in more 
than one country schoolhouse between, the 
songs are lifting the roofs of the little buildings, 
crammed to the doors with people who are 
finding out what song may do for them. As one 
musical leader puts it: ‘‘ America is singing!” 
And America is taking heart—strong heart— 
for all she has to face—heart energized by song. 
“Tt was a mighty big thing for one girl to 
do,” Kirke, Junior, wrote proudly to his young 
wife, and she wears the words like a military 
decoration on her breast. Just this evening she 
ran in, with Kirke, Senior, to tell us of some- 
thing that had made her very happy. 

““Mr. Sylvester and I were in the post 
office,” she said, “‘speaking of a new war song 
for the chorus, when Mrs. Blackburn came up 
to us. I’ve never seen the poor lady smile— 
I’d made up my mind she couldn’t. She gave 
us each her hand, and then to Mr. Sylvester 
she said this: ‘I want you to know that that 
foolish little song you always have us sing about 
packing up our troubles has somehow taken 
hold of my heart—and my’will. I had thought 
I couldn’t bear my anxiety’—here her eyes 
nearly filled as usual, but she held the tears 
back—‘but I wrote my boys that, for their 
sakes, I was trying to sing that song, because I 
was told they were singing it. And to-day I had 
a letter from them both—and—the things they 
said about my singing it And then she 
couldn’t say any more; but she looked straight 
up at him and smiled through her tears—and 
it was one of the sweetest smiles I ever saw!” 

We were all silent—a little choky, I think. 
Kirke Wendell put out his hand and laid it on 
Judith’s shoulder. She put up her hand and 
clasped it, her wonderful eyes brilliant. 

““The best of it is,” she went on at once, 
“‘that in answer Mr. Lester Sylvester, late bary- 
tone to His Majesty, so to speak, now leader 
of a small town Community’ chorus which, in 
spite of his best endeavors, will not always 
keep quite on the key, answered this: ‘My 
dear madam, what you say gives me the great- 
est happiness. I, too, had what seemed to me 
troubles—impossible to bear. But—the little 
foolish song, as you rightly call it, seems to me 
now to contain a great wisdom. And the joy 
of helping others, in this crisis, to pack up their 
troubles, has come to exceed—yes, it exceeds 
any joy of great applause I have ever known in 
past years.’ Then they stood and smiled at 
each other. And I—I just came away and left 
them smiling!”’ 

“‘“You—who have done it all,”’ said I. 





UT Kirke Wendell, who carries a tiny 

Bible of thin India paper always in his 
pocket, drew it out, and with a smile on his 
own face found and read us these words: 


And when he had consulted with the people, he 
appointed singers unto the Lord, and that should 
praise the beauty of holiness, as they went out be- 
fore the army. ‘. « nd when they began to 
sing and to praise, the Lord set ambushments 
against [the enemy]; and they were smitten. 


“Thus be it ever!” he said. ‘The great 
generals say that it’s the singing army which is 
invincible. And we—we—the great army far 
behind the trenches, must sing, too, if we 
would help them win.” 

“Oh, how we'll sing!” cried Judith. 

Then, after a little, we missed her from among 
us, as we sat before the fire. The farther end of 
the long living room, where the piano stands, 
was in shadow, and presently, as we talked, 
came a mere breath of music from that shadow. 
Our voices fell silent, that we might hear the 
rich, low tones. Kirke Wendell’s face, as he 
stared into the fire, grew very tender as he 
listened to the song our boys are softly singing 
in every camp, on both sides of the water: 


“‘There’s a long, long trail a-winding 
Into the land of—my dreams, 
Where the nightingales are singing 
And a white—moon—beams: 

There’s a long, long night of waiting 
Until my dreams all—come true; 
Till the day when I'll be going down 
That long, long trail with you.”’ 





IF YOUR HOME JOURNAL IS LATE 


F YOUR COPY OF THE HOME JOURNAL 

does not arrive promptly on the first day of the 
month, do not assume that it has been lost in 
transit. A large partofthe edition of THE LADIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL is transported by the Govern- 
ment in freight cars. With the terribly congested 
condition of the railroads at this time delays are 
inevitable. So, if your copy does not reach you 
on the first day of the month, wait a few days 
before writing to us. By that time it will prob- 
ably be in your hands. 
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FOR EVERY ROOM IN THE HOUSE 





Exquisite (olor Schemes 


of charm and livability can be built in every 

in your house with Kiearriax Linen Rvos 
help you. Covering the floor with the broad : 
panse of a single, rich tone, they give a decorat 
foundation as charming as it is enduring and « 
rect. Linen’s reputation for wear, you know; a 
you will find it in the Klearflax Linen Rug, thi: 
and heavy, with a weight of four pounds to the ya 


iia 


Linen’s affinity for pure, true color also comes int 

ing effect. It gives you the Klearflax colors—the dainty sha: 

rose and taupe and gray, so seldom found in floor coverings, % 

the deeper tones, the browns and greens and blues a : ™ 


Gtorious.y colored and long caring, Klearflax Linen R t 
reversible, mothproof, sanitary, flat-lying, easily cl 
heavy. At better class furniture and department 


earfla 
LINEN RUGS 


Woutp you like an expert’s advice on room do-:ora 

send for «The Rug and the Color Scheme.”” T h-pag 
shows you in full color a number of scenes and * 

may vary the schemes. It also explains clearly p 
plan any room. Write to our Duluth office f 


> » I » <a 


You can get Klearflax Linen Rugs in Taupe, ia B ( 
Grays, Browns, and Rose, in these sizes ani at these pr 


a7 x. 64 im. $4.50 é 

30 x60 in. 5.60 x 

a6 (492. Mi .«. ss See 

Ave 2 7ye . « + + s OSE 2x 

$4.00 per square yard in stock widths, any lengt i “ 


in far West and South. ) 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG COMPAN 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
NEW YORK OFFICE 212 FIFTH AVENUI 





FOR COLOR HARMON? AND LONG WEAB 
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Bright as Silver— 


Aluminum, of course, is the 
ideal kitchenware! When it is 
new, it is as bright and smooth 
as silver and easy to clean. 


You can keep it so for years if 
you are careful to use Bon 
Ami on the polished parts. 


(The other parts are purposely 
hardened to permit the use of 
coarse scouring-materials. ) 


Bon Ami does not scratch. It 
is for polishing and cleaning 
smooth, bright, delicate surfaces 
like mirrors, windows, copper, 
nickel, and polished aluminum. 


Made in both Cake 


The “Directions for cleaning” 
on all these leading brands of 
aluminum voluntarily advise 
using Bon Ami: 

Wear-Ever Life Time Wagner Ware 


Potter Faultless Blue Grass Sweeneyware 

Griswold “Real Solid’’ West Bend 

1892” Sterling Monarcast 
Bell XX Century 


‘**Hasn't 
scratched 
yet!” 
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Making Things for His 
Birthday 


And Others to Buy 



















ITH the happy greetings which 

should reach each man in the 
Government service away from home, 
on his birthday, may be sent a small 
practical gift to mark the day. And 
we shall be glad to supply directions 
for making the sweaters, scarf and cap, 
and the addresses of the dealers in the 














Leather Cigar Case— other pleasing souvenirs suggested on Air Cushion With 

4 | Gold Braid Band, this page. Please inclose ten cents, for Waterproof Leather 

: With Color Stripe of service and postage, to the Needle- Case in Which to 
Rank work Editors. Carty It 


wk 
4 
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Of Special General Interest is 

; This Bead Bag Made by a 
teaaamaess Wounded French Soldier 

Birthday Box for a Child to 

Send—of Handkerchiefs 

and a Small Silk Flag, With 

Cap Lid 





New in Lightweight Scarfs 
and Caps are These of Jersey 
Cloth and Knitting, in 
Either Gray or Khaki 





Small Gold 
Locket With 
Sectional Fold- 
ing Circles 





A Gold and a Silver 


Identification Bracelet, 
With Plate for Initials 


Silver Identification 
Locket and Chain, With 
Place for Photograph 


q] 














Silver Whistles 
: are Useful Officer’s 
Gifts Gold Whistle 





Gray Mercerized Thread 
Made This Vest, Suit- 
able for Spring Wear 


Ever-Ready 
Flint Lighter 






A Group of Use- 
Lh ey a ful Things Not 
S fu Fi ‘ Costly are the 


Stationery Case 
With Indelible 
Pencil and Leads, 
the Double Ciga- 
rette Case and 
Case for Games 
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All Knitting, in a New and Well-Designed Lightweight Sweater of Jersey Cloth, With 
Sweater in Khaki Worsted Knitted Bands of Worsted 
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GoryRiGuT — 





At last—an underwear for you just 
as comfortable as brother's! 


Lady Sealpax is a shapely athletic underwear 
modified and refined to suit your needs and to 
please your feminine fancy. 





But Lady Sealpax is masculine in its cool, loose fitting 
comfort, in its open athletic arm hole, in its strong HT 
but soft fabric. The ventilated waistband gives cool- { 
ness at the waist line. The yielding elastic backband 
gives a new degree of freedom. The wide drawer is 
both cool and convenient. 
| Ask your dealer for Lady Sealpax Union Suits. They 
come ready to put on—fresh from laundry to you in 
the sanitary Sealpax envelope at popular prices. If 
your dealer hasn’t Lady Sealpax, write us and send 
his name. We'll see that you are supplied. 

















The Sealpax Company, Ladies’ Dept., Baltimore, Md. 
Also makers of Men’s Sealpax Athle ; 
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hit. Front Lace Corset 


This Season 


Whether you judge corsets by 
quality, price, fit, novelty, or 
special features, you'll find 
La Camille meets your every test. 
Write for name of dealer if you 
don’t know him. 


The Only Corset 
with the 


lenlibe 


Features 


Designed for ventilation, 
the Ventilo Back also re- 
moves pressure from the 
spine and permits genuine 
comfort. The Ventilo 
Front Shield prevents 
scoring of the flesh and 
allows greatest possible 
figure improvement. 


MODEL 2412 


if Hh THE CORSET PICTURED 
iy is designed for the average fig- 
ure. Made of brocade. Silk 
trimming. Extremely low 


. Whi ink, 
Pace. ss 


For sale in New York City and 
Philadelphia by John Wanamaker 


Down Stairs Store. 
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Ourlatest catalog gladly 
mailed on request. 


Prices $2 and up. 
112 to 130 Union Street, Aurora, Ill. ud 




















H INTERNATIONAL CORSET CO., 








| | 
| Sashions Savorites tor Spring | 




















| ‘You will welcome their wonderful comfort 
| Perhaps you have never known that a shoe, so beautiful, so shapely 
as these new Red Cross models, can be perfectly comfortable, too. 
| The carefully cut shoe fits smoothly every curve of your foot. Yet 
the soft, pliant leather “ bends with your foot” and makes each step 
| pleasant to take and graceful to see. 
See these and many other popular priced models at your dealer’s, each the standard of value 
| at its price. 
Write for Footwear Style Guide 
—sent without charge. Illustrates and describes the correct models in all materials. With 
it we will send you the name of your Red Cross dealer, or tell you how to order direct. 
Address THE KROHN-FECHHEIMER CO.,, 503 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. ] 
{ MODEL No. 522. The** Man- MODEL No. 519. The **Ar- MODEL No. 464. The **Lu 
| dalay.”” A very serviceable cadia.”’ Fashionable simplic- cerne.”’ This dainty fatent 
} nine-inch lace boot with vamp itv and wondrous comfort— pump fulnlls every require- 
of dark tan calf, and field- each perfection in this gray hid ment of fashion and dura 
| mouse hid top oxford bility | 





| | Look for this 
| trade mark 


( Toss 


on the sole 


























MRS. REDDING 
SEES IT THROUGH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


On the night set we betook ourselves to 
our town hall, to find there the biggest audi- 
ence assembled that the place could hold. 
Rich and poor, Protestant, Catholic, Jew and 
Gentile—Judith had asked them all. Mouth- 
to-mouth advertising, coupling together the 
names of Mr. Lester Sylvester and Mrs. Kirke 
Wendell, Junior, had done even more than 
Judith’s cleverly worded posters and news- 
paper notices. We were all hungry for some- 
thing to take us out of ourselves, though 
perhaps we were not all conscious of it. 

I shall never forget the first appearance 
of Lester Sylvester on that platform. I had 
feared lest he might be wearing evening dress, 
but he had not made that mistake. He looked 
very tall and slim and pale as he stood before 
us, and decidedly nervous. I found myself 
wondering uneasily whether he was going to be 
equal to the difficult task before him. Judith 
had elected to be his accompanist. I think she 
had not quite dared to trust that réle to any- 
body else on this first occasion. 

“Ladies and gentlemen < 





Y HEART was in my mouth. Was Mr. 
Sylvester going to make a speech? What 
sort of a speech could Mr. Sylvester make? 

os I can explain to you in no better way 
my position here to-night than to say that my 
recent hearing of one of our war songs—a very 
popular war song—has convinced me that 
some things that have not seemed possible are 
possible. Music of a very commonplace char- 
acter, according to all real standards, when 
coupled with words suited to the needs of the 
time and sung with—with a great spirit of 
comradeship and purpose, may become noble. 
Before we attempt the chorus singing for which 
we have come here to-night, I wish you to hear 
what I have heard. I know that I am taking 
our accompanist unawares when I ask this 
favor, but I am sure that, for the sake of the 
thing she has so dearly at heart, she will con- 
sent to sing for you as she has done for me, to 
show you what I mean.” 

I saw Judith flush deeply at the first words 
which told her what was coming, but then I saw 
her rally quietly to the demand. Not for noth- 
ing had she been trained in leadership, that she 
should fail to recognize her opportunity. And 
instantly I saw that Sylvester could not have 
done a wiser thing than this. 

The glorious young voice lifted in the stir- 
ring, compelling song. A song of the music 
halls it might be, but it had in it the subtle, 
indescribable quality of human appeal which 
sways hearts and wills. Not one of us but had 
heard it over and over, played by bands, 
hummed by schoolgirls, whistled by news- 
boys. But we had never heard it as we heard 
it now. Playing her own accompaniment with 
spirit and fire, smiling a little as she turned her 
face toward the audience, Judith poured out 
“Over There” like a young Joan of Arc who 
would lead us all with her where our sons and 
sweethearts had gone. 

When she reached the second chorus Syl- 
vester was beside her, and his wonderful voice 
joined hers. The instant the two had ceased, 
before the eagerly starting applause could get 
under way, the conductor’s baton was lifted. 

“*Sing it—every one of you!” he commanded, 
and held the baton high in air, waiting. 





When he brought it down, with the crash of ° 


Judith’s second chord, we were with him. I 
don’t know how we sang, but we did sing—all 
of us. Somehow we hadn’t been able to resist. 
The chorus dragged at first, but it thundered, 
and at the second verse Sylvester’s insistent 
baton had the most of us under his rule. We 
were watching him, we had no books, and he 
was leading—how he was leading! 


“YT DIDN’T know the fellow had it in him,” 

Barry murmured to Kirke Wendell and 
me, who were on each side of him. This was 
later in the evening, when Sylvester, his thin 
face full of color now, his eyes on fire, his slim 
body expressing in every line the conductor’s 
resistless energy of dominion, had taken us 
through many ways and songs till we were 
pouring out our voices with every ounce of 
energy we had. We had sung “ Pack up your 
troubles,”’ and ‘‘There’s a long, long trail,”’ 
and “‘ Dixie’””—how we had roared through the 
swing of ‘‘ Dixie’ !—and ‘‘ Keep the home fires 
burning,” and many another. 

‘“My new daughter insists that everybody 
has it in him,” Mr. Wendell” responded, 
proudly watching that daughter, his son’s wife, 
as Sylvester consulted with her for a moment 
at the piano. ‘‘I betieve she’s absolutely right. 
Don’t you feel your courage mounting? No 
wonder our generals insist that our boys shall 
learn to sing in the camps and on the march. 
It heartens—it heartens—as almost nothing 
else can. Look at Mary Maloney over there!” 

Tlooked. Her little black hat with its stringy 
feather almost over one ear, her thin little 
Irish face all smiles, Mary Maloney had not 
yet closed her happy lips since the last song, 
which had been this: 


“‘For the long, long road to Tipperary 
Is the road that leads me home; 
O’er hills and plains, by lakes and lanes, 
My Woodlands! My Cornfields! My Country! 
My Home!” 


And then, beyond Mrs. Maloney, I caught 
sight of another face, and my eyes could not 
leave it. It was the face of the saddest mother 
of us all—the Rachel who would not be com- 
forted, though as yet she had no lost children to 
mourn. Two splendid sons had literally torn 
themselves, heavy-hearted, from her clasping 
arms, and gone away. Two younger sons were 
left, and a daughter, none of whom would 
leave her, and her husband stood devotedly 
beside her, but for five long months none of us 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 91 
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I’ve found a way 
to keep my hair wavy—and at | 
the same time save money.” 
““?’m able now to give more 
money and time to my Red 
Cross work. Instead of going 
to the Hairdresser, I use 






“ry Hair Curlers 

**T can put them on in a minute 
and then by the time I’ve fin- 
ished dressing, my hair is waved 
as prettily as though I had 
slaved an hour over it.’’ 


Over Fifty Million in Daily Use 
West Electric Hair Curlers work 
without heat, and cannot injure; 
your hair in any way. They are | 
made of one piece of electrified steel 
and have no sharp edges. Guaran- | 
teed to last a lifetime or a new one, 
free. Always clean and sanitary. 


| 
Card of 2—10c. | 
Card of 5—25c. 


On sale eyerywhere at all good 
stores, or we will supply you direct 
if you will send your dealer’s name, 
enclosing the price in either stamps | 
or money. 
“Guide to Hairdressing at Home’’ free 
with every order for a card of curlers. 


West Electric Hair CurlerCompany | 
147 Columbia Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Also manufacturers of the famous West Stocking Shields. 














MATERNITY 


“Mater Modes” Sent Free 
Write to-day to Dept. J. 5 


An informative book every ex- yd 
pectant mother should have— ra \ 
for the sake of appearance, health j 
and economy. A suggestion of value 
onevery page. It will be sent to you free 
by the famous originators and manu- 
facturers of maternity apparel. Ex- 
pert Mail Order Service. Now offering 


SPECIAL DRESS $995 
Special Price .... oe 
C230458—One-piece dress of sub- 
stantial cotton SERGE, a material of 
extreme durability and neat appear- 
7. Collar and cuffs = white piqué. 
Colors: Copenhagen blue or 
wine, with black stripes. . $2.95 






§ 
¥ ; 
i 
4 $ 


Order today, giving bust measure, 
length of skirt and color desired. 


Transportation prepaid. Satisfaction guar- 





anteed or money refunded. 


Lane Bryant, 38th St. at Sth Ave., New York | 


















ENGEL MFG. CO., CHICAGO 
Dept. D2 


Save Your Kodak Prints 


Magazine and Post Card Pictures. Mount them in 
album, scrap book or on anything, anywhere, with 


Engel 


srt Corners 


No Muss MILLIONS IN USE TODAY. 
No Fuss NO PASTE NEEDED 

Art Corners show pictures to best 
advantage. Insures them against 
loss. Just slip one on each corner 
of picture—wet ’em and stick 'em 
—that’s all. 


10: Buys 100 «:.:! 


4 
Made in 5 Styles—8 Colors 
Including gold and silver. At all Kodak, 
Drug or Dept. stores or direct from us. 














Quick } 
Clean, Artistic |} 







1456 Leland Avenue 














School or High School. 
$1.80 doz. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 





(OU ANSISY BIOSIS 


MANUFACTURER TO YOU 
MADE TO YOUR ORDER 15c AND UP 


Catalog free, showing hundreds of new designs. Write today. T 


popular designs illustrated made with one or two 

ors best hard enamel. No. 3499 made with any 5 
letters and 2 figures: Silver plate 15c 
each, $1.50 doz. Sterling silver 30c 
each, $3.00 doz. No. 3492 made 
withany nameand date on band, of not 
more than 8 letters and 2 figures with 
remainder of pin lettered Grammar 
Silver plate 20c each, 
Sterling silver 35c each, $3.60 doz. WO. A 


350 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 




















Knobby Feet for Trays 
Make pin and brush trays with em- 
broidery hoops and for feet use 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers, the Hanger with 
@ Twist, for framed pictures, mirrors, etc. 
At Stationery, Hardware, Drug and 

- Photo Supply stores. 

In Canada 13c. Samples and 
Booklet Free. Write Dept. H, 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HE most charm- 
ing face powder 
the house of Henry 
Tetlow has created 
in 69 years is 
PUSSY WILLOW. 
You’ll like it not 
only for its charming 
odor but because it is 
transparent, and it 
stays on until you 
want it off. 


Your dealer has it 
or can get it for you. 
Five shades. 50 


cents a box. 


Trial Portion Free 
or a miniature box 
sent for 10 cents. 


Henry TETLow Co. 
Established 1849 
Makers of 
Pussywillow Dry Shampoo 
500 Henry Tetlow Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cleanor: Sray 


“Let me shop for you in ieee 

at Mandel’s,” is Eleanor Gray’s ~) 
invitation to those who cannot come 1n person 

to Chicago’s great style center. Eleanor Gray | 
will now look after your wants with individ- | 
ual care at Mandel’s. 
Constantly abreast the ever-changing modes— _ | 
and expert at judging values—Eleanor Gray | 
will purchase for you well, and wisely, too. 
Write to Eleanor Gray freely and intimately, 
describing the coat, dress, footwear, under- 
wear—anything— -that you may wish. 

Samples of yard goods, too, she will gladly 
select and send for your approval. Or, if you 
have a problem of home decorating or furnish- 
ing, send your plans or complete details, and 
she will have Mandel’s department of interior 
decorating, recognized throughout the coun- 
try, outline a complete scheme of decoration 
and suggest the proper furniture and draperies. 


Write for Mandel’s 1918 


Spring Style Book 


Write today for a copy, free. Requests for 
this book will be entered and filled in the order | 


they are received. Address—Department B. _!| 


Mandel Brothers a@ 
Chicago USA x4 








Ww hat shall I do to earn 
e money so necessary 
the welfare and happiness of my family? 





is a question thousands of women are asking themselves 

lay. They need more money—to meet the increased cost 

ng—to pay off a mortgage or buy a home—to educate 

Idren—to pay doctors’ bills—thereare many reasons why. 

of them have been helped in this problem and now have 

spend and y rmanent assured incomes by becoming 

sentative and selling our 

Worlds Star 
Hosiery and KlamKnit’ 


Underwear 

r friends and neighbors. As we have shown them, we can 
u a fine independent way to have more money to spend. 
We Have Helped More Than 15,000 
ey are now enjoying large and prosperous businesses with 
tantly increasing sales. With our help their incomes are 
ng larger every day. You can do the same as they have 
Sell World's Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit Underwear in 
home town. No previous experience is necessary. Our 
sing makes sales easy—the quality holds the trade. Write 
lay! We give you protected territory and prompt deliveries. 

We have been in business here for twenty-three years. 





ORLDS strap ‘NITTING () — 
* DEPT. 32 _— BAY CITY, MICH. “S 




















MRS. REDDING 
SEES IT THROUGH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 


had seen a smile on her white face. Wherever 
Mrs. Blackburn went a black shadow had 
seemed to follow her, and it fell upon us all. 
Kirke Wendell’s eyes had followed mine to 
Mrs. Blackburn. Suddenly he got up, went 
down the aisle to the platform, said something 
to Mr. Sylvester. I saw Judith’s quick smile 
and assent to the suggestion. Then I heard 
the announcement that we would end the 
evening’s singing with one of the great hymns 
of the world’s need. And while we sang it I 
watched Mrs. Blackburn. Ah, surely, this at 
least must strike home to that sad heart! 


**O God, our help in ages past, 

Our hope for years to come, 

Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home: 

Under the shadow of Thy throne 
Still may we dwell secure; 

Sufficient is Thine arm alone, 
And our defense is sure.” 


Pee this happened months ago. Since then 
our Community chorus has become a 
splendid, fixed joy to us all. Judith, in her 
great car, carrying it full of singers and fol- 
lowed by other cars, has spread the contagion 
to four small near-by villages. And in more 
than one country schoolhouse between, the 
songs are lifting the roofs of the little buildings, 
crammed to the doors with people who are 
finding out what song may do for them. As one 
musical leader puts it: ‘‘ America is singing!” 
And America is taking heart—strong heart— 
for all she has to face—heart energized by song. 

“Tt was a mighty big thing for one girl to 
do,” Kirke, Junior, wrote proudly to his young 
wife, and she wears the words like a military 
decoration on her breast. Just this evening she 
ran in, with Kirke, Senior, to tell us of some- 
thing that had made her very happy. 

““Mr. Sylvester and I were in the post 
office,” she said, ‘‘speaking of a new war song 
for the chorus, when Mrs. Blackburn came up 
to us. I’ve never seen the poor lady smile— 
I’d made up my mind she couldn’t. She gave 
us each her hand, and then to Mr. Sylvester 
she said this: ‘I want you to know that that 
foolish little song you always have us sing about 
packing up our troubles has somehow taken 
hold of my heart—and my will. I had thought 
I couldn’t bear my anxiety’—here her eyes 
nearly filled as usual, but she held the tears 
back—‘but I wrote my boys that, for their 
sakes, I was trying to sing that song, because I 
was told they were singing it. And to-day I had 
a letter from them both—and—the things they 
said about my singing it - And then she 
couldn’t say any more; but she looked straight 
up at him and smiled through her tears—: and 
it was one of the sweetest smiles I ever saw! 

We were all silent—a little choky, I think. 
Kirke Wendell put out his hand and laid it on 
Judith’s shoulder. She put up her hand and 
clasped it, her wonderful eyes brilliant. 

‘The best of it is,” she went on at once, 
‘that in answer Mr. Lester Sylvester, late bary- 
tone to His Majesty, so to speak, now leader 
of a small town Community chorus which, in 
spite of his best endeavors, will not always 
keep quite on the key, answered this: ‘My 
dear madam, what you say gives me the great- 
est happiness. I, too, had what seemed to me 
troubles—impossible to bear. But—the little 
foolish song, as you rightly call it, seems to me 
now to contain a great wisdom. And the joy 
of helping others, i in this crisis, to pac k up their 


any joy of great poe olla I on ever know nin 
past years.’ Then they stood and smiled at 
each other. And I—I just came away and left 
them smiling!” 

‘‘Vou—who have done it all,” said I. 


] UT Kirke Wendell, who carries a tiny 
Bible of thin India paper always in his 
pocket, drew it out, and with a smile on his 
own face found and read us these words: 


And when he had consulted with the people, he 
appointed singers unto the Lord, and that should 
praise the beauty of holiness, as the y went out be- 
fore the army. And when they began to 
sing and to praise, the Lord set ambushments 
against [the enemy]; and they were smitten. 


“Thus be it ever!” he said. “The great 
generals say that it’s the singing army which is 
invincible. And we—we—the great army far 
behind the trenches, must sing, too, if we 
would help them win.” 

“Oh, how we'll sing!” cried Judith. 

Then, after a little, we missed her from among 
us, as we sat before the fire. The farther end of 
the long living room, where the piano stands, 
was in shadow, and presently, as we talked, 

came a mere breath of music from that shadow. 

Our voices fell silent, that we might hear the 
rich, low tones. Kirke Wendell’s face, as he 
stared into the fire, grew very tender as ‘he 
listened to the song our boys are softly singing 
in every camp, on both sides of the water: 


“There’s a long, long trail a-winding 
Into the land of—my dreams, 
Where the nightingales are singing 
And a white—moon—beams: 
There’s a long, long night of waiting 
Until my dreams all—come true; 
Till the day when I'll be going down 
That long, long trail with you. 





IF YOUR HOME JOURNAL IS LATE 


F YOUR COPY OF THE HOME JOURNAL 

does not arrive promptly on the first day of the 
month, do not assume that it has been lost in 
transit. A large partofthe edition of THE LADIEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL is transported by the Govern- 
ment in freight cars. With the terribly congested 
condition of the railroads at this time delays are 
inevitable. So, if your copy does not reach you 
on the first day of the month, wait a few days 
before writing to us. By that time it will prob- 
ably be in your hands. 
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FOR EVERY ROOM IN THE HOUSE 





Exquisite (olor Schemes 


of charm and livability can be built in every room 
in your house with KLeArFLAx Linen Rucs to 
help you. Covering the floor with the broad ex- 
panse of a single, rich tone, they give a decorative 
foundation as charming as it is enduring and cor- 
rect. Linen’s reputation for wear, you know; and 
you will find it in the Klearflax Linen Rug, thick 
and heavy, with a weight of four pounds to the yard. 
Linen’s affinity for pure, true color also comes into play with tell- 
ing effect. It gives you the Klearflax colors—the dainty shades of 


rose and taupe and gray, so seldom found in floor coverings, and 
the deeper tones, the browns and greens and blues as well. 


Gioriousty colored and long wearing, Klearflax Linen Rugs are 
reversible, mothproof, sanitary, flat-lying, easily cleaned, thick and 
heavy. At better class furniture and department stores everywhere. 


earfla 
LINEN RUGS 


Wov tp you like an expert’s advice on room decoration? Then 
send for «*The Rug and the Color Scheme.’’ This 36-page book 
shows you in full color a number of scenes and tells you how you 
may vary the schemes. It also explains clearly and simply how to 
plan any room. Write to our Duluth office for it—it’s free. 


You can get Klearflax Linen Rugs in Taupe, Black, Blue, Greens, 


Grays, Browns, and Rose, in these sizes and at these prices: 


S77 SA. Te ss ceo eae gO Gx 6 fh. 6. oo. eee 
BO £60) DN 5 6 ice - 16200 SION. « cs «+ 5 See 
26 x72 in. 8.00 Qx12f% .....20 WSs 
Ai S9e Ts os 6s BOO IRISH... se eo 


$4. 00 per square yard in stock widths, any length. (Prices somewhat higher 
in far West and South. 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG COMPANY 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
NEW YORK OFFICE —= 212 FIFTH AVENUE 





FOR COLOR HARMONY AND LONG WEAR 
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HE draperies at your win- 

dows are intended to lend 
color, cosiness and charm to the 
interior of your home. They are 
important enough to warrant 
the most careful choosing—and 
especially should they be so dyed 
that their colors cannot possibly 
fade. 


Sunfast 
require- 
soft 


Orinoka Guaranteed 5 
Draperies meet every 
ment — delightful colorings, 


OUR GUARANTEE: 


























x), inoka 


GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES 6 UPHOLSTERIES 


texture, glimme ering surfaces. 
The strongest sun cannot fade 
them; the most frequent tubbings 
leave them as beautiful as ever. 


Every color is absolutely guaranteed | 


not to fade. 


Insist upon the name “Orinoka”’ 

the genuine Sunfast. Guarantee 
tag attached to every bolt. Write 
for our booklet “ Draping the 
Home,” and name of your nearest 
dealer. 


These goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. If 


color changes from exposure to the sunlight or from washing, the merchant is 
hereby authorized to replace them with new goods or refund the purchase price. 


ORINOKA MILLS, Dept. 


A, Clarendon Bldg., 





G 100 Invitations or Announcements 
1D] $3, Postpaid. 50 Engraved Calling 
3 Initial Writing Paper, 50 sheets and Env. 

Announcements 25c per doz. Samples free. 


Cards $1. 
$1.35. Birt) 
ROYAL ENGRAVING CO., 814-A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 





(CALIFORNIA GROWN, (ighnsueres 
9 Wild Flower Seeds. 

Free 

package of Golden Poppy for stamped addressed envelope. 
Oroseed Company, 1801 10th Avenue, Oakland, California 


Collectionof tendistinct beautiful varieties, $1.00. 





Everblooming 


ROSES 


6 


American Beauty. The other five are: 
Soupert, soft pink; 
Whit: Cochet, 


bright yellow; 


snow white: 
Radiance, ros 





4 Ferns, all different... . 2 
The 5 Collections, 28 fine Plants in all, for only $1.00 


We pay all charges, 
Our 1918 Catalogue 


Safe arrival 


FREE TO ALL. Write for 


20° 


Including a plant of the wonderful new Climbing 
Clothilde | 
Red Cochet, rich red; 
Etoile de Lyon, 
pink. The six, all 
strong plants on own roots, postpaid for 25 cents. 


and satisfaction guarancees 
a copy to-day. 


| Rosemary, Bright Pink. 


Phey will all bloom this summer. 

6 Chrysanthemums..... 25¢ 
Try Some ( 6 Bedding Salvias...... 25c 
of These ) 6 Finest Carnations .... 25c 


| satisfaction. 


FAIRVIEW FLORAL COMPANY, Box 848, Springfield, Ohio 


New York, N. Y. 
ot WILL BLOOM 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 


A WOMAN FLORIST 


Hardy Everblooming 25 
Sent to any address post-paid; 
Madison, Pure Whit« 


R their own roots 
guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 
Mrs. B. R. Cant, Dark Carmine. 







Robin Hood, Clear Scarlet 
Rena Robbins, Clear Yellow. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


6c arnations, the “ Divine 
Flower,” all ey ors, 25c. 
6 Prize-Winning ¢ ‘hrysan- 
themums, 25c. 
6 Beautiful Coleus, 


3 Flowering Cannas,. ..... 
3 Choice Double Dahlias, 
3 Choice Hardy Iris, 

10 Lovely Gladioli, 

10 Superb Pansy Plants, 

15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, ali differe nt, 
Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. (Guarantee 

Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 


Miss ELLA V. BAINES, Box 46, Springfield, Ohio 








Try . 
Amolin 


EARN the satisfaction in 

_z using this absolutely 
harmless deodorant. Amolin 
is an unscented powder, easily 
applied and instantly neutral- 
izes all odors from perspira- 
tion. It doesn’t retard natural 
perspiration. It can’t stain 
your gowns. Amolin is a 
personal deodorant with many 
uses and possesses wonderful 
healing properties. It is so 
easy to keep sweet, fresh and 
dainty when you use Amolin. 
Use it freely. Keep it on your 
dressing table all the time. I 


AMOLIN CHEMICAL CO. 


Lodi, New Jersey 














Amolin. 
hasn’t it, write us. 


OST all druggists and 


department stores sell 
If your dealer 
































HIS FIRST 
STENOGRAPHER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 
“Tf you will please explain my duties,’”’ Nora 
suggested coldly. 

“*T will,”’ promised Dicky hastily. 

As an employer he was an ideal employee— 
he jumped whenever she spoke to him. After 
a while he managed to dictate a letter without 
stuttering. 

At home Nora told her folks that she had 
decided it would be better to get into a small 
business and grow up with it. Privately she 
hoped that “Elton, Everything Electrical,” 
wouldn’t prove a century plant when it came 
to growing. 

Dicky spent little time in his office those 
days. Nora kept him on his mettle. He had 
contracted to pay her eleven dollars a week 
until death did them part. For Dicky never 
thought of discharging her, and would not have 
even though she had spelt ‘‘ voltmeter”’ “ volt- 
meater”’ and he had to subsist on husks and 
live in the Wayfarers’ Home the while he paid 
her salary. Never, on the other hand, did he 
consider such a catastrophe as her asking for a 
raise. 

He did not know that Nora, as time passed, 
studied this fragment of wisdom: ‘ Merely to 
ask for a raise is futile. The applicant must be 
in a position to show absolute proof that she 
merits an increased salary. She should be pre- 
pared to show that she has: (a) increased her 
efficiency, so that she makes fewer errors or 
produces a larger output; or (b) that she has 

saved her employer money by perfecting some 

plan for improving the work, or economizing 
time, effort or expense in some way; or (c) 
submitted suggestions that increased his busi- 
ness. No progressive and fair-minded em- 
ployer can fail to see the justice of her plea, if 
backed by such arguments.” 


TORA was stumped. In the first place i t was 

futile to show increased speed in typing 
Dic ky’s correspondence, which never taxed her 
efforts, or in telling somebody who called, either 
in person or on the telephone, that Mr. Elton 
was out, but would be back at three-thirty 
would he care to leave a message? So that dis- 
posed of a and brought her, automatically, 
to the consideration of 6. The only sugges- 
tion concerning 6 to occur to her was that 
Dicky really might smoke less. When he got 
to figuring on a contract he forgot what he 
was doing and before long an area of burnt 
matches and tobacco ashes surrounded the 
paper he bent over. That seemed hardly the 
kind of suggestion on which she might base a 
reasonable request for a raise. 

This left only c. Apparently Dicky got all the 
business he could; he seemed quite indefatiga- 
ble about it. Still—Nora was quite desperate 
now—there must be other people’s customers 
whom he never went near. Perhaps if he 
should go near them There she came 
down flat. Nora was too sensible seriously to 
think she could secure an increase in salary be- 
cause she suggested that Dicky get other 
people’s customers away from them! 

She set her small, even teeth the harder; 
she was quite sure that where there was a will 
there must be a way. It might not be a grano- 
lithic pavement with signposts at convenient 
intervals, but she was determined to find it. 
Otherwise ‘Elton, Everything Electrical,” 
would prove a ‘ ‘blind- alley position. 

Nora’s relations with her employer were 
eminently businesslike. She knew that a ste- 
nogr rapher who wishes to be a success must 
mind her p’s and q’s, along with the rest of 
the alphabet, and Dicky was always figuring 
figuring to see how close he could venture to a 
bed-rock price and still take a margin of profit. 
He was at it early and late, going after all the 
business he felt he had a chance of landing. 

On the wall of the office he had a blue print 
of his biggest single ‘‘job’’—the seven-panel 
switchboard he had landed the day Nora went 
to work for him. 

‘Why don’t you get more like that?” 
asked. 

‘*T wish I could,” he said with fervor. 

This was a lead, a slight one, but the one 
tangible thing in sight. If she could only help 
him land a big order, an order even bigger 
than the seven-panel switchboard! 

Nora dreamed of that by day and even at 
night. In the meantime ‘Elton, Everything 
Electrical,” traveled along the groove in which 
it had been launched—a perfect example of a 
one-man concern, and apparently destined to 
continue as such—one of those myriad small 
businesses that net their hard-working pro- 
prietors anywhere from twelve hundred to two 
thousand a year. 


she 


‘HEN came the morning. As Nora scanned 
her newspaper on the way to the office she 
happened upon a brief paragraph which stated 
that the Chamber of Commerce had landed 
a new industry for East Boston. It was 
condensed into small compass and obscurely 
placed; but to her, in comparison, all other 
news paled into insignificance. Indeed, she 
read the paragraph quite breathlessly. One of 
the largest shoe manufacturers in fhe country 
had been persuaded to locate his plant on what 
had once been tidewater flats. Construction 
was to begin immediately. 

Nora decided that this was something 
“Elton, Everything Electrical,’’ would be 
interested in—a brand-new firm, which couldn’t 
possibly be anybody’s customer yet. And of 
course they would need just Joads of stuff— 
switchboards and such things. She would tell 
Dicky about it. And if he hadn’t seen it first— 
and she hoped he hadn’t—it would mean that 
she had ‘‘(c) submitted suggestions that in- 
creased his business.” 

Dicky was at his desk when she burst into 
the office. He looked up and smiled his greet- 
ing. He was still very shy and utterly formal, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 93 
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Wanamaker’s 
Special Kit 
$3.90 


Postpaid anywhere in the United States 


For the Boys in Khaki 
For the Boys in Blue 


Since the first days of the War the Wanamaker 
Store has studied all types of British hold-alls 
and American kits for the purpose of creating 
the most complete and compact kit for our 


boys. This kit contains the essentials: 
Military Brush Safety Razor Talcum Powder 
Comb Razor Blades Soap Box 
Rubber Sponge Shaving Stick Solidine 


Tooth Brush 
Tooth Paste 


Shaving Brush 
Sewing Outfit 
Trench Ointment 
Order the kit sent direct to camp or boat 
* and save time and money. 
This kit is one of the scores 4 articles fea- 
tured in the new WANAMAKEEF 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Ditates 
Sent Free Upon Request 
This book, ‘*Things Wanted by the Men in 
Service,’” gives a complete list of the articles 
your boy needs and wants whether he is “‘Over 
o “Over Here.”’ Address Dept. 215, 


There’’ or 
John Wanamaker 
New York 


Wash Cloth 
Carbolated Vaseline 





























—for little hurts 


An antiseptic liquid for cuts and 


scrapes. It forms a waterproof 
covering that protects the wound 
and allows it to heal. Carry it 
with you always. 

At all druggists. Or send us 30 cents 
in stamps for the larger size by mail. 


Be sure to get the genuine. 
glass bottles; 


Always in 
red-and-gold cartons. 


NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 
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This unique high chair can be turned into a fine pla 
table and chair on wheels—without taking Bab 
out of it. The high chair itself is very strong and 

built that it is impossible for Baby to tip it over 
Finished in beautiful ivor 
enamel, or in oak, 
mahogany or walnut. 


Happi-Tyme Nursery Furniture 
cribs, Play-yards, Dressers, etc. 
URBANA FURNITURE CO. 
Dept. L, URBANA, OHIO 
Dealers: Write 














imitation 


Write for free Booklet illustrating 
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CONVERTIBLE HIGH CHAIR 
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752—Dressing Sacque . $1.00 
753 —Boudoir Cap (made up) . 25c 
Soft silken Batiste in W hite, Blue or Pink 


OYAL = socl 


16,0. 


EMBROIDERY 





A truly escectiitial method of pur- 
chase—and it takes but little of 
your leisure time to add the dainty 
embroidery. 


“Everything is in the Package’ 


The made up or stamped article on 
materials of the highest quality, practical 
up-to-date styles—floss of the correct 
size and twist, complete instructions and 
always at moderate prices—25c to $2.00 
in U.S ; 

Insist upon Royal Society—Every pack- 



























age outfit or other needlework products 
bearing this trademark—MUST give you 
entire satisfaction. 

Embroidery Floss in every size in 
Pure White and complete lines of Fast 
Colors. Celesta—‘‘The Washable Arti- 
ficial Silk’’—Cordichet—‘‘The Perfect 
Crochet Cotton’’—White all sizes—Boil 
Proof Colors—Sizes 3-10-30-50-70. SIX- 
PLY Knitting Floss—White and Colors. 
Stamped linens, etc. 


Send for Illustrated Circular of 56 Designs 
Royal Society Products are Sold by 
Dealers Everywhere 


H. E. VERRAN CO., Inc. 























Union Square West New York 

















AZUREA 


~ The PERFUME o of Personality 


e Half revealing, half concealing, 
«but wholly appealing in its 
&? subtle. haunting fragrance, 
& which personalizes the user 
{ 4 10 cents brings adainty 

aN BEAUTY BOX with generous 

4 somples of AZUREA Face Powder 

% Seshet: Powder eed) Parfons 

*. 


paris] T.PiveR “nx - 


CHAS. BAEZ Sole Agent for U S and Conode, 
Dept AA 24 Eost 224 Street New York City 
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Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains 
Roth & Study, Architects, St. Louis 


50% Cheaper than Paint 
100% More Artistic than Paint 

Ps a int now cost. more than twice as much as Cabot’s Stains, 
i Painting costs more than twice as much as staining, 
ause the stains can be applied more than twice as fast, 
ising a wide, flat brush, or dipping. The coloring effects 
ey soft, deep. and transparent—not “ painty ""—on shingles, 

ling, or boards, and the creosote penetrates and thoroughly 
preserves the wood. You save half your painting bill, double 
the beauty of your house, and keep the woodwork sound by 
nsisting upon using the genuine 


. 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists 
2 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 523 Market St., San Francisco 
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HIS FIRST 
STENOGRAPHER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 





but he had only to close his eyes to vision her, 
at any time, from her trim tan boots to the 
severely smart—and severely inexpensive— 
hat she wore. (It became her wonderfully. 
Especially as her hair simply would curl 
around her small pink ears.) 

He had not seen the paragraph. Nor did he 
seem unduly excited when she pointed it out 
to him. “I wouldn’t stand a show,” he 
explained. 

‘“Why?”’ she demanded. 

“Because they’ll do business with the big 
fellows,” he said. ‘These big corporations 
rigs do. They wouldn’t pay any attention 
to m 

“Oh, ” she said. But her voice sounded flat, 
and Dicky knew that he hadn’t convinced her. 

He turned to his morning mail. The number 
of orders was gratifyingly large, but somehow 
he did not feel his customary glow. He 
glanced at her. Her back was toward him; but 
even her slim, supple shoulders seemed to say 
““Oh” in the same flat way. 

As he turned once more to his mail he felt 
strangely aggrieved. So far from giving him 
credit for building up a tidy little business in 
less than a year, she actually seemed to think 
there was something wrong with him because 
he didn’t go right out and land a smashing big 
contract! That hurt. So he tried to explain 
things. 

““About that East Boston plant,” he ven- 
tured; ‘the point is they’d know in a minute I 
was fourflushing and they’d call my bluff.” 

Nora turned around. 

‘“Why would you have to fourflush?” she 
demanded. 

““T couldn’t tell them I was trying to swing 
the whole thing on a shoestring, could I?” 

“Why not?” 

“Because they wouldn’t waste any time on 
me!” 

He was nearer to being impatient with her 
than he had ever been before and, womanlike, 
she resented it—and showed her resentment. 
“T’d try anyway,” she said, and returned to 
her typing. 


I ICKY took up a letter and stared through 

it quite steadily for almost a minute. ‘‘ Sup- 
pose they gave me the order? ”’ he then resumed. 
‘“‘T’d still be up against it. Just a switchboard 
for a plant that size would cost over thirty-five 
hundred. That means a lot of material, for all 
of which I’d have to get credit.”” He paused, 
but she wouldn’t speak. “I couldn’t get it,” 
he enlarged. 

“Why not?” 

Her attitude was absolutely maddening, but 
he strove to maintain an appearance of calm 
reasonableness. 

“Because I’m not rated as exactly top- 
heavy with money.” 

“If you had an order for the goods and 
could show that to the factory, wouldn’t they 
extend your credit? se 

‘They might,” he admitted. ‘“ But before I 
could get the order I’d have to prove that I 
was in a position to deliver. That’s where I’d 
get hung up. They ‘ll do business with one of 
the big concerns.’ 

“It seems to me that, if I were the president 
of a big business, and a nice’”’—she colored, and 
hastily amended—“‘and a young man came to 
me and didn’t try to fourflush, but said right 
out that he would figure as close as anybody 
else and he was sure he could swing it, I’d— 
I’d be decent enough to give him a chance.” 

Dicky smothered a groan. The more he 
reasoned with her the more hopeless she 
became. Imagine going to the president of a big 
corporation and talking to him like that! 

‘He d have me sent to the psychopathic 
ward,” he said with heat. 

‘‘T don’t believe it,” she retorted with even 
greater heat. 

It never occurred to either of them that he 
was her employer and would be fully justified 
in “firing” her on the spot. Indeed, Dicky had 
forgotten that she was his stenographer. They 
gazed angrily at each other and then turned, 
as though swung on a single pivot, to their 
tasks. 

Dicky took up the same old letter and stared 
through it into eternity and found it as black as 
a bottomless pit. Nora bit her lips and winked 
her eyelids and selected paper from her desk- 
drawer and proceeded to write her resignation. 
It made her madder still to find that something 
kept getting in her throat and that this inter- 
fered with her typing. 


FTER a time Dicky, who had no idea what 
= he was up to, but who had decided hedidn’t 
care where he went or what happened, rose 
and announced in a somewhat strained and 
unnecessarily tragic voice that he was going 
out. 

Nora nodded with an aloof dignity, and pro- 
ceeded to finish her letter. She sealed this in 
its envelope with great and unnecessary elabo- 
rateness and then reached a very feminine 
but utterly unbusinesslike decision. She would 
go at once. When he came back he would find 
her gone. She was wholly unconscious of any 

egotism in thinking this would mean anything 
to him. 

One by one she gathered her small effects 
from the drawers in her desk. Among these 
was a small penknife which Dicky had lent to 
her and which she had neglected to return. 
She pushed this to one side. Then she picked 
it up and hesitated and started to put it in her 
hand bag. A moment later she resolutely put it 
back in the drawer. Then, having resisted the 
almost overpowering temptation to steal a 
knife that was worthall of thirty-eight cents at 
any hardware store, she suddenly rested her 
arms on her typewriter and cried, thoroughly 
and completely. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 94 











Are the corsets you’ll love because they are made to measure along 
lines of- Fashion’s dictates, which insures a perfect fitting garment. 
They are really comfortable and afford unrestricted freedom because 
they are boned with NuBone stays of woven wire which bend easily 
flatwise or edgewise—this, you know, ordinary flat stays will not do. 


NuBone Stays 


Are made in several sizes and are unqualifiedly guaranteed to 
fully support any type of figure, from the stoutest to the most 
slender. They are patented and can be used only in NuBone 
Corsets. They are rust-proof, so the corsets may be washed 


frequently without injury. 


Guaranteed—NuBone Corsets are always accompanied by a 
written guarantee. If within one year a NuBone Stay rusts or 


breaks, new corsets will be given you free. 


Saving Money and Time 


NuBone Corsets save you money because they give long service 
and are moderate in price to start with. They save you time because 
An experienced 
corsetiére serves you in your home, charts your figure, takes your 
measurements. From this data your NuBone Corsets are made to 
give you the comfort and appearance you have been seeking. The 
Corsetiére personally delivers and adjusts your corsets. All this 
personal service and better corsets at a price any woman can pay. 


FREE—Write for 1918 NuBone Style Book. It's free and tells the 
whole NuBone story of how to improve your figure at no sacrifice of 
comfort, time or money. Better yet, ask to have a NuBone Corsetiére 
come to you at a convenient time and personally explain the advantage 


you do not go after them—they come to you. 


of NuBone Corsets. We'll send the book, too. 


The NuBone Corset Co., 
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Corsets Youll Love 


Because they give you the smart trim appearance 
you wish and do it so easily and comfortably. 

With them you have a sense of uncorseted freedom, with 
the added comfort of all necessary support, and the con- 
sciousness that your figure expresses individuality, ease 
and buoyancy. You feel and look just right in every way. 


Mi Lore 000€t) 


Made to Measure; Moderately Priced; 
Not Sold in Stores 


Corry, Pa. 
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Fifteen Years - 
on a Stair —_ 
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“Gest it with a Hammer 


~FLOOR VARNISH 


for Floors, Furniture and all Woodwork 
Now made in Eight Colors 


[0 chilarer backward through the flight of time fifteen years, the grown 
f aue of Mr. Arthur J. Soucie, Medina, N. Y., seethemselvesas little 
tots, playing on a stairway newly finished with ese? Floor Varnish. 


About this, Mr. Soucie says, ‘‘Fifteen 
years ago I applied ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish to 
the stairway in my home. The ‘‘61”’ 
stood up so well that I did not consider it 
necessary to refinish these stairs until a few 
weeks ago. You may be sure I refinished 
them with ‘‘61’? Floor Varnish.’ 

While this incident is not an every-day 
occurrence, it is an actual experience with 
**61”" Floor Varnish. There are, however, 
many other similar incidents on record, 
where ‘‘61’’. has withstood the countless 
footsteps for years, as well as many grueling 
tests in actual service. 


**61°” Floor Varnish stains and varnishes 


itralite 


usin WHITE ENAMEL 
The surpassing 
beauty and merit 
of Vitralite, the 
Long-Life White 
Enamel accounts 
for its use in 
the White House 
at Washington. 













OUR GUARANTEE: 











in one operation, making it universally use- 
ful around the house, not only for floors, 
but also for furniture and woodwork of all 
kinds. 

**61°° is sold in six attractive, semi-trans- 
parent wood-stain colors: Light Oak, Dark 
Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, Forest 
Green and also the Natural and Ground 
Color. These colors have the same long- 
wearing durability as the Natural or clear 
‘61°? which has been on the market more 
than a quarter of a century. 


Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 


finished with ‘°61°* and try the hammer 
test yourself on the sample panel. 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by architects 
and sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 


If any Pratt & Lambert Varnish Product fails to give 
satisfaction you may have your money back. 
PRATT & LAMBERT- Inc. 
VARNISH MAKERS 69 YEARS 
75 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 17 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


RATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
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Under Your Chin and Over Your Hat 
| The Silk Elastic Holds It Snugly in Place 


ROM Paris comes the beautiful j30-n2@)3 Veil—so chic, 
so becoming, so new! So easy to slip on! So comfortable! 

No tying— no pinning —no loose ends to blow in the wind — 

no ugly, bumpy knots. The silk elastic edge holds it firmly. 


693 VEIL 


IMPORTED FROM FRANCE 
“Just Slip it on! 


Paris says that all Veils shall fit smoothly — sans wrinkles. That 
is why the marvelously delicate yet durable j3o»m¢}3 Veils are 
so popular with the Parisienne. She wears them overa small 
hat and under a large one. Beautiful colorings and patterns 
with newest French scroll and flower spray designs in chenille 
and silk embroidery. 














Look for 


this envelope 





fay te 


web 


At the Notion and Veiling counter of any good 
store, in sanitary envelopes (each Veil guaranteed) 
10c, 25c, 50c. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will — upon receipt of his name and 10c. 













Silverberg Import Company, Inc. 
241 4th Avenue, New York 

















Reduce Your Flesh 
Exactly where desired by wearing 
Dr. Walter’s 

mous Medicated 


+ REDUCING RUBBER GARMENTS 


' Cover the entire body or any part. Endorsed by 
4 leading physicians. Send for illustrated booklet. 
Bust Reducer, Price $5. 
$2, as illustrated. 


Dr. Jeanne Y. Walter, Cor. 34th St. Sth Ave., NewYork 








High School Course - 


Learn at 
in Two Years Eaae 

spare time. 
Here is a complete and simplified high school course that vou can 
finish in two years. Meets all college entrance requiremenis. Pre- 
pared by leading members of the faculties of universities and 
academies. This is your opportunity. Write for booklet and full 
particulars. No obligations whatever. Write today—NOW. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 

Dept. P2014 Chicago, U. S. A. 





Chin Reducer, Price 











































Woodwork, Too, Can eS, 
Have the New D 
Hand-Rubbed Effect 


Many women have modernized thcir furniture 
with Velvo-Tone. You can give woodwork the 
same rich finish; or any painter will Velvo- Tone 
it for you. The cost is not great, for Velvo-Tone 
combines in one operation three separate pieces 
of work; stains, varnishes and produces the 


beautiful hand-rubbed effect. Be sure to get 




















For All Woodwork and Furniture 


Ask your dealer to show you Velco-Tone color card; 
or send us 30c for can large enough to finish two 
chairs. Choice of Old Oak. Golden Oak, Fumed 
Oak, Weathered Oak, Zarina Green, Black Flemish, 
or Natural. Send 35c for either Rich Mahogany or 
Dark Mahogany. Booklet on how and where to use 
Velvo-Tone on request. 


John Lucas&Co.,Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Office 221, 


























HIS FIRST 
STENOGRAPHER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 93) 


This all took time. And freshening her face 
and rearranging her hair took more time. She 
was still very anxious (of course she was!) to 
be gone forever before Dicky should return. 
But though he was out for almost three hours 
she was still there when he got back. 

He was so excited that he did not notice she 
had been crying. ‘‘I saw him—the president of 
that shoe company,” he announced. Answer- 
ing the astonishment which widened her eyes 
he added: ‘‘The Chamber of Commerce peo- 
ple told me he was at the Touraine.” 

“You saw him!” 


ICKY nodded vigorously. “TI put it up to 

him—just the way you said you would. He 

fell for it—hard! Why, he was a regular prince. 

He said if I’d give him a price he’d give me 
the contract, shoestring or no shoestring.” 

“You really saw him?” she asked, still un- 
able to credit it. 

“Saw him!” bubbled Dicky. ‘Say, you 
ought to have heard him laugh when I told 
him I’d have to do it on a shoestring. Said he 
had only a shoestring to begin with himself, 
and that now he made ’em by the mile. He 
kept me there for an hour, telling me how he 
started his business when he was just my age. 
And then Gradine came in 

“‘Gradine department store man?” 
asked Nora. 

“Yup. And Lissing—the shoe man, you 
know—introduced me. He said: ‘Henry, 
remember when you and I were starting on a 
shoestring? Well, here’s a young man who’s 
doing that now, and he isn’t afraid to say so. 
I’m going to give him some business, and when 
you get ready to build that new store of yours, 
remember how you felt when you were starting, 
and give him some business too.’”’ 

“Did—did Gradine say he would?” 

“He laughed and—say, I always thought 
that heads of big businesses were regular man- 
eaters, but he just said: ‘I guess we shoe- 
stringers ought to stand together, seeing as 
most of the present generation think shoc- 
strings are out of style.’” 

Dicky paused. The memory of that meeting 
still filmed his eyes and he did not really see 
her. The joy in her face was momentarily 
eclipsed for him (this is a business story, not a 
romance) by an inward vision. He was looking 
ahead. ‘‘ Why, the switchboard in Gradine’s 
new store will be an eleven-thousand job. If I 
get that—well, I’ll really owe it to you. If I’d 
gone there and tried to fourflush I’d never have 
had a chance.” 

He paused, and then added honestly: ‘I 
didn’t think I had a chance anyhow. I just 








wanted to prove that you were wrong. But I 
happened to hit them on the human side. You 


were dead right.” 


TL ERE was what Nora had worked for— 
absolute proof that she had ‘“‘(c) submit- 
ted suggestions that increased his business.” 
Why, she would have been justified in asking 
for fifteen a week on the spot! Instead she said, 
impulsively: “‘Oh, Dicky, I’m so glad!” 

The moment she spoke she knew she had 
committed the one unpardonable sin the book 
mentioned; she had permitted herself to be- 
come familiar with her employer! She had 
called him “‘ Dicky.’’ That was what had come 
of thinking of him by that name, even when she 
addressed him as Mr. Elton. She wondered 
what he thought of her; she couldn’t bear to 
look at him. ‘‘I—I meant,” she began miser- 
ably, her cheeks aflame. 

The vision that had held Dicky enthralled 
faded as pale moonlight before the glory of the 
dawn. He did not need to have her tell him 
what she meant. The daily miracle had been 
merged in the eternal. 

Somehow their fingers touched—and then 
Dicky knew that “everything electrical” i 
not to be measured in volts. Shyly, yet mas- 
terfully, he tried to draw her to him. And 
then—the door opened! 

Such (the most of what you read to the 
contrary notwithstanding) is life! 

Nora turned quickly aside and Dicky went 
to greet a customer, who stayed and talked 
business for thirty of the solidest minutes 
Dicky had ever experienced. 

Nevertheless, that which is to be will be. 
After the intruder left, Dicky deliberately 
locked the door and turned to where Nora 
stood, her lips breathless and her eyes reflect- 
ing a delicious terror. And if there was any 
business transacted during the next thirty 
minutes it was nobody’s except Nora’s and 
Dicky’s. 

And then, having permitted unusual, if not 
undue, familiarity upon the part of her em- 
ployer, Nora did as the book advised and 
resigned. 

A * s * 

Now she has a new and highly responsible 
position. And Dicky has a’ hundred-and- 
seventy-dollar mahogany desk and a private 
secretary. The latter has a squint and wears 
microscope-lensed glasses. 

Nora Elton trusts her husband absolutely— 
but she is wholly feminine about it. 





Home Journal Books That Help, 
at Little Cost 
Books That Will Help You With Your 


Needlework for Bazaars 


NEW PATTERNS IN CROCHET. Price, 15 cents. 

FOR THE MAN IN THE SERVICE (Designs for Sweat- 
ers, Scarfs, Vests, etc.). Price, 15 cents. 

THE BRIDAL LINEN. Price, 6 cents. 

GiFts THAT HAVE THE PERSONAL TOUCH. 

10 cents. 

For any of the books listed under this heading 
address the Needlework Editors, THE LapteEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, inclosing the price stated. 


Price, 






The new Monroe Book on 
Refrigeration tells how. 

It contains 32 pages of plain facts explaining 
why the average “‘ice-box”’ is so wasteful and 
how the Monroe cuts ice-bills 4 or more. 
Tells why the Monroe affords perpetual 
protection from the dangers of half-spoilt, 
germ-infected food, and will pay for itself 

many times over. 


MONROE 


SOLID 


Porcetain KEFRIGERATOR 


A handsome, expertly-built, lifetime re- 
frigerator for particularhomes, that is 100% 
efficient. The Monroe has dainty, snow- 
white food compartments—molded from 
one piece of genuine solid porcelain ware, 
with full rounded corners. They are clean 
and stay clean. No cracks, crevices or lurk- 
ing places for dirt, germs or decaying food. 
Not Sold in Stores — Shipped Direct (A746) 
From Factory Freight Prepaid— 
Monthly Payments if Desired. 

Write for the complete 
Monroe Book today. It’s free. 









































Monroe Refrigerator Co. 
74 Benson St., Lockland, Ohio 











Stout Women 


“Modes” Sent Free 
Write today to Dept. J4 


The only book issued showing authori- 
tative fashions specially designed to fit 
and become stout women, no matter 
whether tall or short. 

It will be sent to you free by the largest 
manufacturers and retailers of smart 
clothes for stout women. 

Expert Mail Service. Now offering 


SPECIAL COAT $1495 


Special Price . 
men’ Ss wear serge 


C310447—Coat of 
Has long lines with fancy circular side 
pockets. Half belts at front and back. 


Skeleton lining of self material. 
Colors: Navy or 
black. Price $14.95 
Order today, giving bust measure 
and color desired. 
Transportation prepaid. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 


Lane Bryant, 38th St. at 5th Ave., New York 
SEND US YOUR 


Old Carpets 


Rugs and Old Clothing 


We Dye Them and Weave 


Welvety Rugs 


Beautiful new rugs in the latest two- 
tone effects, any color you want, any 
size—totally different and far superior 
to other rugs woven from old carpets. 


You Save 1/2 
- We reclaim the wool in your old car 
pets, rugs and old clothing, no matter 
_ how badly worn, and make you a 
new rug at a big saving 
Money back if not satisfied 
Every order completed in 
three days. 
” FREE Write for book of de- 
signs in colors, liberal 
freight payment offer and full infor- 
mation. QLSON RUG CO. 
36 Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 




























Spreading— 
No Trouble— 
THEY DIE 
OUTDOORS! 


Just crumble up a 


Rat Bis-Kit 


about the house. Rats will 
seek it, eat it, die outdoors. 
Easiest, qufickest, cleanest 


way. 35c. All drug- 
gistsand general 
stores. h 
roache 
m THE RAT BISCUIT ©. and wate! 
Springfield, O.,U.S. bugs use 
Z Rat Bis-Kit 
Paste in Tubes 
—35c. 


BIG SAVING ON "FUEL WITH MY 


Ress FirelessCooker 


— Besure to get my special low factor 
price. Saving in fuel is now every 


pre de — A Se s duty and my Rapid saves 











two-thirds fuel cost. Saves on food. 
Better living. 

30 Days’ Trial Free 
Test my Rapidthoroughly. Money 
back if not satisfactory., Alu 
minum-lined throughout. Fu 
set of aluminum utensils. Ask 
for free book of recipes. 


William Campbell Co. 
Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 














OU CAN establish a good business of your own by taking 
the agency for our line of House P~esses and Piece Goods. 
Easily sold. Good profits. Experience unnecessary. Sam- 





ples free. Exclusive territory. Write now. 


DELMAR CO., 1478 Williamsbridge Rosd, New York 
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#"™ A harmonious 
“6 wall covering 


Se GANITAS, in styles for every 
cet ee room, enables you to select 
zs a color or pattern to harmo- 
nize with the furniture and 
-«q rugs to best advantage. 
é Sanitas is a cloth wall cov- 
ering, finished in non-fading 


5 


= ree 


There are plain, dull-finished 
colors as well as decorative 
patterns in great variety. 


If Sanitas becomes soiled, 
simply clean it with a damp 
cloth. 


Decorators and dealers 
everywhere sell Sanitas. Look 
for the trademark on the back 
‘ of the goods. 
oi Write for Booklet 
f. and Samples 
and address the Manufacturers of 
SANITAS MODERN 
WALL COVERING se 
320 Broadway, Dept. 1, New York aad 


ew 


Ge = MODERN #s 
2A SAWAL COVERINGS 
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You, too, 
will enjoy its 
delightful appeal 


S an addition of ele- 
gant refinement to 
the bath, or asa refresh- 
ing, welcomeagentinthe 
sick room, you will find 
the delicate pungency 
of this exquisite toilet 
water agreeable and 
completely satisfying. 

For over a century this 
wonderful Eau de Cologne 
has been universally used 
by persons of discrimina- 
tion who insist upon dis- 
tinction in their toilet ac- 
cessories. 

Made in America . _by 
the makers of No. 4711 
White RoseGlycerineSoap 
and No. 4711 Bath Salts. 
No. 4711 Eau de Cologne 
is the original product— 
the same today in its su- 
perior qualities as when 
refined people first ac- 
claimed it. 


Made in U.S.A. 
MULHENS & KROPFF 
Dept. K 
25 West 45th St., N. Y. 

















Why delay putting your children in 
Trot-Mocs? For service they are un- 
beatable. The weather-proof, flex- 
ible Trot-Moc soles develop and 
strengthen the muscles of the feet. 
TheuppersofIndiantanned Moose 
are soft yet extremely tough. No 
detail is overlooked to make 


these the best shoes in the world 
for children, yet they are 


oe \ — Moderately Priced 
POSTPAID el 
if your dealer 


Other styles for women 
cannot supply you. 


and men; all wit 
ILLUSTRATED SPRING FOLDER FREE ON REQUEST 

















Trot-Moc comfort. 
ASHBY-CRAWFORD CO., Dept. A, Hudson, Mass. 








When Help is Scarce 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April, 1918 





House-Cleaning Step and Labor Savers 








- By Pressing Two Latches, This Step- 
Saving Tray Becomes a Table 


A 122-Pound Flour Bin Saves Time and 
Flour by Sifting Into a Measuring Cup 














No Matter What Dreaded Bit of Housework You Have to Do, You Can Find a Brush for It. 
Cleaning Bathtubs are Brushes 4,5 and 6. Brushes 1 and 16, With Long Handles, Wash Win- 
Gets Dust From Window-Frame Crevices. 
(12 and 13), Long and Short Handles, Brushes Down Walls. A Tightly Wired Whisk (14) 
Will Clean Tufted Furniture and Carpeted Stairs. 
Brushes (8 and 10). No. 11 is for Pictures. 


dows; 17 Scrapes Off the Water. No.9 














This Dishwasher Saves an Hout’s Labor a 
Day; Hot Water Whirls Over the Dishes 







In a Divided Dishpan Finer Glassware is Washed and 
Rinsed Without Extra Stretching of Arms 








This Vacuum Sweeper is Used as a 
Broom; it Draws Dust Into a Readily 
Detached and Emptied Bag 


A Brush 


for Cut Glass, 2 or 7. For Sink or Refrigerator Drain Pipe, 3; for the Sink, 19. 








For 


| training or are past 7 age limit, 


For Radiators are Dustless and Flat Bristle | send us your name anc 


To Polish a Waxed Surface, 18; for Silverware, 15; 





Get a Grip 
on ECONOMY! 


—say Runkel’s 


Prove it to yourself— just 
serve one-half the amount 
of food that makes up your 
usual meal, but allow a 
cup or two of RUNKEL’S 
Cocoatoeachperson. You'll 
gain the same amount of 
nourishment at practically 
half the cost—because 
RUNKEL’S, you see, has 
more real food value than 
most meats and vegetables. 

And that ‘“‘chocolaty” taste 
makes Economizing so delightful ! 


If your grocer hasn’t Runkel’s on 
hand today, send us his name and 10c 
for Family Taste Size (16 cups)—or 
25c for 40-cup size. ; 

‘*Book of Tasty Things’’—containing 
delicious recipes suggested by Edouard 
Panchard, famous chef of the Hotel 
McAlpin of New York, will be sent free 
on request. 


RUNKEL BROTHERS, Inc. 
410 West 30th Street, New York 


Save —for VICTORY 
Buy War Savings Stamps 


“Runkel's 
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with that ChocolatyTaste 
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| We Babies Demand 
| STEWARTS 


UPLE 


SAFETY PINS 
ASK TO SEE THEM ‘AND LEARN WHY, 
a 1. The double head allows -@ i A 


point to fasten from either side 












2 pop womis the tabric 
himg in the head and prevents 
sind tbe 


ine g, sharp bevelied point passes \ 
sanity th gh any cloth, but cannot bead ‘ 
1 «tis ined Cinets tn ihicaag sila ™ 4 
» comes next ta cloth, no posible chance of \ | 
at ing \ 
* annot rust, extra stiff and strong, doesnot bead 


To be sure of absolute satisfaction, buy 
your Safety Pins at the store display- 
ing this sign. 








ptoge 








1. The double head allows point to fasten from 
either side. 

2. The tongue prevents the fabric from catching 
in the head and prevents the points slipping 
through. 


3. The long, sharp beveled point passes easily 
through cloth, but cannot bend. 

4. ‘The guard covers the coil spring at side which 
comes next to cloth; no possible chance of 
catching in spring. 


Send 2c stamp and name of dealer for 
Free Sample Card 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
Bh asad Wisoustield, N. J 


S MANOQEULALUQUABERESTULE uA LOSSS RUN UU 
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BECOME AN URSE 


Our graduates earn $15 to $25 a week. 
F YOU want to become a nurse but 
cannot spend three years in hospital 


address on a ! 

postcard. We will mail our yearbook 

explaining the C. S. N. Correspondence 

and Home-Practice Method of studying 

trained nursing at home, with a book of 

actual renee F Szhoriences. 
Chautauqua School 






of Nerdag, 315 Main St. Jamestown, N. Y. 
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BIAS TAPE 


HOSE adorable little 

frocks that are priced so 
appallingly high can be easily 
copied! Trimmed with Omo 
Bias Tape, the simplest little 
tub dress is transformed to a 
dainty, Frenchy model. 


_ It comes wrapped in its dust- 
proof package—in different 
weights and in 13 widths. You 
should never be without Omo 
Bias Tape in your work basket 
for trimming, for binding 
seams and buttonholes—in fact, 
its uses are countless. 


Send for our booklet 6B—*‘In Fancy 
Work and Dressmaking.”’ 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 








Book of Home Designs 
Book of Interiors 
Both Free 


These two books will give you many a 
beautiful practical idea. The first contains 
photographs and floor plans of many ar- 
tistic homes. The second is devoted ex- 
clusively to interior woodwork and shows 
in color many handsome interiors, inex- 
pensively secured through the use of 


North Carolina Pine 


The picture above is reproduced from a 
photograph of a home built throughout of 
this excellent wood. 


Either or both of these books are yours for 
the asking. 
North Carolina Pine Association 
101 Bank of Commerce Bldg., Norfolk, Virginia 
TMU LE OULU LULL LULL LLL LLCG LOLOL 





CO oe oe er ew * SOP Soe oe 


Immediate Relief mn denies and Calluses 


Foot doctors and surgeons always ee 
corns & calluses. The meth 
correet—the relief the auickaet; org 
gerous preparations are never 
applied. 


al Gri 
© Angle Safety 
Parer 

® between the toes 
= aaa as well as on 

top. rice 25 
Extra Sodec & for 25e. 
rAt your dealer’s, or send direct to 


Cutlery Works, 78 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Write for FREE booklet. 


RR Rl a AI A al a RS a ll a Ra a a: 


Conserve Your Woolens 


A Piedmont Red 

Cedar Chest 

will, protect 

yourfurs, wool- 

ensandplumes 

from moths, 

mice, dust and § 

damp. Paysfor 

itself in whatit 

saves. Lasts 

for genera- 

tions. Anideal 

wedding or birthday gift. We 

sell direct to you from our factory, pay- 

ing freight and allowing you15 days’ free trial. : Direct 
Youcan choose from 90 styles showninour big 64- from Fac- 
pagecatalog—post paidfreetoyou. Writeforittoday. tory to Home. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 6, Statesville, N. C 
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The Makin 





gs of Cheese 


OD 


By Janet M. Todd 


NHE United States Food Admin- 

| istration places emphasis upon 

(3 | the use of cheese, salads and 

| fruit in order that these foods 

| may supplement and help to 

i | save the so-called staples. Be- 

sides this patriotic motive for 

Yas the eating of cheese, there is an 

economic reason: it helps to save milk which 

might otherwise be wasted, and it can be made 

into a small industry that will become a source 
of income in many homes. 

A large amount of food goes to waste every 
year in skim milk and buttermilk. In making 
butter all the fat is removed from the milk, 
leaving the protein or muscle-building sub- 
stance in the skim milk or buttermilk. From 
the standpoint of supplying the necessary food 
to the body, this material is more valuable than 
the fat alone, since butter contains less than 
half the food material present in the milk. 

A great deal of the skim milk or buttermilk 

that is now used for animal feeding could be 
made into products for human 
use by making it into cheese. 
While more skim milk could 
be used as a beverage or in 
cooking, a great deal more 
could be used in cheese mak- 
ing. 

Several kinds of cheese can 
be made from skim milk and 
buttermilk, while other kinds 
can be made from whole milk. 

In either case, more of the 

food value of milk is con- 

served for human 
use than when only 
the fat is used for 
butter and the rest 
thrown away. 

Cottage cheese 
not only savesmilk, 
but it saves money, 
for one pound of 
cottage cheese is 
equivalent in 
muscle-building 
materials to 1.27 
pounds of sirloin 
steak, 1.46 pounds 
of fresh ham, 1.58 
pounds of loin pork 
chops, 1.31 pounds 
of hind leg of lamb 
or 1.37 pounds of 
breast of veal. 

In addition to 
this protein, en- 
ergy for perform- 
ing body work 
must be supplied 
by food. As a 
source of energy 
cottage cheese is 
cheaper than most 
meats. On the basis 
of energy supplied, 
one pound of cot- 





For the making of this cheese, a tall can 
holding about thirty pounds is perhaps the 
most satisfactory. The temperature is all- 
important, and it can be more readily con- 
trolled in a can of this size and shape than in 
any other form, because these cans can be 
placed in a tub or tank of water in which the 
temperature can be quite easily held constant. 

The milk should be set in the afternoon. It 
is first brought to a temperature of 75 degrees 
Fahrenheit. For thirty pounds of milk, about 
half a cubic centimeter of rennet diluted in 
about twenty times as much cold water is 
added to the milk. If rennet tablets are used, 
an eighth of a small rennet tablet, which is 
about the size of a dime, should be added after 
it has been dissolved in a small amount of cold 
water. It is desirable to add about a quarter 
of a teaspoouful (a cubic centimeter) of 
“starter”? to the milk before putting in the 
rennet, but it is not entirely necessary. 

The rennet must be thoroughly mixed with 
the milk. The milk should not be stirred 
again, but care 
must be taken 
to see that the 
temperature is 
kept up to 75 
degrees. In from 
twelve to eight- 
een hours the 
curd in the milk 
will be quite 
firm, witha little 
whey separated 
out from the 
curd. The curd 
is then poured 
“onto cotton 
cloths, care be- 
ing taken not to break the 
curd more than is neces- 
sary since this results in a 
loss of fat and conse- 
quently a poorer cheese. 


The Utensils Needed 
for Home Cheese- 
Making 








F CHEESECLOTH is 

used it should be 
doubled to prevent the 
loss of too much curd. 

The cloth is tied up into 
a bag by bringing the four 
corners together and tying 
them together witha 
string. The pressing may 
be done by placing the bag 
on a table or in a vat and 
placing weights on top of 
it. The cheese will drain 
satisfactorily, however, if 
the bag is hung up and 
the whey allowed to drip 
off. 

It is desirable to scrape 
the curd off the cloth oc- 
casionally to prevent the 
cheese from becoming dry 
and lumpy. 

When the cheese is so 








tage cheese equals 
814 ounces of sir- 
loin steak, 10%4 
ounces of fowl, 514 
ouncesof fresh ham, 6 ounces of loin pork chops, 
7% ounces of hind leg of lamb or 121% ounces 
of breast of veal. 


G he simplest method of manufacturing cot- 
tage cheese is to set a quantity of fresh skim 
milk in a moderately warm room and allow it 
to sour naturally. The best temperature to 
set milk for cottage cheese is from 70 to 72 
degrees Fahrenheit. As soon as the milk is 
curdled uniformly it should be broken up 
thoroughly. Since there is no fat in this milk, 
the curd need not be ‘‘cut.’”? The temperature 
should then be raised gradually to about 104 
degrees Fahrenheit for at least fifteen minutes, 
or until the whey separates from the curd. 

The curd is then poured into amuslin bag and 
hung up to drain. A flour sack or a sugar sack 
will serve this purpose very well. It will take 
from two to ten hours to drain the whey from 
the curd, depending upon the size and firmness 
of the curd particles. When the curd is properly 
drained it is moist and granular but not sticky. 

To complete the process, the drained curd 
is salted at the rate of one ounce of salt to 
eight or ten pounds of cheese. A pint of sweet 
cream to each ten pounds of cheese may also 
be added to give a richer flavor. The cheese is 
then ready for use. 

One gallon of skim milk will make about one 
pound and a half of cheese. If the cheese is not 
to be eaten promptly it should be stored in an 
earthenware or glass vessel, rather than in one 
of tin or wood, and kept in a cold place. 

Cottage cheese is sometimes put up in pound 
prints much the same as butter. A more com- 
mon way, however, when putting it up for the 
market, is to put it in pasteboard boxes. Oyster 
pails are also sometimes used. Cottage cheese 
will sell for from ten cents to twenty cents a 
pound, depending upon the quality of the 
cheese and the market. 


American Neufchatel Cheese 
TEUFCHATEL CHEESE was first made 


4 N in France, as the name indicates. It is now 
made extensively in this country, but the 
manufacture is quite different from what it is 
in France. It resembles cottage cheese some- 
what in appearance, except that it is finer 
grained, has a smoother body and the taste is 
somewhat more delicate. 


Pressing the Whey From the Curd 


dry that no more whey is 
running off, salt is added 
at the rate of two ounces 
to ten pounds of cheese. 
The salt is thoroughly mixed with the cheese. 
The cheese is ready to use at once. It can be 
kept only a few days before it will spoil. There- 
fore no more cheese should be made at one time 
than can be disposed of in a few days. When it 
is put up for market it is sometimes made into 
quarter-pound prints wrapped in parchment 
paper and tinfoil. 

Another way which ig meeting with the ap- 
proval of many persons is to put this cheese 
up in cardboard boxes that hold a quarter of a 
pound each. Special boxes are made for this 
purpose. 

A small amount of Neufchatel cheese may 
be made as follows: One quart of milk is 
heated to 75 degrees Fahrenheit. Add a 
quarter of a junket tablet dissolved in cold 
water. Keep the milk at 75 degrees. When 
thoroughly curdled pour it into a cloth bag 
and hang it up to drain. When all the free 
moisture has drained off mix enough salt to 
make it taste. Form into quarter-pound prints, 
and the cheese is then ready for use. 


Pimiento Cheese 


IMIENTO CHEESE is made by mixing 

pimientoes with American Neufchatel 
cheese. From half a pound to one pound of 
pimientoes is sufficient for ten pounds of cheese. 
The pimientoes are first ground fine by run- 
ning them through a food chopper. They 
are then thoroughly mixed with the cheese. A 
small amount of ground red pepper is some- 
times added, but care must be taken not to 
put in too much. 

It will improve the pimiento cheese to run 
it through a food chopper after the pimientoes 
have been mixed with the cheese. In order to 
do this, however, the cheese must be cold, be- 
cause it is too soft when warm. 

Pimiento cheese is spread on bread like 
butter. It is especially fine for making sand- 
wiches. When put up for market, the same 
kind of packages are used as for Neufchatel 
cheese. 





NOTE — Further information in regard to the making of 
cheese may be obtained from Farmers’ Bulletin No. 850 
of the United States Department of Agriculture: “ How 
to Make Cottage Cheese on the Farm,”’ by K. J. Matheson 
and F. R. Cammack. There is also a great deal of useful 
information on the subject in a bulletin of the Agricul- 
tural College of the University of Nebraska, called “Farm 
Cheese Making,”’ by J. H. Frandsen and T. Thorson. 








Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 
A few applications of Freezone 


loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 
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Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly theentirecorn orcallusloosensand 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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TALC 
is found in so many Amer- 
ican homes because of its 
many pleasing uses. 
Its soothing and cooling feeling 
after the bath and its 
ability to prevent the 
displeasing effects of 
perspiration make it 
a real necessity. 
Assorted Odors: 
Rose, Wistaria, Cory- 
lopsis, Lilac, Violet. 
Also Borated, Baby 
Talc and Flesh Tint. 


At Your Dealer’s 


Talcum Puff Co. 
ein N.Y. 


aa > omer 


30 DAYS’ F REE TRIAL 


and (reighe, prepaid on a new 191 
<9 “RANGER” bicycle. Write at onc« 
r for our ap catalog and special offer 
fake yourchoicefrom 44styles, colo: 
and sizes in the famous “RANGER” lin: 
Marvelous improvements. Extraord 
nary values in our 1918 price offer 
You cannot afford to buy without get 
ting our latest propositions an 
Pactory-to-Rider prices. 
Be a “‘Rider Agent’”’and make b 
money taking orders for bicycl 
and supplies. Get our liberal tern 
ona sample to introduce the ne 
“RANGER” 








TIRES, equipment, sundries and 
eve rything in the bicycle line at 4a 
usual prices. Write Today. 


Lighted & CYCLE COMPANY 
Motorbike MEA Dept. M-25, Chicago 





THIS TRADEMARK —> 
ON FABRIC SHOES 
PROTECTS YOU 

THE best shoemakers use 
PETERS REIGNSKIN. This 
beautiful shoe fabric looks 
like finest Leather. It 
holds its shape, gives long 
wear and can be scrubbed 
with soap and cold water 
to look like new. Ask for 
REIGNSKIN SHOES at any good shoe store 


PETERS REIGNSKIN 


“FINEST 
SHOE FABRIC |} 
IN THE WORLD | 
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It brings out all the real life, lustre, natural wave and color, 
and makes it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

Your hair simply needs frequent and regular washing to keep 
it beautiful, but it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap. 
The free alkali, in ordinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. This is why discriminating women use 


WATKINS 


MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL 


FOR 


SHAMPOOING 


This clear, pure and entirely greaseless product cannot possibly 
injure, and does not dry the scalp nor make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use it. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse 
the hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply 
moisten the hair with water and rub it in. 
It makes an abundance of rich, creamy 
lather, which rinses out easily, removing 
every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and 
excess oil. The hair dries quickly and 
evenly, and has the appearance of being 
much thicker and heavier than it is. It 
leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine and 
silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy 
and easy to do up. 

You can get MULSIFIED COCOANUT 
OIL at any drug store, and a 50-cent bottle 
should last for months. 

If your druggist does not have it, an 
original bottle will be mailed direct upon 
receipt of the price. 


ROPER SHAMPOOING is what makes your hair beautiful. Ne | 











Splendid for Children 


THE R.L. WATKINS CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


GET THE GENUINE 
LOOK FOR THIS SIGNATURE 


Let} ttarkry# 


ON EVERY ORIGINAL BOTTLE 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April, 1918 
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Reinforced Hosiery 
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For Men, Women, Children 


HREE generations know Black Cat, the 
hosiery whose service is assured by the 
million dollar responsibility of the manufacturer. 


From father to son, from mother 

to daughter is handed down the 

” history of Black Cat wear resist- 
ance. 
and soles for all— extra high 
splicing in 
three-thread lisle 
interweaving in 
the knees of chil- 
dren’s styles—for 
men extra staunch 
reinforcement of 
the whole foot and a 
transfer from leg to 
rib top that will not 
tear. [hese are the fea- 
tures that have made 
Black Cat the choice 
of those who buy ho- 
siery on a value basis. 
Hose for all 
family! For real coin 
value in the article of 
apparel you buy most 
frequently—ask your 


dealer for Black Cat. 
BLACK CAT TEXTILES CO. 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


We also make the famous Coop- 
er’s-Bennington 
Underwear for men 


verld over for comfort, durability 


into each g 








Reinforced heels, toes 


ladies’ models, all 
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Spring Needle 
known the 
extra mile of thread 
irment, 

(2919) 















Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 


sets of envelopes, $2.75. 100 Visit- 


\ Vedding ing Cards, 75c. Write for samples. 


L. OTT ENGRAVING iS 1035 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘*Home-Making, as a Profession”’ 
A Se ee ee F REE, 


Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St. 


Home-study Domestic Science 
teaching and well-paid positions. 








A Perfect Toilet Soap 


** Couldn't Be Better if It Cost a Dollar a Cake” 


hes ve eeecnal 


CHICAGO 
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, Chicago, Ill. 























How You Can Dress Better at Less Cost 


By Mary Brooks PickEN 
Director of Instruction of the Woman’s 


Institute of Domestic Arts & Sciences 











CAN help you to 

have more and 
prettier dresses and 
hats for half the 
money you have 
been spending. 
Does that seem too 
good to be true? 
Then let me say 
that I have helped 
thousandsofwomen 
to do that very 
thing. This is the 
answer—make your 
own clothes. 

Oh, I know you 
are going to say 
that younevercould 
because you do not 





do it. 
know about the simply wonderful method of 


But that is only 


teaching dressmaking and millinery developed 
by the Woman's Institute. It is different from 
any you ever have seen or heard of. The lessons 
are so simple, so fascinating that you need not 
know anything at all about sewing or millinery 
to take them successfully. Experts constantly 
guide and help you. You can easily learn how 
to make every article of your own clothing— 
dresses, waists, skirts, coats, suits, lingerie, 
hats—and charming, dainty little garments of 
every kind for the children. Yes, you can learn 
every phase of fashionable dressmaking or mil- 
linery so that should you desire or should neces- 
sity require it, you can secure a good paying 
position or open a shop. 

And the delightful part of it all is that you do 
not have to sacrifice a minute from your house- 
hold or other duties, for by our method you 








learn right in the comfort and quiet of your own 
home, the natural place to learn, and you apply 
your newly acquired skill immediately to your 
everyday sewing needs. 

Nearly ten thousand women are now mem- 
bers of the Woman's Institute and are profiting 
by its wonderfully practical home-study method 
of teaching. They include home-women, busi- 
ness-women, girls at school and college, girls em- 
ployed in shops, stores and offices. Every mail 
brings us voluntary letters of gratitude telling 
of their success, of the charming dresses they 
have made, of the money they have saved. 
Many have gone into business for themselves. 
Others are teaching. 

If you would like to have six stylish and be- 
coming dresses for the money you now spend on 
two, or if you have cherished the dream of open- 
ing an exclusive and profitable little shop of 
your own, the way is now easy for you. Simply 
fill out and mail the coupon below. If you wait 
until tomorrow you may forget it. Why not do 
it NOW—while you have it in mind ? 


! 

; WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 

Dept. 38 D, Scranton, Penna. 

\ Please send me one of your booklets and tell 
1! me how I can learn the subject marked below: 
Home Dressmaking Millinery Cooking 

, Professional Dressmaking Teaching Sewing 
! 

! 

I 

1 

I 

! 

‘ 


Name Ses 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 














THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ REGISTRY 


By Emelyn L. Coolidge, M.D. 


How to Nurse Infectious Diseases 
at Home 


i THE first place the sick child should be 
completely isolated. If you live in a house, 
select a sunny room at the top of the house, as 
germs fly upward and there will be less risk of 
spreading the infection to other members of the 
family. Just inside the sick room, where you 
may reach in and get them to put on before 
approaching the bed, have a cotton gown that 
comp’etely covers your house dress and a cap 
or a handkerchief to cover your hair. 

If you live in an apartment the isolation of 
the patient will be much more difficult, but still 
an attempt should be made to keep the sick 
child by himself, even if you have to give up 
the parlor for this purpose. 

Sheets wet in a solution of carbolic acid 

1—40) or bichloride of mercury (1-1000) should 
be hung at the door of the sick room to pre- 
vent germs from flying out when the door is 
opened. 

A mother has no right willfully to expose her 
other children or those of anyone else to an in- 
fectious disease just to “‘get it over with.” 


I EFORE the sick child is taken into the room 
to be used for isolation, all woolen articles 
should be removed, as well as all upholstered 
furniture, ornaments and any other articles 
that are not needed in the actual care of the 
patient. If possible have the floor bare so it 
may be easily wiped every day with a damp 
cloth. If there is an open fireplace in the room, 
or a stove, it will be most useful in burning up 
cotton, etc., used for the patient. If not, keep 
paper bags there and place all such small arti- 
cles in these bags and burn them elsewhere. 

If there is a bathroom adjoining the sick 
room many steps will be saved, but if not, then 
keep covered pails in which the water used in 
bathing the child, and also the secretions, may 
be carried to the toilet after these have been 
disinfected. The mother should be most care- 
ful to scrub her own hands with warm water 
and soap and then disinfect them after han- 
dling the sick child, before she goes to another 
part of the house. 

All clothing and bed covering used by the 
sick child should first be soaked in a pail of 
disinfectant inside the sick room, and then 

taken in a covered pail and boiled separately 
from the clothes of other members of the family. 

To make the carbolic-acid solution, take the 
bottle of carbolic acid crystals and stand it ina 
pot of hot water until the crystals are melted; 
then use one ounce of this to 40 ounces of hot 
water. The bichloride solution may be made by 
taking one tablet and dissolving it in one pint 
of boiling water, if the tablet is of the usual 
strength, as will be stated on the bottle. It is 
a good idea to have the tablets blue so this 
poisonous solution cannot be mistaken for 
anything else. It is apt to stain clothing if the 
solution is used much, so many prefer the 
carbolic-acid solution for clothes and hands. 


\ 7HILE it is now considered that most of 
/ the infectious diseases are communicated 
by the discharges from the nose, eyes, ears, 
mouth or glands of the patient, and not very 
often from the skin, which peels off in some of 
the diseases, to be on the safe side it is well for 
the mother to keep the sick child well greased 
with a mild carbolic-acid petrolatum or even 
with plain petrolatum, coco butter or olive 
oil, after the daily sponge bath has been given. 

This oiling usually answers another purpose, 
too, as it allays the itching of the skin. 

The nose, eyes and mouth, and ears, too, if 
there is any ‘disc harge from the latter, should be 
bathed with a saturated solution of boric acid 
or one teaspoonful of this powder to one pint 
of boiling water; or use any other solution the 
doctor may see fit to order. No handkerchiefs 
should be allowed the sick child; all discharges 
should be put on old, soft linen or cheesecloth 
and then burned. Great care must be taken of 
the mouth, nose and teeth to keep them clean. 

At the close of the disease the patient should 
have a full tub bath with warm water and 
soap, and also have his hair shampooed and be 
dressed in another room in all fresh clothing. 

The sick room should be thoroughly cleaned 
with soap and hot water for floors, woodwork 
and walls, then wiped with a damp cloth wrung 
out of the bichloride solution and aired for at 
least twenty-four hours in the bright sunlight. 
If possible the mattress and pillows should be 
sent away to a steam disinfecting plant, but if 
not, they should be sunned in the open air, 
after being well brushed, for several days. 
Most persons now consider fumigation unnec- 
essary if the above thorough cleaning and airing 
have been done. 

For more detailed advice about the treat- 
ment of the individual infectious diseases send 
me, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, a 
3-cent stamped, addressed envelope. 





THE YOUNG MOTHERS’ GUIDE 


OCTOR COOLIDGE has written for HomME JouRNAL 
readers an exhaustive booklet on the care of the baby, 
that will be sent postpaid on receipt of 15 cents in 
stamps. Address, inclosing price, Emelyn L. Cool- 
idge, M. D., in care of THe Lapres’ HoME JOURNAL 


NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is a department 
conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 
monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their 
babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of 6 cents in stamps, to cover 
cost of service and postage, Doctor Coolidge will forward 
registry blanks, which must be filled out and returned. 
Advice on the care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be 
mailed every month. 


Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Pennsylvania. 








































What Time is It? 


OU can see the correct 
time in the dark—if you 
own an Ingersoll Radiolite. 
Real radium inthe substance 
on the hands and figures 
glows and shows the time as 


clear as day. 


fA. 
Radiolite 


The Day-and-Night Watch 


The Ingersoll Radiolite Two-In- 

One Model at $2.50 may be used + 

as a pocket watch or dressing a 

table and desk watch. : 

It shows the correct time in figures of 
light— 

—in the garage where it is dangerous 
to light a match. 

—in the sick-room or nursery where a 
light would be annoying. 

—wherever it is dark, wherever it is 
inconvenient to have a light. 

Other Ingersoll Radiolites up to $5.50. 

The only Radiolite isthe Ingersoll Radiolite. 

Its luminosity is guaranteed for the life of 


the watch. 
on Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
New York, Boston, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Montreal 
$250 ($2.75 in 
oe 


Canada 






















Beautifully 
Curly, Wavy 
Hair Like 


“Nature’s 
Own” 


In three hours you 
can have just the 
prettiest curls an 
waves! And they 
remain a long time, when Liquid Silmerine is used 
before rolling the hair in curlers. 


Liquid Silmerine 


Easily applied with brush. 
when combed out. Silmerine 
ressing. Keeps hair fine and 
At your druggist’s. 


is perfectly yr 
air is nice an 

is alsoa phandia 

glossy. Directions with bottle. 














*5 | Help save the song birds 


The song birds will prove a very great 
asset in the present war. They de- 
stroy the insects and save millions 
of bushels of grain annually. 
It is your dutyto protect them, furnish 
them homes for raising their young 
this spring. You will be repaid 
a thousand fold. They will free 
your grounds and garden from 
insects and pests and gladden 







Built of 
oak,cypress, 


$5 for 
this 


4-room shingles 
Ween caaaat your heart with their beautiful 
House coping songs. 


A DODSON BIRD HOUSE 


for every kind of bird. You can attract any bird you want 
simply put up a Dodson house and they'll come back year after 
year. FREE Bird Book sent on request. Illustrates Dodson 
line, giving prices. Also beautiful colored bird picture free 
Write today to JOSEPH H. DODSON 
President, American Audubon Association 
767 Harrison Avenue Kankakee, Il. 
Dodson’s Sparrow Trap guaranteed to rid your community of 
these grain eating pests. Price $6. 

















Advice about older babies and chil- 
dren will also be given by mail if 6 cents is sent to 
Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., in care of THE LapIEs’ 
Philadelphia, 

















Asound, healthy baby is possible only whet 
the mother’s health has been safeguarded 
Write today for our instructive booklet 
‘Good Sense Rules for Prospective Mothers 
— you owe it to yourself and the baby. 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO. 


48-50-52 E. ast. Street. New York 







































True Economy calls for 


(@elloite seks 


* 
Spices 
‘ ‘A’ Red Label Brand 
The A Colburn Co., Philadelphia, U.S.A: 
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This Girl 
Has Made 
a (areer 


for Herself 


HE is Miss Millicent 

Clark, a well-known 
concert singer, now 
completing a winter 
engagementin Panama, 
after successes in Boston 
and other Eastern cities. 


Miss Clark long had the 
ambition for a musical 
education, butit was not 
until she learned of the 
Curtis Scholarship Plan 
that her dreams began 
tocometrue. Shewrites: 


“It is easy and pleas- 
ant to secure new and 
renewalsubscriptions 
for your publications. 
In a single month I 
earned a course in the 
New England Con- 
servatory of Music, 
covering studies in 
Voice, Piano, French, 
Italian and Correct 
Deportment.’’ 


Your Opportunity 


Any girl can secure a 
Curtis scholarship in 
music or in the arts. In 
exchange for a little 
spare time, we offer a 
scholarship in any con- 
servatory or college in 
the country; or we will 
pay for private lessons 
in your home town. 


Letus make you our offer. 
Write to the Educational 
Division, The Curtis 
Publishing Company, 
266 Independence Square, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PUTTING THE 
FEAR OF GOD IN 
OUR VILLAGE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


have been. A group of the younger members, 
whose energy exceeded their respect for law or 
property, soon began to turn things upside 
down intheclubroom. Ofcourse, if they could 
have been detected they would have been ex- 
pelled. Although we had a moral certainty 
concerning some of them, they were usually 
able to prove an alibi. We therefore employed 
a janitor to clean the place and maintain dis- 
cipline. The cleaning part was not difficult, 
but we were unable to find any human being 
big enough to maintain discipline among these 
irresponsible boys. 

The entertainment committee took up the 
task of furnishing, every two weeks, an enter- 
tainment, such as a dance, a supper or a con- 
cert. They tried to pay the running expenses of 
the clubroom by these entertainments. The 
expenses ran from $40 to $45 a month, includ- 
ing rent, light, heat and janitor’s services. 
It was the custom at first for the entertain- 
ment committee to resign in a body at the close 
of each entertainment given. 

But an average of about twenty-five young 
men were meeting in the old barn nightly and 
learning, with all their mistakes, the first les- 
sons of coéperation, respect for law and for the 
rights of others, self-sacrifice when necessary, 
and perseverance through difficulties. Up on 
the wall they had nailed their reason for exist- 
ence: ‘‘The purpose of this Recreation Depart- 
ment is to furnish clean recreation for this 
entire community, old and young.” 

In spite of their difficulties they stuck to 
that purpose. Their brothers and sisters came 
to the dances, and their fathers and mothers 
to the concerts and the ‘‘sings.’”’ Gradually, 
too, young fellows from neighboring villages 
began to come over on their motorcycles. 
“There isn’t any such club as this in our 
town,”’ they said. The membership began to 
grow. 


Fi doe Neighbor Freeman’s barn had been 
open for about six monthsa bandsuddenly 
blew into existence. Some seventeen or eight- 
een young fellows, who had saved a little out 
of their wages, now began to appear at the 
barn with cornets, trombones, drums, French 
horns, and so on, and inside of three months the 
Hilldale Band gave a concert at the little 
church and the audience nearly stamped the 
paint off the floor in its enthusiasm for what 
the boys had accomplished. Twelve weeks 
before hardly one of them had been able to tell 
a musical note from a flyspeck. 

Then the band began to serenade about the 
community. Sometimes they serenaded vil- 
lage homes, but more often the homes of the 
wealthy. The captain of industry might be 
resting from his day’s labors on his veranda, or 
he might be chatting with guests or in the midst 
of an important conference with other captains 
of industry in his study, when suddenly the 
crunch, crunch of marching feet on his gravel 
road would break in upon his meditations or 
his conference, and a few seconds later the 
rafters of his house would be ringing with the 
strains of ‘‘ Tipperary” or ‘‘ My Country, ’Tis 
of Thee.”’ 

Not once did one of these wealthy neighbors 
close his doors or send out word that he was not 
at home or was busy. Every time these men 
welcomed the boys and invited them into their 
drawing-rooms. In they would tramp, fifteen 
or twenty strong, and followed by twenty-five 
-or thirty hangers-on among the younger boys. 

Hostesses who would have received royalty 
without blinking an eye nearly had nervous 
prostration in trying to accord this band a 
proper reception. The captain of industry 
himself would make a speech of welcome which 
taxed his brain more than an after-dinner 
speech at the Waldorf. 

And the band played on and on until the 
pictures shook upon the wall and the vases 
trembled upon the mantel. If refreshments 
did not come before the band had completed 
its program, it was repeated. Then the band 
played ‘“‘Home, Sweet Home,” and marched 
out down the gravel road again, while the per- 
spiring captain of industry and his nerve-racked 
wife waved farewell from their veranda, and the 
cook prepared her “‘notice”’ in the kitchen. 


W! NOW started the campaign for a 
neighborhood house. The result drove all 
thought of obstacles out of our minds. The 
village blacksmith started the subscriptions 
with $25—no small amount for a man of his 
income. When we had completed the cam- 
paign we found that one hundred and ten fam- 
ilies had subscribed $31,000. About $1500 was 
in voluntary labor, which was as good as cash. 
The most gave money, some gave labor and 
some gave advice. 

A great architect, who had built some of the 
larger houses in the community, offered his 
services free of charge in planning the house. 
Then ‘Mr. Townsend, the president of the 
Neighborhood Assoc iation, suggested that the 
idea of making the house an expression of all 
the people could be worked out if some lox al 
man of building experience would volunteer 
his time as manager and the various mechanics 
would form committees to see that their par- 
ticular lines of work were properly carried out 
according to specifications. The carpenters 
were to form a carpentry committee, the ma- 
sons a masonry committee, the plumbers a 
plumbing committee, and so on. Each com- 
mittee would oversee its particular work, and 
the building would be made a lasting monu- 
ment to the building trades of our town. 

This idea was perfect nonsense. The only 
thing the building committee ever did unani- 
mously was to condemnit. But Mr. Townsend 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 101 








Economize This Year in 
Decorating Walls 


ELLOTONE, in. beautiful mellow- 
toned greens, reds, blues, grays, tans 
and browns, brings charming color har- 
monies and rich simplicity into your home. 


Mellotone is economy. For it preserves 
and protects walls and ceilings, now so 
costly to repair or replace. 


Mellotone does not fade, is not easily 
scratched, marred or soiled, washes bright 
and clean, is healthfully sanitary besides 
outlasting other kinds and methods of 
wall coverings. 


Before decorating send for Mellotone Color Card and 
**The House Inside and Outside’’—with its many sug- 
gested color harmonies. Free. The Lowe Brothers’ Serv- 
ice Department will suggest special color schemes gratis. 


Jhe Lowe Brothers Company 


483 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 
Boston NewYork Jersey City Chicago Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Lowe Brothers, 
Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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8nd Attractive Colors 
DIS, sanitary—Easily applied 
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Suspender Waists i 
> ’ ~ J ~ ~~ ry 
FOR CORRECT POSTURE 

Kazoo Suspender Waists are for Style B 
growing boysand girls. The Kazoo 
keeps shoulders back, and makes 
it easy to stand erect, with lungs 
in proper position. 

Kazoo Waists are 3 articles in one— 
suspender waist, hose supporter, body 
developer. They distribute the weight of 
clothing and permit freedom for romping. 
If you cannot get the Kazoo at your deal- 
er’s, order direct, giving dealer’s name. 

Kazoos are 50c. 75c with leather mountings 
(10c extra in Canada). If you don't like the 
Kazoo for any reason, we'll cheerfully give you 


back every cent you paid. Send today for our 
booklet, ** The Right Way to Dress Kiddies.” 






















Harris Suspender Co., Dept. C one from Style 4 
694 Broadway at 4th Street, New York Style G 
Food 
Will Win the 
War— 


Produce It! 


BURPEE’S DOLLAR BOX of 
Vegetable Seeds 


last year we offered for the first time Burpee’s 
Dollar Box of Vegetable Seeds. The sales 
exceeded by many thousands our fondest 
expectations. 

For 1918 it has been improved by the 
addition of a complete garden plan and 
leaflet on Seed Sowing. It contains the 
following seeds, mailed to your address [ 
for $1.00. y 
Chard—Large Ribbed White 4 
Corn—Golden Bantam 
Lettuce—Iceberg 


Lettuce—Wayahead 
Onion—White Portugal 




















Bean—Stringless Green Pod 
Bean—Fordhook Bush Lima 
Bean—Brittle Wax 

Beet—I mproved Blood 
Cabbage—Allhead Early 
Carrot—Chantenay 


Burpee’s Annual for 191 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CoO., 


Parsley— Moss Curled 
Radish—Scarlet Turnip 
Salsify—Sandwich Island 
Tomato—Chalk’s Jewel 
Turnip—Purple Top Strap-Leaf 
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The Leading 
American Seed 
Catalog 


216 pages, 103 colored illustrations of 
Vegetables and Flowers, is mailed free 
upon request. Write for your copy today. 


Seed Growers, Philadelphia 
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You Forget You Are 
In a Store 


HE Columbia way of demonstrating 

a Grafonola is first to make you feel 
at home. When you go into a Columbia 
store, the dealer knows exactly what you 
want. He knows that you came to hear 
music and: he is glad you came. 

You can select as many records as you 
wish to-hear, and he will play them for 
you-or-let ‘you play them. There is no 
*“hands-off-the-instrument’’ atmosphere. 
Walk up to the Columbia Grafonola and 
get fully acquainted with its mechanism. 


The better you know and the more 
you compare the Columbia Grafonola 
with other phonographs, the more the 
Columbia Grafonola will attract you. 
In a tést, the Grafonola always appears 
at its bést. 

Columbia Grafonolas are priced at $18 to $250 
Period designs up to $2100 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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{Wide ecru torchon lace front & back flesh muslin 
1443- 50¢ 


Does Your BPrassiere 


Geel Comfortable? 


Su you continually, some: 
times painfully.conscious of 
its presence? Does it pinchun # 
der thearmholes; bind across # 
the bust; pull on the shoulders 3 
—let the ugly outline of the 
corset show through? 

A Model Brassiere avoids 
these frequent _ faults, dueto 
its correct construction, even 
distribution of tension, acc: 
urate sizing and smooth 
wrinkle-free it. 
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Mother and Baby Can Both 
Enjoy the Out-Doors 


These are the days when baby will enjoy 
an outing. These are the days when it is 
too warm for the mother to feel like carry- 
ing the baby. Both mother and child will 
be happy in the possession of an Outing 

Kumfy-Kab. 

It is light-running, easy to wheel about, substan- 

tially built, distinctive in appearance and attractive 

enough to make a mother take pride in the fact that 
her baby has an outing Kumfy-Kab. 

Be sure to go to your dealer and ask to see the baby 
cab with the trade-mark of 
the Outing Kumfy-Kab. It 

<L-P> - is your guarantee for quality, 
> style and durability. 
2 On request, we will mail you 
a free catalog of the Outing 
Kumfy-Kab, Carriages, 
umfy. Promenaders and Sulkies. 
~ 
lhis trade-mark identi- 


OUTING KUMFY. 


fles ey , genuine Out 
ing Kumty-Kab. Be KAB COMPANY 
sure it is on the Kab 


Dept. A, La Porte, Ind- 





a you buy. 














Be A Nurse 


Earn $15 to $25 per week 
Thousands are taking up this congen- 
ial respected vocation. Offers unusual 
social advantages. Excellent income. 
Any woman of i8 or over can learn 
under our simple, perfected system 


LEARN AT HOME 


Our system, founded 1902, is endorsed by 
leading physicians. Dr. Perkins, the founder, 
will personally instruct you, assures thorough 
training yet saves a lot of time. Low tuition; 
small monthly payments. Send for 32 lesson 
pages and large illustrated catalog today— 





































E upon request. Write now. 


Chicago School of Nursing, 116-A So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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Putting the Fear of God in 
Our Village 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 99) 


would not be downed; every time we met he 
piped up with this socialistic scheme. Finally 
his insistence became so obnoxious that the 
committee decided to give his plan serious con- 
sideration. Mr. Malcolm, the leading oppo- 
nent, insisted that, while the building could 
possibly be built in this way, it would be much 
more expensive than to hire a contractor. Mr. 
Townsend insisted, on the contrary, that the 
building could be built more cheaply by this 
codéperative method. 

This was preposterous. Mr. Malcolm moved 
that Mr. Townsend be convinced of his folly 
by ‘letting him take the responsibility of erect- 
ing the building his own fool way. He added 
to his motion a bet that if the building could 
be built by this coéperative method more 
cheaply than a contractor would build it, he, 
Mr. Malcolm, would give the entire board of 
directors a dinner such as they had never had 
before—‘‘ would fill them up, hollow legs and 
all.””. This motion was carried, and it was ‘“‘ up 
to” Mr. Townsend. 

Well, he did it, and the building was a god- 
send to the community that year. Work was 
scarce and the families of many carpenters 
would have been hard pressed, if not actually 
destitute, had not the building offered an op- 
portunity for labor. Some gave five or ten 
days’ labor outright. A few gave two or three 
weeks, and one workman donated one hundred 
dollars in time. 

At last it was completed, and we found that 
the total expenses exceeded a contractor’s esti- 
mate by about eight hundred dollars. We 
therefore stood to lose a dinner to Mr. Malcolm. 
But now he had a word to say. He declared 
that the building was much more valuable than 
if it had been constructed by a contractor; the 
spirit which the workmen had pounded into it 
was worth more than the eight hundred dollars. 
He insisted, therefore, on giving the dinner. 


N THE night of the housewarming fully 

four hundred neighbors, rich and poor, 
young and old, crowded into the house and in- 
spected it from cellar to garret. 

The inspection over, a program of speeches, 
music and “‘movies” followed. Until the pic- 
tures were actually upon the screen there had 
been considerable doubt as to whether our 
town could have a real “for sure” motion- 
picture show. Now, however, the fears were 
dispelled and the audience applauded loudly 
at every opportunity. 

After the ‘‘movies’’ came the grand march 
and dancing. For the grand march, Mr. Fiske, 
a wealthy corporation lawyer and acting presi- 
dent of the association during an absence of 
Mr. Townsend, offered his arm to Nellie Brown, 
the daughter of one of the village men. Grandly 
they stepped it off together, and in their wake 
other rich and poor locked arms and marched 
round the auditorium, down the stairs, through 
the fire department, through the bowling al- 
leys, up the stairs and out on to the veranda 
and back. Then the orchestra struck up a 
dance and until two o’clock in the morning we 
danced and sang and danced again. 

As I walked home that night I could not 
help thanking God for such a neighborhood 
house and for the spirit of the men and women 
who had built it. Could we go on, week after 
week and year after year, people of all creeds 
and of no creed, meeting there in friendship, 
getting better acquainted, playing together, 
exchanging ideas on politics, religion or what 
not, without degenerating into a small clique 
of one mind and one class? Could we go on 
working together until pride took the place of 
indifference, and energy the place of listless- 
ness? Could we keep the spirit of sympathetic 
effort and good-natured service radiating from 
the neighborhood house? If we could, there 
would be no question about the fear of God in 
our village. 

It was a big thing to build such a building. 
It would be a bigger thing to run it so that it 
would fulfill the purpose for which it was built. 
To make the motion-picture show, the bowling 
alleys, the social room, the games and the fire 
department serve the whole community—here 
was a task that would take brains and diplo- 
macy, energy and perseverance. We drafted 
by-laws, placing the building under the care of 
a house committee which should be appointed 
annually by the president of the association. 
It was practically a commission form of gov- 
ernment. The department heads were respon- 
sible to me as chairman of the house committee. 
I was responsible to the president. The presi- 
dent was responsible to the directors, and they 
were elected by the members. 


} OW eagerly we watched the financial re- 

turns of the house after its opening! For 
in these we believed we had the index of its 
usefulness and the community’s appreciation. 
Before the opening of the house we feared; but 
our fears were soon at rest. A stream of nickels 
and dimes began to pour in and has continued 
to the present day. It has cost us about $4000 
a year to run the Neighborhood House. This 
amount has come in in nickels and dimes from 
motion-picture shows, bowling alleys, pool 
table, and so on. 

The construction of the Neighborhood House 
that winter had been a godsend to many car- 
penters, who would otherwise have been with- 
out work. As the next winter approached, the 
shadows of no work began again to darken 
the homes of builders. There were forty-nine 
carpenters in our village. Next to the farmers 
and gardeners they were our largest industrial 
class. To be without work meant hardship not 
only for themselves and their families, but for 
the butchers and the grocers and the other 


tradesmen who depended upon their custom. 
To find some plan of providing work for them 
and of bringing more money into the com- 
munity was imperative. 

Having thought out a plan I called a meet- 
ing of the carpenters in the fire-department 
room one evening in November and laid the 
plan before them: ‘There were many wealthy 
men in and about our locality, and there was 
no closed season on them. They all needed 
(whether they knew it or not) garden furniture 
and bird houses on their estates. Our carpen- 
ters could make bird houses and garden fur- 
niture as well as anyone, if they had the right 
designs and a little helpin marketing their prod- 
ucts. I offered to provide the designs and help 
market the products; the carpenters must do 
the work, do it well, and take the risk of loss. 

Half a dozen carpenters—among the best in 
town—had enough imagination to see some- 
thing in this scheme. That first year eleven 
hundred dollars’ worth of these products were 
sold, most of it to customers outside the com- 
munity and all of it made in the home work- 
shops of these half a dozen carpenters. 


TS CORRECT certain weaknesses in our 
plan, the carpenters reorganized the follow- 
ing autumn, called their venture “The Neigh- 
borhood Craft}’ borrowed $2600 capital through 
the Neighborhood Association and elected a 
board of directors, made up of three of the 
wealthy men who had loaned the capital, three 
of the workmen and myself as chairman and 
general factotum. We sought and obtained 
the gratuitous advice of architects and garden 
experts on better designs. We rented Neigh- 
bor Freeman’s barn as a common workshop 
and installed a rip saw, a band saw and a 
mortising machine. Thus our first playhouse 
became our first workshop. 

When June came we held an exhibition of 
our products on the grounds of the Neighbor- 
hood House. The sales kept up so steadily that 
the exhibition was continued throughout the 
summer. In all, $4800 worth of furniture and 
bird houses were sold that season. 

Then the blow came. Our inventory and 
financial reckoning at the close of the season 
showed a loss of $187 on the year’s business. 
After much questioning I found that the loss 
had come by paying full wages to all the 
craftsmen when one or two of the men there 
were not earning that amount for the craft. All 
the craftsmen were excellent workmen, but 
one or two of them were exceedingly slow. 
They produced articles unexcelled in strength, 
beauty and workmanship, but each day they re 
ceived about $4 pay for work which sold for $3. 
Hence the final reckoning showed $187 loss. 

There was no use wasting tears about it. 
The thing to do was to rectify the error, and 
to make enough profit in the next year to make 
up for the last year’s loss. We worked out a 
new plan for the coming year, abolishing the 
wage basis in the workshop and substituting 
for it a piecework basis; and the craftsmen 
went to work with fine sporting spirit, resolved 
to put the thing on a business basis and make 
good the loss. And they did it. They made 
up the loss and, in addition, produced a net 
profit of almost ten per cent. 


WHILE ago we held a get-together meeting 

of our association for the purpose of taking 

stock of what had been accomplished in the 

last few years. About two hundred citizens 

were present. Mr. Townsend opened the meet- 

ing and called upon the various committees to 
show why they should be allowed to live. 

The treasurer reported all debts paid and 
money in the bank. That made everyone feel 
happy. The finance committee reported about 
two hundred and fifty members yielding an 
annual income from dues of about $3800. The 
roads committee had seen to it that our needs 
were kept before the county officials, and as a 
result six of our roads had been macadamized. 

The education committee, trying to help the 
School Board to make our school of the great- 
est possible service to the children, had started 
a kindergarten, a sewing class, a cooking class 
and a manual training class, had conducted 
them for a year at the association’s expense, 
and then, when their value had been proved, 
had turned them over to the School Board. 

The mosquito committee reported an exten- 
sive annual campaign against both salt-marsh 
and fresh-water mosquitoes, with the result 
that malaria, at one time a curse to the neigh- 
borhood, had become rare. 

And so it went. The winter sports commit- 
tee had held an annual ice carnival, with skat- 
ing, ice boat and obstacle races, attracting 
some four thousand spectators. The village 
nurse had looked after the health of the com- 
munity, and especially of the school children, 
forestalling incipient epidemics. The general 
improvement committee had planted about 
three hundred Norway maples along two of the 
highways, had secured a public dump and 
waged campaigns against caterpillars and flies. 

The village library committee, under Mrs. 
Townsend’s leadership, reported 3500 volumes 
on the shelves, a substation in every room of 
the public school and a monthly circulation of 
over 600. 

We have not become a spotless town, nor a 
community of saints, nor have we all learned to 
pull together. The old obstacles are still with 
us. But we have learned that a few red- 
blooded men and women, by working together, 
can make life worth living in a small village. 
They can give it wholesome recreations, pro- 
ductive employment, a clean bill of health, 
good roads, a certain amount of physical 
beauty and a whole-souled, practical religion. 
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Footwear Fashions 


As the Style Committee pre- 
dicted, footwear fashions for Spring 
and Summer follow the trend es- 
tablished at Palm Beach. 

High shoes and low shoes of 
“F. B. & C.” White Washable 
Glazed Kid No. “81” are worn 
almost exclusively by smartly 
dressed women who were quick to 
apprehend this trend. 


“F, B. & C.” White Washable 
Glazed Kid No. “81,” it will be 
remembered, is THE leather that 
“Fits on the Foot like a Glove on 
the Hand” and which requires no 
mussy dressing to preserve its new 
and unblemished appearance. 

It is the leather now shown in 
the latest styles at all the better 
shops. 





Either of these tags attached 
to the shoes you buy is an 
assurance of correct style 
and an evidencethat you are 
getting “The Best There 
Is”’ in leather. 
Write to us if you have difficulty find- 
ing shoes with either of these ‘‘F. B. & 
C.’’ identifying tags attached. 


Fashion Publicity Company 
of New York 





S . 


VIVAUBOU'S | 


MNEAUIS 


Send 15¢ to Vivaudou 
(Dept.A, Times Bidg., 
N.Y.) for a generous 
sampleof Mavis <= 


VIVAUDOU 


PARIS ~ NEW YORI 


















Chi-Namel 


- GRAINING PROCESS 


Make new floors of old by the Chi- 
Namel graining process. Easily applied; 
costs about 2c a square foot. Sanitary, 
washable, heelproof and extremely dura- 
ble. Imitates all hardwoods. There’s 
a Chi-Namel varnish, enamel or other 
finish for every home use. 


Te Chi-Namel Stores 


in your locality will teach you to 
grain in 5 minutes, free. Chi-Namel products 
are confined to one representative merchant 
in a locality—always a dealer known for high- 
grade service and reliable merchandise. 


The Ohio Varnish Co., Cleveland 
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Let your children keep their heritage of 

soft, lustrous hair. Train them early in 

the habit of shampooing their hair with 

the soap that will keep the scalp healthy 
and vigorous 











teht May to Shampoo 


O you think your hair grows from 
the head like a plant? No, indeed. 
There is a fundamental difference. 

For your hair does not breathe as does a 
plant. No vital fluid circulates through it 
as does the sap in the plant. Except at the 
very tips of its roots, hair has no more life 
than a silken thread. 

The whole beauty and lustre of your hair 
depends upon your sca/p. Here the hair 
forms. Here a network of blood vessels 
feed and nourish the roots. Here lie the 
color-supply pigment cells. Here thousands 
of tiny fat glands supply oil to give your hair 
its glossy, life-like appearance. 

This is why caring for the hair is, in 
reality, exactly the same as caring for your 
skin. 

To keep your hair lovely and abundant 
you must, by the proper treatment, keep 
your sca/p healthy and vigorous, on the same 
principle as you give your skin the proper 
care and treatment in order to have a lovely 
complexion. 


Which of these is your hair 
trouble ? 


Is your hair dull and lifeless? It can be 
made rich and lustrous. 

Is it greasy, oily? or dry and brittle? You 
can correct the condition which prevents 
the tiny oil glands from emitting just the 
right amount of oil to keep your hair soft 
and silky. 

Is it constantly powdered with dandruff? 
Or does it come out in combfuls? Begin 
at once to keep the pores of the scalp as 
free and clear as you keep the pores of 
your face. 


To keep your scalp healthy and vigorous 
as it should be, begin at once to use per- 
sistently Woodbury’s Facial Soap formulated 


Men enjoy the active, healthy feeling that a 
shampoo with Woodbury’s Facial Soap gives to 
the scalp. Try the treatment given on this page. 
Use it regularly. See how it improves your hair 


How this treatment helps your hair 


after years of study by John H. Woodbury, 
the famous skin specialist. 


Try this famous shampoo 


Before shampooing, rub the scalp thoroughly with the 
tips of the fingers (not the finger nails). Do not let 
the fingers slip along the scalp, but make the scalp 
itself move in little circles. This not only stimulates 
the blood that feeds the roots of the hair, but loosens 
the dead cells and particles of dust and dandruff that 
clog up the pores. 


Now dip the hair in warm water, separate it into 
small parts and scrub the scalp with a stiff tooth- 
brush lathered with Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Rub 
the lather in well and then rinse it out thoroughly. 

Next apply a thick, hot lather of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, and leave it on for two or three minutes. 
Clear off with fresh, warm water. Wash all the soap 
out carefully and finish by rinsing in cold water. 
Dry very thoroughly. To make the hair fluff out 
prettily around the face, dry it hanging over the face 
instead of down the back. 

Use this as a regular shampoo. You will enjoy the 
healthy, active feeling it gives your scalp. You will 
soon see the improvement in your hair—how much 
richer and softer it is. 

For five or six shampoos, or for ten days or two 
weeks of any of the famous facial treatments, you 
will find the 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap suf- 
ficient. Around it is wrapped the booklet of famous 
Woodbury skin and scalp treatments. Get a cake 
today. Woodbury’s is for sale at drug stores and 
toilet goods counters throughout the United States 
and Canada—wherever toilet goods are sold. 


Send for sample cake of soap with 

booklet of famous treatments and 

samples of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
and Facial Powder 


Send us 5 cents for a sample cake (enough for 
a shampoo or for a week of any Woodbury Facial 
treatment) together with the booklet of treatments 
“A Skin You Love to Touch.” Or for 12c we 
will send you, in addition to these, samples of 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream and Facial Powder. 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 104 Spring 
Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If vou live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 104 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 












































1. Reversible pastel 
ribbon and Oriental 
lace cap; $12.75. 


With.a Needlein Her Hand lhis Needle Ylonth, What Can'taGirl Do?  Tadmentiant 


One may safely wear a trench hel- 
met with a veil for camouflage. 


2. Muni- 
tion-gray 
suéde bag 
with tassel. 


- 


This vest came out when the fur 
coat went in. There are times 

















3. Collared in 
white piqué is 
this new gaber- 
dine waistcoat. 


Just a dainty little camisole 


which you can 


Flesh and white tucked chiffon, 


Valenciennes lace 





4. Ready-made 
in flesh and 
white chiffon; 
$3.95. 


lace is set between tucked chiffon 
bands over a delicate pink lining, 
and a frill trims the bottom. 


What seems to be a smock is 
really a slip-over matinée. If 





NOTE—More complete details relative to the prices at which the articles shown on this page may be purchased and where—or, if not on sale, how they may be made—will be sent on receipt of six cents in stamps to cover 
postage and cost of service. Do not, under any circumstances, send money to The Ladies’ Home Journal for articles illustrated, as we cannot make purchases for you. Address your request to the Fashion Editors 


This new hat 
with a collarette 
to match, which 
buttons snugly 
at the back, 
shows how effec- 
tive taffeta, 
narrow straw 
braid and mara- 
bou are when 
they are placed 
with each other. 
Over the jaunty 
little hat is worn 
a silk veil in ram- 
age design, with 
velvet dots. 
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7. Gold-filled 
thimble,enamel- 
banded; $3. 


6. Sterling in qual- 8. Brilliant rhine- 9. Pocket phote- 
ity is this case for stone buckles to graph frame in sil- 
watch or photo- ornament the eve- ver case for your 
graph; $4.50. ning slip per; $6.75. favorites ; $11.50. 










10. These knitting 
needles repose in 
French gilt enamel 
holders; $4.50. 








Neckwear and Bags Which Indicate the Styles of the Moment 











when a wom- 
an needs to 
have a mas- 
culine point 
of view, and 
a good way 
to get it is to 


self ina waist- 






A ruffled white organdie stock with inner frill 
| in rose color begins a series of pretty neckwear 
at the left. Price, $1.50. Underneath is a white 











eli Br 11 satin set trimmed with black and white striped 
E Bt satin. A black taffeta jabot has a handkerchief- 
rhe tet linen turnover, and a plaid gaberdine stock is 
ate #3 collared in white piqué. Checkered satin made 
a 2 ie} the smart surplice vest. 
St P ree f 

2H RES F oP 

BLAS Four-piece knitting outfit below ready for 


button one- wal are | the first warm day. Such fascinating sets 


coat of plaid 
cotton gaber- 
dine like this 
striking one. 
The double- 
breasted 
points indi- 
cete:. its 
newness. 





easily copy. 


and blue rib- 


bons—all the 
things that a 
dainty woman 
loves—are com- 
bined in this 
camisole. The 














matinées are to 
be made in such 
practical, simple 
ways as this, 
stern measures 
will have to be 
taken to keep 
them indoors. 
This one is of 
Georgette crépe, 
with bands of 
Valenciennes in- 
sertion set be- 
tween the border 
of satin. 


5. It goes right 
over the top, and 
then one girdles in 
the fullness at the 
back and sides. 































as this one, made of gay-figured silk, are likely to 
enlist more women in the service .of knitting and 
the hat has a wide brim to shade the eyes to in- 
sure its success as a feminine outdoor sport for 
sunny days. There isa novel parasol, a quite new 
shape in a knitting bag, and a bit of an apron, 
cunningly fringed, to catch stray strands, which 
can be carried in the bag. 








\ Two-section chiffon-velvet bag with nickel 
center frame, topped with a mirror; $7.50. 














iq 4 25. Quaint bib apron with figured- 
16 t j cretonne trimmings; $1.50. 


























26. Figured silk 


A waistcoat blouse, so di that 
everyone will love it. Weneusan 


so popular 
that a clever 
designer made 
one and com- 
bined it witha 
blouse, as you 
can see. The 
tucked vest 
and sleeves 
are of maize 
mousseline de 
soie, the waist- 
coat, collar 
and cuffs of 
Ottoman silk 
in the same 27. Blouse waistcoat from 
shade. “over there.”’ 






































| 


OY « 


\ 
\ 


16. Two yards of satin restrained with a 19 to 24. Of course you 
ribbon, a silk-covered jade bracelet and know right away that the 
soutached ring and a dec- frilly with narrow quaint bag, striped and 
orative tassel made this ribbon ruffles in a dotted, with a posy deco- 
lovely girdle. style which may rating its frame, came 
readily be copied. from Paris. 
Of dark blue gros de 
Heading the group in the panel at the right is a londres is the bag 
checkered bag, beaded in two shades of blue; with round silver two-clasp top, and chenille 
$5.95. Violet leather is converted into the smart tassel gathering in the lower end. With any 
envelope purse above, containing a gold-filled color lining you fancy; $5. Jade green and 
pencil and with knotted handle and clasp; $6.95. jet with pearls between is the necklace, which 


From Paris came the black silk wrist bag, costs $8.50. 






















SY 
’ 


Pink and silky are this perfectly 
adorable cap and apron. It is 

































‘f — 


. really quite a 
practical set, 
being made 
of washable 
pink China 
silk, but it 
hides all its 
utilitarian pos- 
sibilitiesunder 
the most friv- 
olous, shirred, 
ruffied surface, 
broken only 
by pockets. 







28. In silk this cap and apron cost 
$4; in muslin, $2.50. 





Dainty collar-and-cuff set made 
of bits of handkerchief linen. 


A clever girl made 
this dainty collar- 
and-cuff set of 
small left-over 
pieces of linen and 
joined them with 
crocheted beading 











29. Picot 
crochet 
makes a 
pretty pink 
scalloped 
edge. 





A blouse inspired from anIndian 
poncho designed in this cou ntry. 


Proof beyond 

doubt that . 
there is the é 

source for Y 


many lovely 
designs right 
here is given 
by this at- 
tractive and 
wearable 
blouse  in- 
spired by the 
poncho worn 
bytheaborig- 
ines. 


30. Itis of silk, 
embroidered 
in Indian de- 
Signs and 
colors. 





so 
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teht /Kay to Shampoo 


How this treatment helps your hair 


Let your children keep their heritage of 
ft, lustrous hair. Train them early in 
habit of shampooing their hair with 

ap that will keep the scalp healthy 


and vigorous 








O you think your hair grows from 

the head like a plant? No, indeed. 

There is a fundamental difference. 

For your hair does not breathe as does a 

plant. No vital fluid circulates through it 

as does the sap in the plant. Except at the 

very tips of its roots, hair has no more life 
than a silken thread. 


‘The whole beauty and lustre of your hair 
depends upon your sca/p. Here the hair 
forms. Here a network of blood vessels 
feed and nourish the roots. Here lie the 
color-supply pigment cells. Here thousands 
of tiny fat glands supply oil to give your hair 
its glossy, life-like appearance. 

This is why caring for the hair is, in 
reality, exactly the same as caring for your 
skin. 


To keep your hair lovely and abundant 
you must, by the proper treatment, keep 
your sca healthy and vigorous, on the same 
principle as you give your skin the proper 
care and treatment in order to have a lovely 
complexion. 


Which of these is your hair 
trouble ? 


Is your hair dull and lifeless? It can be 
made rich and lustrous. 


Is it greasy, oily? or dry and brittle? You 
can correct the condition which prevents 
the tiny oil glands from emitting just the 
right amount of oil to keep your hair soft 
and silky. 

Is it constantly powdered with dandruff? 
Or does it come out in combfuls? Begin 
at once to keep the pores of the scalp as 
free and clear as you keep the pores of 
your face. 

To keep your scalp healthy and vigorous 
as it should be, begin at once to use per- 
sistently Woodbury’s Facial Soap formulated 


Men enjoy the active, healthy feeling that a 
shampoo with Woodbury’s Facial Soap gives to 
the scalp. Try the treatment given on this page. 
Use it regularly. See how it improves your hair 


after years of study by John H. Woodbury, 
the famous skin specialist. 


Try this famous shampoo 


Before shampooing, rub the scalp thoroughly with the 
tips of the fingers (not the finger nails). Do not let 
the fingers slip along the scalp, but make the scalp 
itself move in little circles. This not only stimulates 
the blood that feeds the roots of the hair, but loosens 
the dead cells and particles of dust and dandruff that 
clog up the pores. 


Now dip the hair in warm water, separate it into 
small parts and scrub the scalp with a stiff tooth- 
brush lathered with Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Rub 
the lather in well and then rinse it out thoroughly. 


Next apply a thick, hot lather of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, and leave it on for two or three minutes. 
Clear off with fresh, warm water. Wash all the soap 
out carefully and finish by rinsing in cold water. 
Dry very thoroughly. To make the hair fluff out 
prettily around the face, dry it hanging over the face 
instead of down the back. 


Use this as a regular shampoo. You will enjoy the 
healthy, active feeling it gives your scalp. You will 
soon see the improvement in your hair—how much 
richer and softer it is. 


For five or six shampoos, or for ten days or two 
weeks of any of the famous facial treatments, you 
will find the 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap suf- 
ficient. Around it is wrapped the booklet of famous 
Woodbury skin and scalp treatments. Get a cake 
today. Woodbury’s is for sale at drug stores and 
toilet goods counters throughout the United States 
and Canada—wherever toilet goods are sold. 


Send for sample cake of soap with 

booklet of famous treatments and 

samples of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
and Facial Powder 


Send us 5 cents for a sample cake (enough for 
a shampoo or for a week of any Woodbury Facial 
treatment) together with the booklet of treatments 
“A Skin You Love to Touch.” Or for 12c we 
will send you, in addition to these, samples of 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream and Facial Powder. 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 104 Spring 
Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 104 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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1. ‘Reversible pastel 





26. Figured silk 
covers this hat, with 
velvet edge and band. 


ribbon and Oriental 
lace cap; $12.75. 


VWath-a Needleiin Her Hands This Needle Month What Can't.aGiel Do? 


One may safely wear a trench hel- 
met with a veil for camouflage. 





A waistcoat blouse, so different that 
everyone will love it. Waistcoats are 












7. Gold-filled 
thimble,enamel- 


This new hat banded; $3. 


with a collarette 
to match, which 
buttons snugly 


so popular 
that a clever 
designer made 
one and com- 


at the back, 
shows how effec- 
tive taffeta, 
narrow straw 
braid and mara- 





bined it witha 
blouse, as you 
can see. The 
tucked vest 
and sleeves 





bou are when 
they are placed 
with each other. 
Over the jaunty 
little hat is worn 
a silk veil in ram- 
age design, with 
velvet dots. 


are of maize 
mousseline de 
Soie, the waist- 
coat, collar 
and cuffs of 
Ottoman silk 
in the same 
shade. 


8. Brilliant rhine- 
stone buckles to 
ornament the eve- 
ning slip per; $6.75. 


6. Sterling in qual- 
ity is this case for 
watch or photo- 
graph; $4.50. 


9. Pocket phote- 
graph frame in sil- 
ver case for your 
Savoriteg; $11.50. 


10. These knitting 
needles repose in 
French gilt enamel 
holders; $4.50. 














tion-gray 
suéde bag 
with tassel. 











27. Blouse waistcoat from 
‘over there.”’ 


Mecdscas and Bags Which Indicate the Styles of the Moment 


A ruffled white organdie stock with inner frill 
in rose color begins a series of pretty neckwear 
at the left. Price, $1.50. Underneath is a white 
satin set trimmed with black and white striped 
satin. A black taffeta jabot has a handkerchief- 
linen turnover, and a plaid gaberdine stock is 
collared in white piqué. Checkered satin made 
the smart surplice vest. 














Pink and silky are this perfectly 


This vest came out when the fur 
| adorable cap and apron, It is 


| coat went in. There are times 


a 


when 2 wom- 
an needs to 
have a mas- 
culine point 
of view, and 


really quite a 
practical set, 
being made 
of washable 






a good way 
to get it is to 
button one- 














Four-piece knitting outfit below ready for 
the first warm day. Such fascinating sets 












pink China 
silk, but it 
hides all its 




























<a] utilitarian pos- 
iI! self ina waist- in sibilitiesunder 
coat of plaid | the most friv- 
| cotton gaber- R olous, shirred, 
dine like this ruffled surface, 
striking one. j broken only 

| The double- / by pockets. 

3. Collared in breasted / 


white piqué is 
this new gaber- 
dine waistcoat. 


points indi- 
cate its 
newness. 





| Just a dainty little camisole 

| which you can easily copy. ry In silk - ght apron cost 
| ; tm MmuSsiiN, ° . 

| 








Dainty collar-and-cuff set made 


| Flesh and white tucked chiffon, 
| . ‘ ; 
of bits of handkere tef linen. 


| Valenciennes lace and blue rib- 








A clever girl made 
this dainty collar- 

































22 and-cuff set of 
small left-over 
ery pieces of linen and 
as this one, made of gay-figured silk, are likely to OO ‘ eet joined them with 
enlist more women in the service of knitting and ? i : tal yy crocheted beading. 
the hat has a wide brim to shade the eyes to in- € ti ; 
sure its success as a feminine outdoor sport for 23 if 
sunny days. There isa novel parasol, a quite new L 
4. Ready-made  bons—all the shape in a knitting bag, and a bit of an apron, 21 
in flesh and things that a cunningly fringed, to catch stray strands, which 
white chiffon; dainty woman can be carried in the bag. Coin 


$3.95. loves—are com- 
bined in this 
camisole. The 
lace is set between tucked chiffon 
bands over a delicate pink lining, 
and a frill trims the bottom. 


29. Picot 
crochet 
makes a 
24 pretty pink 
scalloped 

edge 


: fi i he ¢ : . = s . 
a \\ | 2» a: A blouse inspired fromanIndian | 
: gs i Qe poncho designed in this country. 
F oa Proof beyond : 
5 > | doubt that 
18 EZ there is the 
| ae source for : = | 


25. Quaint bib apron with figured- fh many: lovely 


Two-section chiffon-velvet bag with nickel 
center frame, topped with a mirror; $7.50. 





























What seems to be a smock is 
really a slip-over matinée. If 














matinées are to 
be made in such 
practical, simple 
ways as this, 
stern measures 





will have to be Micki sit ish ~ designs right 
taken to keep cretonne trimmings; $1.50. by te is given 
them indoors. ‘ a by this at- 


This one is of 
Georgette crépe, 
with bands of 
Valenciennes in- 
sertion set be- 
tween the border 
of satin. 


tractive and 
wearable 
blouse — in- 
spired by the 


restrained with a 
jade bracelet and 
frilly with narrow 
ribbon ruffles in a 
style which may 
readily be copied. 
Of dark blue gros de 
londres is the bag 
with round silver two-clasp top, and chenille 


16. Two yards of satin 
ribbon, a silk-covered 
soutached ring and a dec- 
orative tassel made this 
lovely girdle. 


19 to 24. Of course you 
know right away that the 
quaint bag, striped and 
dotted, with a posy deco- —_ noncho worn 
rating its frame, came — ytheaborig- 
from Paris, ines. 


Heading the group in the panel at the right is a 


5. It goes right checkered bag, beaded in two shades of blue; 


30. Itisof silk, 








| over the top, and $5.95. Violet leather is converted into the smart tassel gathering in the lower end. With any embroidered 
then one girdles in envelope purse above, containing a gold-filled color lining you fancy; $5. Jade green and in Indian de- 
| the fullness at the pencil and with knotted handle and clasp; $6.95. jet with pearls between is the necklace, which Signs and 
| back and sides. From Paris came the black silk wrist bag, costs $8.50. colors. 





NOTE—More complete details relative to the prices at which the articles shown on this page may be purchased and wiere—or, if not on sale, how they may be made—will be sent on receipt of six cents in stamps to cover 
postage and cost of service. .Do not, under any circumstances, send money to The Ladies’ Home Journal for articles illustrated, as we cannot make purchases for you. Address your request to the Fashion Editors. 
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Brought out 
Jrom obscu- 
rity, an old 
gray woolen 
shawl made 
this smart 
Sm o.-¢ Rk 
(No. 1535) 
and hat. 


“There is a time for everything;”’ goes the old 
saying, and this is the time for the exercise of 
feminine ingenuity in making old garments do 
for new ones, and to ransack the house for tex- 
tiles which have promise of garment possibilities. 


The need for economizing ought not 
prove irksome but a pleasant pastime 





when the result is 
such a smart-looking 
coat as No. 1548, 
which had its begin- 
ning in an old-style 
cheviot evening coat 
in rose color, which 
was dyed a dark tone 
of Russian green. 
The uplift from an 
out-of-date condi- 
tion to one of su- 
preme modishness 
was achieved by 
using a short rem- 
nant of plaid agree- 
ably combining 
green, blue and a 
distinctive thread of 
black in its design. This fabric 
made the deep collar, cuffs, girdle, 
and gave a new line to the skirt 
by detaining the fullness at the 
center back and forming deep 
pockets at the sides. >. 








¥, 
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ReWarltof Lrveby Bangs 


Iu Taso War and Mesfe Days 








A delightful com. 
promise between 
wool and satin has 
been made in the 


dress (No. 1544) 
on the right, 
which, having di- 
vested itself of 
much bulky and 
hampering side 
fullness, as shown 
in the illustration of the old suit, adopted 
pocketlike flaps of black satin, a silk texture 
without which no woolen dress seems to be 
complete, set very high at the sides over a 
scanty three-quarter-length overskirt. Closely 
set together buttons covered with the cloth 
finish the front, and straight rows of narrow 
black braid make an effective and easily ap- 
plied trimming on the lower edge of the over- 
skirt, center front and again on the long, closely 
fitted sleeves. Keeping close to the narrow and 
straight way which material conservation and 
fashion have prescribed, even when two ma- 
terials devote themselves to the making of 
one dress this season, the black satin under- 
skirt betrays a slenderness which gives promise 
of exquisite grace. 


By exploiting narrow ideas the new 


fashions become broad-minded. Take 


the old dress below on the left, which would 
still be wearable except for its worn-out under- 
arms and strained spots in its sheer voile blouse 






and skirt yoke. 
See how readily 
it adapted itself 
to the charming 
frock (No. 1542) 
on the right. Its 
straight, narrow 
skirt, lacking 
the fullness of 
the old dress, 
givessuchpretty, 
youthful lines 
that I am sure 
we are all glad to 
go back to them 
once again. The 
striped portion 
of the old frock, 
made of beige 
crépe, with a 
heavy dark blue raised stripe, combined charm- 
ingly with a plain-color beige Japanese crépe, 
which was used for the new upper skirt por- 
tion, waist and pockets. The pockets, by the 
way, are like little envelopes which hang from 
the top only, a new trick, and are not sewed 
tight at the sides. The youngish-looking plain 
front, buttoning in back, is much worn again. 








I MiustSetMlong With Last Years lethes. 


Well Why ot? Seis Neithor Impossible Now Difficult See Hore 


Ring-dotted 
foulard re- 
trieves a beige 
colored Geor- 
gelte crepe in 
this clever 
JSashion. Pat- 
tern for waist, 
No. 1562. 


1562 


Satin, always dependable, deserves to 
be a wartime dress essential. A short 


length of navy satin, an outgrown gaberdine 
frock (on the left below) and a sheer organdie 
collar and linked cuffs share the responsibility 
for this smart one-piece street dress (No. 1546). 
It is surprising how the new modes often fit 
into old-style dresses which we may, have out- 


- 


grown or found un- 
becoming, present- 
ing, as this new 
model (No. 1546), 
exactly the sugges- 
tions needed to 
make it over with- 
out undue difficul- 
ties. More ease in 
front was needed 
in the old dress 
buttoning in the 
back, and the new 
long ‘‘V”’ front 
opening effected 
this readily, while 
a bias corded seam 
took away the 
fullness caused by 
slitting the front. 
Do not overlook 
the new short front line of the tunic, nor the 
open ends which give glimpses of the satin 
underskirt for which pattern No. 1244 will be 
required. 


1244 


EAR EVE: Your letter asking about spring coats and dresses came at a very opportune 






} ) moment, as I was just putting the finishing touches to some designs for you. 

The first three sketches illustrate an idea whereby a dress can be converted into a coat and 
back again into a dress of a different style, and the last two show how a suit, jacket and skirt 
can be magically changed into another dress. No. 1, a perfectly innocent-looking one-piece dress, 
has the front edges of the skirt artificially fastened together to form an inverted plait. This is 
accomplished by means 
of a separate strip of 
material having snap 
fasteners attached to it 
that snap to the fas- 
teners on the under 
side of the skirt. The 
diagram below will show 
you clearly how this is 
effected, and also that 
the front edges of the 
waist are cut slightly 
wider than those of the 
skirt, so that, while the 
edges of the skirt just 
meet, those of the waist 
lap over each other. 

No. 2 shows the foun- 
dation artfully arranged 
for a coat that will be 
very useful over light 
summer dresses. The 
piece that holds the 
skirt together is removed 
and big detachable cuffs, 
collar, belt and pockets 
are added. And, Eve, 
these pockets are made 


Detail showing 
how the skirt is 
snapped when 
converted into a 
dress. 


Innocent-Looking One-Piece 
Serge Dress 





Foundation Artfully 
Arranged for a Coat 






With a Plaid Silk 
Bodice Attached 


separately, just like bags, and they button to the same buttons on the skirt as the belt m the 
first dress. To change the three-quarter sleeves into full-length ones, the bands on the under side 
of the cuffs are made quite deep. Both the collar and cuffs are fastened on with snaps. 

The third design displays the skirt caught together again and worn as a dress. The bodice ar- 
rangement is attached underneath the collar on each side. This time the buttons on the skirt 
are brought into use to button the extension straps down. The sleeves are changed in appearance 
by tight-fitting cuffs 
which snap to the inside 
of the sleeves. 

If you have this foun- 
datior made of blue 
serge, which continues to 
be the smartest of fab- | 
rics, a finishing touch 
could be given by hav- | 
ing the pipings of white | 
French flannel on the | 
coat, No. 3 would be | 
charming with the front | 
arrangement developed 
in plaid silk or black || 
satin. Now for the next i 
idea, whichisa suit ready iI) 
to be worn: with odd 
waists. The jolly little | 
belt of white kid has a | 
strap of the cloth stitched | 
on it and white buttons 
are sewed on that. | | 
The next illustration 

| 





is the same suit with 

cuffs, collar and a girdle 

of satin to which is 

attached a front panel of 

material like the skirt. | 
Either gray or African | 

brown in any of the silk, 

woolen or linen materials | 

would be entirely de- 

sirable for this suit- | 

dress, Eve. Gray would 

be very smart with trim- 

mings of black satin, or 

sand color with brown. 
Much love to you both 

and kisses to the deli- 

cious Imps. Laura. 


Tailored Suit to Wear 
With Odd Waists 


Same Suit With Over- 
skirt Worn as a Dress 





NOTE—Patterns Nos. 1542, 1544, 1546 and 1562 come in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure; No. 1548 comes in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure; No. 1535 in sizes 16 and 18 years and 36 to 42 inches bust measure, 


and No. 1244 in sizes 24 to 34 inches waist measure; price, 15 cents each, post-free. Send money, stating number and size, to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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She World of Lovely Shings 


Su Tose War-and Rast Days 


Hereare bloven Lhatlhe Best-Duessed Yromenare Wearing 


Wwe have responded most splendidly to the request to conserve. Surely we all realize that 
these are war and thrift days; that they are days of careful buying; of making things do that 
we have and of making things over.. This is not so difficult as it sounds, for in the world of clothes all 
that are needed are offered at economical prices if one only knows where to find them. There is no 
reason why women should look dowdy and down at the heel even though it is a time of war and thrift, 
and we shall be glad to show you from month to month how clever women are meeting the present 
conditions. We realize that many women are far too busy with their wartime activities these days to 
consider having their gowns especially built, and are turning to the ready-made models. On this page 
are illustrated some lovely, carefully selected frocks, surprisingly reasonable in price, which will help 
you solve the problem of how to dress smartly with the least expense. 






















1. Fan of uncurled os- 
trich, mounted on imita- 
lion amber sticks; $7.50. 


11 Am ostrich feather 
bag which may be con- 
verted into a fan; $10. 
























2. Boleros and three-quarter- 
length tunics are again worn, 
as you can see in this dress 
of crisp taffeta, with vestee, 
collar and cuffs of white 4. Embroidered in 
crépe; $25. silk in a preity de- Pherd} 

sign is .this~ soft 4\\/ sf 





12. For traveling or for 
business wear there is 
nothing that will prove 
its worth beiter than a 
tan jersey cloth dress 
like this one above, with 
white piqué collar and 
cuffs; $22.50. At the 
same price, this style 
comes in blue serge. 


6: This navy foulard 
dress comes with white 
or beige dois, and with a 
smart plaited satin vest ; 


crépede Chinefrock, ; | 

withwhiteGeorgette 4 $19.75. 
collar and cuffs. In W | 

navy blue or beige, 5 







$22.50. 


5. The charm of gray and white is 
exemplified in this charmeuse dress, 
collared and cuffed in sheer white or- 
gandie, with blue velvet ribbons ; $25. 






















































: 7. Demure with 

mn ils creamnelt fichu, 
é. ending under 
pearl buckles, and 
with net cuffs is 

















this lovely dress of ) bes ~—— | 
3. Distractingly femi- Gineclotee Pal | / | 9. Anotherindication 10. This quaint but- 
nine is this flesh-color fairs of morningor } | that Eton effects arein toned bodice of blue 
Georgette crépe dress, “$19.50 again is given in this taffeta, with a crushed 
with deep collar, sailor- MPerHoONT TERSO. navy taffeta frock jichu and Elizabethan 
shaped in back, fasten- 7 above. Tunics,too,have ruff of organdie, picot 13. Taupe Georgette braided 
ing surplicewise in not been overlooked, edged, and with deep in the same-color is respon- 


Jront, and with skirt 
delicately beaded in 
white. Made on a 
China-silk drop skirt. 


8. One may be smart as well as patriotic in a colton 
Jrock like this one above of sheer white polka-dotted 
votle in black or navy with a graceful plaited tunic. 
Price, $25. Val edges the organdie collar and cuffs; $7.50. 


for here is one tucked 
in clusters. The vest is 
of maizeGeorgette,and 
the sash ends of silver 
and black; $23.50. 


wrist frills, allies it- 
selfwithaskirt broadly 
striped in blue and a 
harmonizing color. 
Price, $17.50. 





sible for this delightfully girl- 
ish dress, with bell sleeves 
and picot-edged collar. Also 
in navy or black, with a drop 
skirt of China silk; $25. 


NOTE—More complete details relative to the prices at which the articles shown on this page may be purchased, and where, will be sent on-receipt of six cents in stamps to cover postage and cost of service. Address the 
Fashion Editors, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Do not send The Home Journal money for articles illustrated, as we caret make purchases for you. 
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C/p ° } C/). 

. a 
1. This or- 2s 7. Colored or- 
gandie collar gandie collars 
r preer oae ly LO: if are Fashion's 
coming by latest whim. 
being trimmed This one is in 
with a blue C/p 4 " —) / blue and | 
picot-edged In These Wavand Shufl — ( white; price; | 
frill. r / 50 cents. 





- 





ve DB y Moppingand Shopping J. hand Bese 


“(as 
Lew \ 























2. Embroidered box plaits and blue 
piqué collar and cuffs make this 
white voile waist dainty; $2. 






8. Delicacy in colored stripes char- 
actcrizes this voile waist, with piqué 


| 
collar and cuffs; $1. | 
| 
























5 and 6. That one may Hooverize and still be waistful is clearly indicated by the pretty blouses shown on this 
page. You will surely want one of these lovely hand-embroidered Philippine blouses just as soon as you see 
them, for they rival in beauty of execution the exquisite needlework of Europe, and they are made by the 
natives in our own country’s possessions. The blouse on the left, with the square collar, combines use- 
fulness and charm. Price, $3.95. On the right is a finely tucked blouse with embroidered fronts, the 
collar of which alone would make it adorable; $2.95. 















3 and 4. There are days when a severe white tailored 
shirtwaist like the one on the left best fills one’s needs. 
The collar is of the convertible variety. Price, $2. 
Dainty to wear with a silk sport skirt is the sheer 








9 and 10. Making allies of thrift and smartness, this 
blouse of bisque and black-striped voile vested itself 
in sheer white organdie. Price, $1. If one’s tasle 
runs toward lace and embroidered voilé waists fash- 













tucked and embroidered Philippine blouse just below 
on the left, which costs $3.95. 





toned on good lines, one may be glad to know that this 
one below on the right costs but $1. 
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11. Pink-and-whkite checked 
gingham cuffs and a revers col- 
lar make this dainty Georgette 
blouse distinctive; $5. 


12. This mannish shirt is made 
of wash siik in varicolored 
Stripes, even to its collar and 
cuffs; $3.95. 


13. Satinis combined with flesh 
Georgette crépe in making the 
blouse with a single button for 
use as well as adornment; $5. 


16. With the trimness which 
comes from white linen collar 
and cuffs is this blouse of pastel 
striped voile. Price, $2. | 


14. Daintiness exemplified in 
fine white voile finely tucked 
and hemstitched in the blouse 
above; $2.95. 


15. The charm of dotted Swiss, 
Valenciennes and a heavier lace, 
when combined, is expressed in 
this blouse at $2. 





NOTE—The names of the shops where these waists may be purchased will be sent on receipt of six cents in stamps to cover postage and cost of service. Address the Fashion Editors, The Ladies’ Home Journal, ; 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Do not send The Home Journal money for articles illustrated, as we cannot make purchases for you. { 
, , : bien: * = éZ re 7 
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** All of us at home use 
Lux exclusively for 
&loves, blouses and any- 
thing else we may wash, 
ourselves. Mother has 
abandonedeverything else 
since Lux made its appear- 
ance on the market.’— 
Miss J. C.Waller,Chicago, IIl. 














~The things youl never put in 
the family Laas dry 


ES, it’s beginning to look dusky around the 

edges of the cuff and along the roll of the 
collar. Your precious new Georgette—you’d 
never dream of putting it in with the general 
laundry. 


Your silk underwear, silk stockings, white 
satin collars—how they discolor, or yellow— how 
the threads break and grow weak when they 
are washed in the family laundry. 


If only you knew the heartless laundress 
would not rub the life and the newness out of 
your dainty things! 

You cannot afford to have your nicest things 
go so fast. 


You, yourself, with a fraction of the energy you 
once spent hating the laundress, can now gently 
rinse the dirt out of your filmiest things—take 
them from the pure Lux suds soft and gleaming 


The secret? No ruinous rubbing of a cake of 
soap on fine fabrics! No rubbing again to get the 
soap and the dirt out. Just the gentle, tender 
cleansing with pure Lux suds that frail things 
must have to keep them unhurt. 


No ruinous rubbing of fine fabrics 


Lux is the most modern form of soap. There 
is nothing else like it. Lux comes in wonderful, 
delicate white flakes— pure and transparent. They 
dissolve instantly in hot water. You whisk 
them into the richest, sudsiest lather that loosens 
all the dirt—leaves the finest silk fabric clean 
and new—not a fiber roughened or torn or weak- 
ened in any way. 

Write for free booklet and simple Lux directions for 


laundering. Learn how easy it is to launder perfectly the 
most delicate fabrics. 


Be sure to get your package of Lux today. Your grocer, 
druggist or department store has it—Lever Bros. Co., 





“TIT find Lux does not 
shrink the daintiest of 
woolens. I would not be 
without it, I like it so 
much,’’—Mrs. Connell, New 
York 








and new! Dept. A2, Cambridge, Mass. 


These things need never be spoiled by washing. 


Try washing them the Lux way. 
. Georgette and Lace Jabots Baby’s Woolens 
Crépe de Chine Washable Satin Children’s 
Blouses and Dresses Collars and Cuffs Fine Dresses 
Silk Underwear Sweaters Silk Stockings 
mills Lace Collars Blankets Washable Gloves 
For “i rin g Fine Table Linens Sport Coats Fine Curtains 
laun 
a Lux is so pure that it will not harm anything that pure water 
alone will not injure. 
% ~ 


To wash silk blouses 


Whisk a tablespoonful of Lux into a thick lather in half 
a basinful of boiling or very hot water. Add cold water 
until lukewarm, then put in blouse. Dip your blouse 
through the foamy lather many times. Work it about 
in the suds—do not rub. Rinse three times in clear, 
lukewarm water. Squeeze the water out—do not wring. 
Dry in the shade. When nearly dry press with a warm 
iron—never a hot one. Georgette Crépe blouses should 
be gently pulled into shape as they dry and also should 


 ~ . be shaped as they are ironed. © Lever Bros. Co, 1918 
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More Months of Wear 
In This Hosiery 


HEN you buy hosiery, you are really buying wear and 
service. The longer your stockings wear, the greater 
the value of your purchase. That is why it pays to buy 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


You can find the right hosiery for every purpose with the 
Durable-DURHAM Trade-Mark. Styles for work, play or 
dress, good-looking as well as long-wearing. All are strongly 
reinforced where the most wear comes. Tops are wide and 
elastic ; legs full length; sizes correctly marked; colors will not 

de; feet, soles and toes are smooth, seamless and even. 
Prices are 15, 19, 25 and 35 cents. Look for the Durable- 
DURHAM trade-mark ticket attached to every pair. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Durable- DURHAM silk-mercerized 
stocking for women (Carrolina) at 35c and men’s silk-mercerized socks 
(1700 G. S.) at 25c. Write for booklet illustrating and describing the 
different Durable- DURHAM styles for every member of the family. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 








Trade-Mark 


One of the many 

fine values in Du- 

rable-DURHAM 
Hosiery. 





Bo-Peep 
A serviceable 
stocking for women. 
Made from soft 
lisle-finish yarn. 
Medium weight. 
Wide elastic top. 
oubly reinforced 

heels and toes. 


Price 19c a pair. 




















‘1 The Feet 


They come first of 
all in a child’s phys- 
ical development. 
Coward Shoes for 
children are made 
with that in mind. 

Straight, well-grown 
> Should be a healthy toes allow no chance 

happy growing baby 
if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 


fortable hygienic clothing. 


“NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are the softest, smoothest and least irritating 
flannels made (6Sc to $2. 00 a yard) and are sold 
only by us. *“‘Non-Nettle’’ stamped every half yard 
on selvage except silk warps. 


Send for Free Sample Case 
containing samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, 
Rubber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White 
Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, etc. Also illustrated 
catalog showing 50 styles of White Embroidered 
Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up). Separate Gar- 
ments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and hundreds 
of necessary articles for expectant mothers and the 
baby, and valuable information on care of the baby. 
No advertising on wrappers. For 25 cents we will add a 
complete set of seventeen Modern Paper Patterns for 
baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if bought 
separately. Writeatonceorsavethisadvertisement. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, O. 
Established in 1885. Known around the globe. 


things. 


(Near Warren St. 5 
Mail Orders Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else 


The 








StartWith® : 


for later cornsand bunions. 
The arch, strengthened 
naturally by equalizing the 
body weight, is proof 
against sagging. Ankles 
and legs guided aright 
while the bones are soft, 
will stay so through life. 
The choice of Coward 
Shoes will insure these 


JAMES S. COWARD 
262-274 Greenwich St., N.Y. 


Note foot-shaped 
sole and exten- 
sion heel. 











OTHERS Dear of America 
—can’t you just see your own 
darlings in these charming Jack 
Tar Togs? 
They aremadeinpretty color 
combinations of fine mate- 
rials,smartly tailored and carefully 


finished. And they wash perfectly! 
You can rub ’em, tub ’em, scrub 


m—they ‘“‘come up smiling”. 
These and many other charming styles 
at leading stores everywhere. 





this label 











Write us for Jack Tar Style Book and 
mention dealer’s name, Address Dept. B 4 
THE STROUSE-BAER CO. 

Baltimore, Md. 











Che How 
Teen Sitios 


EVER before has there been such an op- 
portunity or need for women to display 
their resourcefulness and ingenuity in the mat- 
ter of clothes for themselves and family. So far 
no restraint has been placed upon us to limit 
our choice, but our sense of patriotism will 
prompt us to economize on those things which 
our Government needs at this time. Designers 
and manufacturers have pledged themselves 
to do their part in the conservation plan by 
using as little wool as possible for dresses and 
suits, lightening the demand and relieving the 
machines for the manufacture of war materials. 
There will be many who may not even now 
realize the need of buying only the barest 
essentials, but the intelligent, deep-thinking 
woman can scarcely commit such a glaring 
error as to array herself in coats and suits made 
of the very woolen fabrics which were so vi- 
tally needed, and in so many cases lacking, to 
keep our boys warm in their various canton- 
ments during this past bitter winter. The 
country can do without the service of women 
who need to be fortified by khaki to make war 
work bearable. 

We know that the true American woman is 
always ready and willing to deny herself com- 
forts and luxuries when it is for the welfare of 
her family, and now that she may be asked to 
do without not only luxuries, but even those 
comforts which are so dear to her, THE Home 
JouRNAL knows she will not be unresponsive. 

Realizing that however willing you may be 
to do your part in conserving woolen material 
you may not be able to visualize a scheme for 
using part wool and part another fabric, THE 
HoME Journat has presented, on the page en- 
titled “I Must Get Along With Last Year’s 
Clothes,’ some ideas for using two fabrics in 
one dress or coat; then there is a coat which at 
a moment’s notice may be magically converted 
into a dress and, improbable as it may seem, a 
suit which, on occasions entirely unsuspected 
by your intimates, may appear as a really 
charming and useful street dress. 

It may be that even these resourceful and 
varied ideas may not suit the particular ma- 
terials you wish to use, in which case our famili? 
arity with designing may be of real use to you. 
You have but to drop us a letter, describing 
your materials and yardage, and the informa- 
tion you need will come right back to you if 
you do not fail to inclose six cents in stamps, 
to cover cost of service and postage. 


How We Simplify Shopping 


T MAY be that yours is too strenuously busy 

a life outside of your home to permit you to 
devote a minute’s time to designing or making 
clothes, that you wisely depend upon ready- 
mades, and your problem is one of devising 
ways to dress smartly on a diminishing income, 
so that those nearest and dearest to you need 
not suspect that your purse is growing leaner. 
We do not intend to neglect you and compel 
you to waste hours and countless weary steps 
looking through the shops for the prettiest and 
most inexpensive garments you can buy to 
make ends meet. Our editors have prepared 
for just such an emergency, and this month you 
will find a whole page of exquisitely lovely 
waists, not one of which costs over $5, and an- 
other page devoted to dresses that fit every 
need of style . -+ conservation, as they are 
made in the most fascinating manner of silk 
and cotton fabrics, and can be bought for from 
$7.50 to $25 each. 

We cannot, however, undertake to shop for 
the thousands who read THE HomE JourRNAL; 
that task would be too burdensome, so please 
do not send money; but we can put you in 
direct communication with the shops. Follow 
the directions as they are outlined in the foot- 
notes, and the information you desire will 
come to you immediately. 

Nor have we overlooked the pretty little 
trifles which have such a fascinating way of 
redeeming an old dress so that it appears as 
fresh and new as the flowers of spring to the 
uninitiated observer. Not a bit of it. There is 
a whole page of the most attractive collars, 
girdles, bags and other difficult to find and es- 
sential accessories, any one of which has the 
knack of putting one immediately in that ex- 
clusive “‘designed to your order” category. 
As you can see, there is no lack of anything 
that is nice and attractive in the shops, as 
many of these can be bought ready-made, and 
others we will gladly help you to make at home. 
To get this service, follow the directions which 
are given in the footnotes on the pages. 


Time-Saving Books 


OU do not need to take a course in dress- 

making or seek the advice of a high-priced 
specialist to learn some of the simple rules of 
dressmaking, remodeling of clothes for your- 
self or family, the preparation of maternity 
clothes and the planning of a layette for a new 
baby. 

We have books which clearly direct, suggest, 
simplify and illustrate all these topics in a 
thoroughly comprehensive and enlightening 
manner, so that she who is looking for informa- 
tion on any one of these subjects for the first 
time may readily understand. Below is a list 
of the books, with illustrations, issued by the 
Fashion Department, which may be had, post- 
paid, upon receipt of the price stated: 


‘*Basy’s First CLOTHES” : price, 15 cents. 

““MATERNITY CLOTHES”; price, 10 cents. 

““ECONOMICAL MAKE-OVERS”; price, 15 
cents. 

“THE BrIpE’s Booxk”’; price, 15 cents. 

“COSTUMES FOR BAZAARS AND MASQUER- 
ADES”’; price, 15 cents. 

‘“‘SMOCKING AND How IT 1s DoneE”’; price, 
10 cents. 

‘* HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING CHIL- 
DREN’S CLOTHES”’; price, 10 cents. 

“LitTLE Foiks’ SWEATERS AND Hats”; 
price, 15 cents. 
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Reflecting Spring 
in 


Your Draperies 


Those light, airy drapery effects 
thatseemto coax Spring through 

4, your windows are charmingly 
secured with 


Fascinating in colors, beautiful in their 
varied designs. See them at your 
favorite store and look for the bast- 
ing thread trade mark in edge of 

genuine. 


Upon request of your dealer, we 
will send, Free, sample book 


showing 256 Kapock styles. 
A. THEO. ABBOTT — 
& CO. 


wy make 


FOR MAHOGANY FURNITURE 


. 








CLEANS € POLISHES 


UT a little WAXIT on your 

dust cloth and see how nice 
and new everything will look after 
you go over it just once. Nothing 
can equal WAXIT for making 
Automobiles, Pianos, Furniture, 
Floors, etc., look bright as new. 
The thrifty ‘housewife uses WAXIT 
because it’s so economical, so easy 
to use, and such a perfect polish. 
Order a bottle from your dealer— 
Prices 35c to $3, or send 10c for a 
Trial Bottle. 
WAXIT MANUFACTURING CO. 
1535 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


= 
Gob! ee Large Bs 
Cake 


iediidual 
Carton 


5¢ 


for toilet 
and bath 














Easily and thoroughly 
removes obstinate dirt, stains, 


grease and grime, 


Leaves a feeling of 
thorough refreshing, ¢ 


























Ee Sold by dealers everywhere . 
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This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 





There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another. part 
of the kitchen. 

Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


Glenwood 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners for 
gas and four covers for coal. 

When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the 
other for pastry—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 140 
that tells all about it. 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces, 

















AWHIEF KILLS 





Black Flag kills bugs and insect life by inhalation. 
The bugs do not eat it—they breathe it and die. Blow 
it in the cracks and crevices, and then forget the bugs. 
BLACK FLAG Insect Powder 
is harmless to humans and animals yet it is death to all 
kinds of bugs and insects which make trouble for the 
housewife. It destroys moths, roaches, water bugs, 
ants, bed bugs, etc. Quickly frees house from flies and 
mosquitoes. Excellent for freeing dogs, cats and birds 


from fleas and lice. Also kills the parasites 
Ser to plants and flowers. 






Vp 
J 7D) For sale everywhere in 10c, 25c, 50c sizes 


\ 
SS 
he FA : 
Ss Packed in sealed Glass Bottles 
%e, oJ 


—--Holds Strength = 


BLACK FLAG, Baltimore, Md. 
















Know when a 
Doctor is 
necessary 
e s 


SE 


KEEP a Tycos 


FEVER THERMOMETER 
IN THE HOME 


laylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NY. 


There's a Tycosor FaryhorThermometer for Every Purpose 



















ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to Shake Into Your Shoes 


And sprinkle in the Foot-Bath. 
One war relief committee re- 
ports, that of all the things 
sent out last year in their Com- 
fort Bags or “ Kits,’’ Allen’s 
Foot=Ease received the most 
praise from the soldiers. The 
American, British and French 
troops use it, because it takes 
the Friction from the shoe and 
freshens the feet. The Platts- 
burg Camp Manualadvisesmen 








Don’t Suffer, 


use in training to shake Foot=Ease 
Allen’s in their shoes each morning. 
Foot-Ease \{% Why not orderadozen packages 


to-day fromyour dealertomail toyour soldierfriends 
in training camps and in the army and navy? Sold 
by Druggists and Dept. stores everywhere, 25 cts. 
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STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 
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1378—Boy’s suit, straight trousers; 
left side of coat forming revers. 
Sizes, 4 to. 10 years—15 cents. 


1395—Child’sdress, plaitedskirt and 
deep collar; long or short sleeves. 
Sizes, 4 to10 years—15 cents. 


1398—Sailor dress with a straight- 
plaited skirt, and middy blouse which 


may be worn inside or outside of the 
skirt. Sizes, 4 to14 years—15 cents. 


¥ 


1414—-Girls’ dress in good de- 1224—This child’s coat is a 1337—Girls' long-waisted dress 


sign, with Duchess closing and splendid design for serge, using closing at the back, with deep 
new roll turn-over collar. For a gay-colored broadcloth for belt, shapely collar and gath- 
serge, ginghamorlinen. Sizes, the collar and cuffs. Sizes, 4 ered skirt. Sizes, 4to 12 


6 to 14 years—15 cents. to 12 years—15 cents. years—15 cents. 
1466— Misses’ dress with new round 
neck and collar and a two-piece 
skirt. Sizes, 16 to 20 years—15 cents. 


1299—Cooking outfit, consisting of 
one-piece apron, sleeves and cap. 
Sizes, 6 to 14 years—15 cents, 


1439—Graceful dress with surplice 
vest, wide girdle and two-piece skirt. 
Sizes, 16 to 20 years—15 cents, 
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y 2, TTERNS (including Guide-Chart ) for the designs shown on this page can be sup plied for the 
prices stated, post-free. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any num- 
bered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, 
size and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or to any of the following addresses: Home Pattern Company, 114 
and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 985 Market Street, San Francisco, California; 404 South 
Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

“The Home Book of Fashions” is on sale at every agency for Home Patterns. Price, twenty-five 
cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It contains a coupon good for any patiern shown in it or in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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The Princess Grand 


The acme of fine grand building is 
reached in the 1918 model of this famous 
piano. But five feet three inches long, 
it offers the charm of tone and touch of 
large grands. Its simple, refined lines and 
exquisite finish complete its attractiveness. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


are of but one quality—the best. Whether 
you prefer grand, upright or player, you 
will find in the Ivers €f Pond that superi- 
ority of tone, design and construction 
which has made it the choice of over 450 
Leading Educational Institutions and 60,- 
000 homes. A new catalogue, showing the 
Princess Grand and other latest models, 
mailed on request. 

n 
How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos from the 
factory on approval, The a must please or 
it returns at our expense for Railroad freights. 
Liberal allowance for old pianos in exchange. 
Attractive easy payment plans. 





Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuabl. 
information to buyers. 




















PER TUAININNG) 











FACE POW DER. 


The followers of Fashion’s dic- 
tates prefer Freeman’s because of 
its exquisite quality. Freeman’s 
does not rub off. 








Try a box of your favorite tint— 
at any toilet counter—or send 4 
cents in stamps for miniature box. 


The Freeman Perfume Co. 
Dept. 53, Cincinnati, Ohio 























RIGHTEN 
up your own 
and yourchildren’sclothes 

with a touch of color by using 


2ANFORD ‘ 
\ 

TRIMMINGS . 
They will make your garments | 
prettier and give them that fin- |e 
ishing touch of individuality. \: 

House, porch and children’s |e 

dresses, Waists, neckwear and 
all washable clothes need 
SANFORD TRIMMINGS. 
They wash perfectly and out- 
wear the garments to which 
they are applied. 

“Sew the style on with 

Sanford Trimmings” 

Made in U, S. A. 

Forsale at all notion 















Send 3c. for 
complete Style 
Book in colors. 
Sanford Narrow 
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Do you live in a haunted house? 


There is a haunted house in almost every 
community. Its spooky character awes and 
frightens the children; grown-ups shun it 
on dark nights. 


There is another kind of haunted house, 
the germ-haunted house, that shelters a 
menace which is far from imaginary, which 
is dangerously real. 


Is your home germ-haunted? It is, and 
so is every home that is not regularly 
disinfected. 


Germ-breeding places exist in buildings 
of all kinds, large and small. Civilization 
has a long way to go before it can eliminate 
these sources of disease; but science has 
shown the way to eradicate their dangers. 


Disinfection has changed Panama from a 
pest-hole to a health resort. The terrible 
ravages of yellow fever in Havana were 
once regarded as beyond remedy. Disinfec- 
tion has made the scourge only a memory. 


In armies, disease no longer kills more 
men than bullets, thanks to rigorous dis- 
infection. 


The safest refuge from disease is in a 
hospital where, surrounded by disease, you 
are safe—again thanks to disinfection. 


If it is possible to perfectly disinfect great 
areas and immense buildings, it is both 
possible and easy to perfectly disinfect the 
germ-breeding places in the home. 


Army disinfection is compulsory. In our 
cities it is optional, hence neglected by 
those who refuse to believe in germs—and 
their danger — because they cannot see 
them. 


Epidemics are born of dirt and ignorance. 
Do your share to offset the baleful effects 
of this ignorance. Don’t let the neglect oi 
others endanger the health of your family. 
Disinfect your home regularly and thor- 
oughly with Lysol. 


How to Banish the Ghost 


Lysol Disinfectant annihilates all germ-life at the instant of appli- 





cation. Great hospitals rely upon its powerful disinfecting qualities. 
Boards of health and physicians urge its use. 

Get a bottle today, mix a little of it with water, and use the solution 
regularly in garbage cans, toilets, sinks, and drains. Use it in scrub- 
bing-water, in dark, sunless corners, and in summer, wherever flies 
gather. Germ-life is impossible where Lysol is used regularly. 

Lysol is economical; a 50c bottle makes 5 gallons of powerful dis- 
infectant—a 25c bottle makes 2 gallons. Sold in 25c, 50c, and $1.00 
bottles. Lysol is invaluable for personal hygiene. 





Lysol Shaving Cream Samples Free Lysol Toilet Soap 


Contains Lysol, and kills germs Send your name Contains Lysol, and therefore 
on razor and shaving-brush, and address for free protects the skin from germ in- 
guards the tiny cuts from in- samples of Lysol fection. Itisrefreshingly sooth- 
fection, and gives the antisep- Shaving Cream and ing and healing and helpful for 
tic and comfortable shave. You Lysol Toilet Soap improving the skin. Ask your 
will enjoy it. If your dealer with interesting dealer. If he hasn’t got it, ask 
hasn’t got it, ask him to order and helpful litera- him to order it for you. Price 
asupply for you. Price 25c. ture on Lysol. aSe. 


LEHN & FINK, INc. 


yy 





103 William Street, New York 





| "A Visinfectant 


* OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND - 
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Safe from Rust 
and Tarnish 


These unsightly destructive 
agents can’t form on the black 
iron and nickeled surfaces of 
your range if regularly wiped 
with 3-in-One. 


It penetrates the pores of the 
metal and forms a protective film 
that wards off moisture. After 
applying *3-in-One polish the 
nickel parts with soft dry cloth. 
Keeps them bright. 


3-in-One Oil 


is preferred by many for polishing 
stoves. It does not soil the hands. It 
cannot clog the burners. 3-in-One 
lubricates the action parts of the gas 
burners—makes them easy to turn. 


Prevents rust or tarnish forming on 
bathroom faucets and fixtures, chan- 
deliers, tools, kitchen knives—every- 
thing of metal. Contains nogrit or acid. 


Sold at all stores in 50c, 25c and 15c 
bottles; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE SAMPLE 


and Dictionary of Uses sent for the 
asking. Write for them. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 CVW. Broadway : New York 








OWyou can 
buy a dependable 
snap fastener for only five cents a 
card of twelve. ASK Your DEALER FOR 
Inco. It hasaspecialsnap-tempered spring 
that always works. Their edges are rounded 
to prevent cutting thread or fabric. Five 
sizes, black or white, rustproof. Made in 
America. Each fastener care ty inspected. 
WALDES & CO., 
137 Fifth Avenue, New York’ City. 
@ ALSO SOLE OWNERS OF 


SNAP FASTENER 





Pow 





—recommended by dentists; 
—given the highest award 
at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 




















A Ne ey OS 


and eT by Ct Mail 
a Postal 


—today for the 
Kalamazoo Cata- 
log showing thisand 
many other beautiful 
ranges at wholesale prices. 
See how much you can save— 
and how much better quality 
- you get—direct from Kala- 
mazoo. Quick shipment— 
we pay freight and guaran- 
tee safe delivery. 30 days’ 
trial. Cash or easy payments. 
Ask for Catalog No. 306. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs., 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Kalamazeo 


Direct to You’ 

















BERTHE MAY’S CORSET FOR 


“p MATERNITY 


Comfort, abdominal sus, port. Protection mother and 
child. Dress as usual. Normal appearance. Write for 
Booklet No. 20, free in plain, sealed envelope. Mail 
orders, full satisfaction. Fine for stout women and in- 
valids. Berthe May, 10 East 46th St., New York 
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1355—T his one-piece 
camisole, which opens 
at the front, has ad- 
vantages when worn 
under a front-opening 
gown. Sizes, 34 to 


42—15 cents. 





1457—Open bloomers and a cami- 
sole top indicate the newness of the 
well-fitting combination above. 
If made of crépe de Chine, filet 
lace insertion would be an effective 
trimming. Sizes, 34 to 44—15 cents. 





V fe fe he} 


1335—Night drawers to be 1330—Simple to make is this night- 
made of flannelette for gown, which is cut in one piece. 
early spring, or of summer Dainty for Georgette crépe, crépe 
cottons. With or without de Chine, batiste or figured lawn. 
feet. Sizes, 1 to 12 years Sizes, 16 and 18 years and 36 to 42 
15 cents. inches bust measure —15 cents. 


























1313—The usefulness of a one- 
piece apron, of polka-dotted 
muslin buttoning at the side, 
cannot be overestimated. One 
size—15 cents. 


1303—This one-piece house 
dress has pockets which will 
prove useful. Long and short 
sleeves and two styles in belts. 
Sizes, 36 to 46—15 cents. 











| 1274 
1274—In making 
this camisole al- 
lowance may be 
made for a front 
opening, orit may 
be slipped on over 
the head. Sizes, 
34to42—15cents. 


1476— Pyjamas for young 
girls, cut in one piece from 
the shoulders to the 
ankles, with quaint rib- 
bon girdle. Small, medium 
and large sizes—15 cents. 


1341 


1341—Good taste and style are 
allied in this house dress, but- 
toning on the left side. Two 
lengths of sleeves. Sizes, 36 to 
46—15 cents. 


P; ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for the 
prices stated, post-free. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any num- 
bered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may. be had by mail, by inclosing the number, 
size and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or to any of the following addresses: 


Home Pattern Company, 114 


and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 985 Market Street, San Francisco, California; 404 South 


Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Illinois ; 

““The Home Book of Fashions” 
cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
is on sale at every agency for Home Patterns. 
It contains a coupon good for any pattern shown in it or in The 


Price, twenty-five 
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Brown Shaping Lasts 


Prevent Foot-torture 


The shape of any shoe depends 
upon the last—the wooden form 
representing the foot—over which 


the leather is stretched in making - 


the shoe. 

The shoe in turn becomes a mold 
—that either shapes the growing 
foot properly—or deforms it—de- 
pending entirely upon the last. 

Buster Brown Shoes shape grow- 
ing feet correctly—because they 
are made upon the Brown Shaping 
Lasts, which embody the new 
scientific principles in shoemaking— 
the result of years of study and 
thousands of tests. 

Brown Shaping Lasts reproduce 
the lines of Nature’s perfect foot— 
vary slightly with each succeeding 
size—insure proper foot-position 
and correct body-poise— promote 
health and prevent foot-torture. 


Start Your Children Right 


Your girls or boys need not suffer 
from corns, bunions, broken arches, 
tortured foot-bones or other foot 
ailments—now or later—provided 
they wear Buster Brown Shoes. 

Buster Brown Shoes come in a 
variety of excellent styles—each 
unexcelled for economical service. 
They are made from first quality 
leathers, with Government stand- 
ard oak-tanned soles. 

Good shoe stores everywhere in 
the U.S. sell Buster Brown Shoes 
for only $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 and up. 

Parents: Read this Book 


Avitally interesting, illustrated book, entitled ‘’Training 
the Growing Feet’’, explains the necessity for theproper 
development of your children’s feet through the shoes 
they wear. This book will bemailed you free on request, by 


Brown Shoe Company 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 


For Girls 


BUSTER 


For Boys 


BROWN 
SHOES 
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Wath haevHKal ? 


The suit with 
20 points of 
Strength and 


Service, 





Turquoise Rose-Patterned Taffeta Covers and 
Trims This Natural-Leghorn Poke 


DUBBELBILI 
IS MY NAME 








I’ma new ideain Boys’ Suits—I’ve 
double knees, seat and elbows— 
pockets double stitched — each 
seam re-inforced. I'm equipped with 
the famous “‘Governor’’ Fastener, which 
guarantees perfect fit at knee. 


I’m made from the famous ““Walcloth” 
Cravenette Finished fabrics— my lin- 
ings are especially woven to last. If I 
show arip, hole or tear within six 
months, my makers repair me 
without cost. My patterns are smart 
and I'm tailored just as cleverly as a 
college man’s togs. Go to the nearest 
DUBBELBILT Clothier and make 
my acquaintance today. Remember to 


look for my DUBBELBILT Label. 
MY PRICE IS $8.75 


BUT_STARTING MAY Ist—I WILL 
COST $9.75. BUY NOW AND EFFECT 
THIS SAVING. 


DUBBELBIET BOYS CLOVES, INC, 
DEPT. &,729-731 BROADWAY NEW WORK 


BOYS! We haveselected20 of the most popu- 
lar books of the year. We want you to choose 
one. It will come to you free of charge. Write 
us today, and we'll tell you how to get it. 


CLOTHIERS! We are now granting a few 


agencies for the exclusive sale of DUBBEL- 
BILT CLOTHES. Get in touch with us. 











Beige Satin Embroidered and Checked 
With Running Stitches Makcs This Hat 





Over-Top Views of Hat 
Above and One Below 
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It’s Just Like 
Walking on Velvet! 


The wonderful feeling of ease which is experienced 
the moment a Dr. A. Reed Cushion Shoe is slipped on 
the foot, and the skilled workmanship, fashionable de- 
signs and materials exhibited in every pair, strongly 
commend them to women and men who insist on style 
in shoes as well as comfort. 

















New Tailored Poke of Purple Leghorn, 
With Aster Rosette of Moiré Ribbon 


The Original and Genuine 


Di:'A.Reed, 


J.P SMITH SHOE CO-JOHN EBBERTS SHOE CO. 


CHICAGO BUFFALO 


Makers of Meris Shoes ------- Makers of Womens Shoes 





LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


In the toilet of the teeth and purifi- 
cation of the mouth the use of Listerine 
soon becomes a daily pleasure. 














Manufactured only by 
Steel Beads Sparkle on the Velvet Bow Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


Which Adorns This Gray Panama “ 


TREO GIRDLE 


ai Niperite Gayot 
Wig Bile aeeialies olacie 


HE TREO GIRDLE is made 

entirely of porous woven sur- 
gical elastic web, which “ gives’’ 
freely to every movement, yet 
firmly holds the figure. It lends 
grace with absolute comfort at all 
times. Our patented method of 





In Dr. A. Reed Shoes the extra comfort at no extra 
cost, is afforded by the luxurious cushion insole which 
eliminates the discomfort of ‘‘breakingin’’ shoes. The 
cushion insole acts as a shock absorber to the entire body 
and makes Dr. A. Reed’s ‘‘the easiest shoes on earth.”’ 














If you would know the joy of wearing a 

















perfect-fitting shoe which combines un- 
usual comfort with the most fashionable 
modes, go to the Dr. A. Reed Cushion Shoe 
dealer in your locality. He 
will fit you to a pair of these 
exceptionally good shoes. If 
you cannot secure them in 
your city, write us. 






















This Wide-Brimmed Hat of Beige Cater- 
pillar Cloth Has a Soft Crush Crown 


NOTE—Patterns for illustrations Nos. 2 and 6 will be 
supplied, with directions for making and descriptions cf 
the other hats on this page, upon receipt of eight cents 
in stamps to cover cost of postage and service. Address 
the Fashion Editors, THe Lapres’ HOME JouRNAL, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








construction and character of 


materials make it equally desir- 
able for street, dancing, evening § 
or sport wear. White or flesh. 
Retail, $2.50 to $8.00. 


CAUTION 

The TREO GIRDLE has the feature 
strip of elastic above the elastic waist- 
line band, and, therefore, supports 
the body above and below the waist- 
line. Other similar all-elastic garments 
are simply hip confiners, and NOT 
ELASTIC CORSETS. Insist upon se- 
curingthe TREO ELASTIC GIRDLE 
CORSET with the Feature Strip. 

If your dealer cannot supply 

you, write for FREE booklet. 


Treo Co., 160B Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 


In Canada: Eisman & Co., Toronto 
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Save money by b 


aA Ant Loaves. 
ee <P eet | 





at home with Yeast Foam 


The Food Administration asks 
that each slice becut as it isneeded. 
Save wheat by saving bread; cut 
it at the table. 


It is true conservation of bread 
and wheat to bake your bread at 
home with Yeast Foam or Magic 
Yeast; for every housewife knows 
that home made bread retains its 
appetizing freshness tothelastslice. 


aking bread 


One of the most nourishing . 


breads, of excellent flavor, is wheat 
oat bread. Children love it; every 
member of the family will relish 
it every day, and it saves wheat. 


You'll improve the eating qual- 
ities of this bread if you use Yeast 
Foam or Magic Yeast, the yeast 
that gives a sweet, nutty flavor 
to the bread. 


Wheat oat bread recipe 
20 per cent Oat Meal 


Yeast 


1 Cake Yeast Foam or Magic 2 Tablespoons flour 
Yeast Yq Teaspoon salt 

2 Cups lukewarm water 

2 Tablespoons sugar 


Y% Cup boiled mashed potatoes 


Soak yeast 20 minutes in 1 cup of water. Mix remaining 
ingredients in other cup of water. Add soaked yeast and 
mix thoroughly. Let rise over night. Yeast will be ready in 
the morning. 


Bread 


2 Cups Oat Meal, cooked in 2 
cups boiling water in double 
boiler for 20 minutes 

About 8 cups of flour 


Mix lard and salt, adding yeast mixture and flour to make a thin 
batter. Beat thoroughly with a spoon or egg beater, finally 
adding cooked Oat Meal, thoroughly cooled. Add, gradually, 
remaining flour and knead to make a firm, elastic dough. Let 
rise until the mass has doubled its bulk. Shape into 5 loaves. 
Let rise again until the loaves have doubled their bulk. Bake. 


1 Tablespoon lard 
2 Teaspoons salt 
Yeast, prepared as directed 


Magic Yeast is Sold Principally on the 


Magic Yeast—Yeast Foam 
Just the same except in name 


Atlantic and Pacific Coasts 
Northwestern Yeast Co. Chicago 
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Shese ect the Requirements: low Become the 


Woman You 
Sracticaliyyand Siptahivness Wish toe 
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MPROVE your health, 

poise and figure. 

Icanhelp you. 1 KNOW 
I can because I have done 
so for thousands. Not 
one drop of medicine. 

My way is the natural 
way—a scientific system, 
combining exercise, bath, 
diet, rest and deep breath- 
ing 

Ta a few short weeks, 
with my help, you will 
surprise your family and 
friends. 


80,000 Women 
Are My Friends 


I have won their friend- 
ship and respect because 

have made them well, 
taught them how to keep 
well, reduced and in- 
creased their weight, given 
them perfect figures—all 
in the privacy of pag rooms—and I have kept 
their confidence. May I help you? 

Physicians approve my work; their wives and 
daughters are my pupils. Medical magazines 
advertise my work, 

hese facts are cited modestly=-with only a 

desire to prove that I can and wili do all I 
promise. Remember— 


cle, Georgette or solid color You Can Be So Well! 


voile is this kimono waist 


























1438 


1438—Smart shirt waist with 
the new turnover roll collar, 
with sleeveslongorinshorter 


length. Sizes, 36 to 46 inches with pointed yoke. Sizes, 36, You Can Weigh What You Should! 
bust measure—15 cents. 40 and 44—15 cents. Why not free yourself from nagging ailments! Even the 
most chronic afflictions, in nine cases out of ten, are vastly | 


benefited by my help. May I help you? 
I can build you up or reduce you. You thoroughly enjoy 
my simple directions and you feel so satisfied with yourself. 
Write me today. Don't wait! Ask for my Booklet— 
sent you without charge. Let me tell you all about my 
| 

















wonderful experience! Then you will understand the great 
work I am doing for womankind; and how J can help you. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 36, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











FOR BABY’S CRIB 
Hygienic waterproof sheeting 
that really protects. 

It is pure white, light, soft, 
pliable. Not heating, creates 
no perspiration, chafing or 
irritation. Easily cleaned— 
always fresh, dainty, sweet. 
36 in. wide, light or heavy; 
54 in. wide, heavy weight only. 
GET THE GENUINE. Look 
for Stork trade mark. If your 
dealer does not have 
Stork Sheeting write 
us. 

The Stork Co., Dept. 
1-Z, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Stork Shoes, 
Stork Pants, etc. 




















1498-1471 





1498-1471—This coat (No. 1498) is cut on 
new lines and has a distinctive collar. Sizes, 
16 and 18 years and 36 to 42 inches 
15 cents. Two-piece skirt (No. 1471). Sizes, 
24 to 32—15 cents. 



































1469— Buttoning straight down 
its center gives a youthful ap- 
pearance to this three-piece skirt, 
adapted to tricot cloth, gabardine, 
satin or crépe de Chine. Sizes, 24 
to 32—15 cents. 


m \ 
1450—The new short back panel Monés*Making Plan 


and high girdle may be elimina- 
ted, it desired, from this gracel ul to $60 a week for entire time. Thousands % 
side-plaited skirt . Sizes, 24 to ay of Mallochrepresentatives, men and women, 
32—15 cents. earn steady incomes, by our easy sales sys- 
bay tem—taking orders for Malloch-knitGUARAN- 
TEEDhosiery and made-to-measure underwear. @ 
We start you in a permanent business of your 
own, teach you thoroughly, furnish Money-Back be | 
Just @ Sample Outfit, and supply you with your own ey 


$2 an hour for your spare time. $25 






say hosiery and underwear at factory prices. We 
“Send @ pay all express—sure, quick delivery. t 
your € Why not become the Malloch rep- f 
plan resentative in your locality? Write 

Write today— and earn money next week. 

address 

plainly. 


Mal loch-Knit 


A, oe Hosie ery ni Underwear 
nitting Mills “@ 
684 Grant St., @eaea See Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“Mu mM” 


(as easy to use as to say ) 


keeps the body 


fresh and sweet 


the whole day through. It gently 

neutralizes odors. Does not check 

perspiration. Harmless—stainless. 
25c at drug- and department-stores 

“‘Mum" is aT rade Mark registered in U S. Patent Office 

“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
































Kor Your Own 
Girl or Boy 


St. Nicholas is a valuable 
influence. It interests. It 
entertains. It cultivates taste 
for good reading. It provides 
things to do. Fascinating stories, travel articles, outdoor 
sports, science and invention; young folks’ review of 
world events; St. Nicholas League competitions—the pages 


of this magazine have a world of interest every month for 
with apron tunic front. Two-piece gathere d boys and girls up to 18 years. Give your boy or girl this 


Look for th 1S ita: le skirt. Sizes, 34 to 40—15 cents. influence. Subscribe now. The cost is less than a cent a 
bd ° ‘ = As, es —— day, only $3 per year. Send check or money order to 
white cs a 


DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for the ST N ]( HOLAS 
<i, vot \ \>—~ prices slated, post -free. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any num- . 
<> on ae: 
AX 
($2 


\ 1479 


1479—An opportunity to use satin and serge 
is given in this surplice dress with a two- 
piece skirt. Sizes, 36 to 42—15 cents. 





1393—Smart dress with separate overwaist, 
and atwo-piece gathered skirt, to be trimmed 
with narrow braid. Sizes, 36 to 42—15 cents. 


1308— Revers lapping in surplice style end 
in a sash in the back of this pretty dress, 







































3enese bered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, Room 1212, 35? Fourth Ave., New York 


size and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
os ee Sa a Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or to any of the following addresses: Home Pattern Company, 114 
< <2 RAALTE MAKE - 
NF ge, ED oe OD, SD, 
RS Staseceins 








and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 985 Market Street, San Francisco, California; 404 South 
Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

a he Home Book of Fashions” is on sale at every agency for Home Patterns. Price, twenty- five 
cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It contains a coupon good for any pattern shown in it or in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 







is crowded with photographs and descriptions of 
Ez Wear Shoes for Men, Women and Children. 
Ez Wear Shoes are guaranteed to combine com- 
fort, style, quality, or money bask. Postpaid. 
Amazing! 













™°F OSimo Shoe'ss2uow 
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Cook with 


Wesson Oil 


A pure delicious vegetable oil 


An Excellent 













SalkdOil 





, 


handy can 
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Skin specialists and doctors 
everywhere agree that cuticle- 
cuttingisruinous. Learn now 
how to manicure the new way, 
without cutting the cuticle 










The moment you use Culex, 
you will be delighted with the 
immediate improvement it 


makes in your nails 

















Cutex Nail White is a soft white 
yi cream which makes nail-tips 
. clean and white for the whole 
*, day 





If you wish.an especially bril- 
liant, lasting polish, use Cutex 
Paste Polish first, then the Cake 
Polish 








Mail this coupon with 15c today 


pe | PRE REE PE pst ssa ya Ach s py EEN ea 
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| NORTHAM WARREN 

: Dept. 104 114 W. 17th St., New York City 

Name ee ee eee er ees 1 
i] 

I 

Street ee 
I 

i] 

- City ———,  — 
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What happens when you 


a“ When you see how smooth and 
A firm Cutex keeps your cuticle 
} — how wonderful it makes your 
- nails look, you will never go 
| back to the old cuticle-cutting 


— method 


cut the cuticle 


When you cut or trim the cuticle, it grows tough, coarse and dry. It constantly 

breaks and causes hangnails. Everyone notices how unsightly your hands are. 

Read how you can have the most delightful manicure you ever had, without 
cutting the cuticle. See how attractive your nails will become 


Everywhere skin specialists and doctors are warn- 
ing people not to cut the cuticle. ‘Cutting is ruin- 
ous,’ they say. ‘“‘Under no circumstances should 
scissors or knife touch the cuticle.” Dr. Shoemaker, 
the famous skin specialist, says: ‘Some persons are 
so obtuse to the beauty of the delicate edge of skin 
at the base of the nail that they actually ¢rim it 
away, leaving an ugly, red rim like the edge of an 
inflamed eyelid.” 


No matter how dry, rough and unattractive cuticle- 
cutting may have made your nails, with Cutex you 
can really transform them. 


It is absolutely harmless, and was formulated by 
a specialist to meet the great need for a safe cuticle 
remover. 


It removes surplus cuticle without injury, leaving 
the skin at the base of the nail smooth and firm, 
unbroken. 


Everyone who uses Cutex, even once, is so en- 
thusiastic about it that we want you to try it, too. 
Send today for the Cutex Midget Manicure Set of- 
fered below and see the difference for yourself. 


What one woman found out 


One woman who wanted to have beautiful hands 
and well-kept nails, but who thought that Cutex could 
not possibly make er cuticle smooth and firm, sent 
for the trial Cutex Manicure Set “just for fun,” she 
said. When she saw how quickly Cutex smoothed 
away the uneven, broken skin around the base of 
her nail; when she saw the ugly hangnails disappear 
and her nails take on a shapeliness and symmetry such 
as they had never had before, she wished she had tried 
it sooner, wished she had been able to use it always. 


Professional women, theatrical women, women of 
social importance—these are the women who are 
especially enthusiastic about Cutex. Until you use 
it, you do not know how attractive your nails can 
be made to look. 


Start to have lovely nails today 


First, file your nails to the desired length and 


shape. It is now considered good form to have the 
nails oval-shaped and no longer than the finger tip. 


In the Cutex package you will find an orange stick 
and some absorbent cotton. Wrap a little cotton 
around the end of the stick and dip it into the bottle. 
Carefully work the stick around the base of the nail, 
gently pushing back the cuticle. Almost immediately 
you can wipe off the dead surplus skin. Then rinse 
the fingers in clear water. 

If you like a snowy-white 
nail tip, apply a touch of 
Cutex Nail White (a soft white 
cream) underneath the nails. 
Apply directly from its con- 
venient pointed tube; then 
spread under evenly and re- 
move any surplus cream with 
orange stick. Finish with 
Cutex Nail Polish. 


Try Cutex once on your 
nails. When you see what 
an improvement the very first 
application makes, you will 
wonder how youever got along 
without it. 


You can secure Cutex, the cuticle 
remover, wherever high class toilet 
preparations are sold. In 30c, 60c and 
$1.25 bottles. Cutex Nail White is 
30c. Cutex Nail Polish, in cake, 
paste, powder, liquid or stick form, : ; 
is 30c. Cutex Cuticle Comfort, for Mary Nash, who is said 
; ey ie to possess the most beau- 
sore or tender cuticle, is also 30c. tiful hands of any actress, 
If your store has not been supplied, says: ‘I don't see how I 
order direct from us. ever tolerated having my 

ar i ae cuticle cut — Cutex makes 
Enough for six ‘‘manicures my nails look so much 
better. They are really 

for 15c lovely"’ 


(Photo © White Studio) 


Put your name and address on the 
coupon and mail it today with 15¢ (10c for the set and 5c for packing 
and postage) and we will send you a trial manicure set of Cutex 
preparations, complete with absorbent cotton, orange sticks and emery 
boards. Enough for at least six “‘manicures.”’ 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 104 114 West 17th St., New York City 


If you live in Canada, send 15¢ to MacLean, Benn & Nelson, 
Limited, Dept. 104, 489 St. Paul St. West, Montreal, for your sample 
set and get Canadian prices. 


Send today for this compiete Midget Manicure Set 





Don’t think you can get along with 
old-fashioned cuticle-cutting — even 
for another day! Send 15 cents and 
get your Cutex Manicure Set now 
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. Cut Cardboard the Same . ra 
Size and Shape as the g 
nN 
Chart to Form the Back. 3 
The Disk Fits in Between. 
Punch a Hole in Chart and 


How You Can Make Them Good T his Year 


This Material Was Prepared Under the Supervision of the United States Government’s Departments and From Material Furnished by Them 
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Planting Chart for a Small Vegetable Garden 


This Chart Will Tell You, at a Glance, What, When and How to Plant Throughout the Garden 
Season: Designed by Sidney C. Lomas 





Best Varieties for the Home Garden 


OME varieties of the same vegetable are better suited to home 
gardens than others. This list will help you to choose wisely: 


AsPARAGUS—Palmetto. 


BrEANs— Wax bush: Wardwell’s Kidney Wax, Golden Wax; green 
bush: Black Valentine, Refugee or 1000 to 1; green-podded pole: 
Kentucky Wonder, Stringless Green-Pod; wax-podded pole: Golden 
Cluster; dry shell: White Marrowfat, Red Kidney, Boston Pea. 

BEETS, early—Crosby’s Egyptian. Late—Detroit Dark Red. 

BrusseELts Sprouts—Long Island Improved. 

CABBAGE, early or spring—Jersey Wakefield, Copenhagen Mar- 
ket. Mid-season or summer—Succession. Late—Savoy. 

CAULIFLOWER— 
Quantity to Plant Depth Snowball. 


to Plant Carrots, early — 
Chantenay. Late — 
Cut Out This White Space | Danvers Half Long. 
: CELERY, early— 
Distance Apart Golden Self-Blanching. eo 
Late— Winter Queen. 
Corn (sweet), early—Yellow Kernel, Golden Bantam (may be 
planted every 10 days to the beginning of July for succession). 
Mid-season— Yellow Kernel, Seymour’s Sweet Orange. Late— 
White Evergreen. 


CucumBER, for slicing—White Spine. For pickling — Boston 
Pickling, Fordhook Pickling. 

EGGPLANT, early—Black Beauty. Late—New York Improved. 

ENDIVE— White Curled, Broad-Leaved Batavian. 

Kout-Rapi— White Vienna. 

Lettuce—Loose Leaf, Grand Rapids. Head, early spring— 
Mignonette, May King. Head, summer—Salamander. Head, 
autumn—Big Boston. 

MUSKMELON — Osage or Miller’s Cream (salmon flesh), Emerald 
Gem (salmon flesh), Netted Gem (green flesh), Hackensack (green 
flesh). 

Ontons, sets—Silver Skin or White Portugal, Yellow Globe. 

ParsLEY— Moss Curléd. 

Peas, early—Surprise, Thomas Laxton, Half Dwarf, Gradus. 
Late—Stratagem (dwarf), Late Climbing, Telephone. 

Potato, early—Irish Cobbler. Late—Rural New Yorker or Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Green Mountain. 

PuMPKIN—Sweet Sugar or Small Sugar. 

RapisH, early spring—Scarlet Globe (round red), 

Icicle (long white), French Breakfast (cylindrical, red 
with white tip). Winter—Black Spanish. 
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Caur CELERY 


in Disk Where Indicated FLOWER 


RuHvUBARB— Victoria. 

SAtstFx— Mammoth Sandwich Island. ; 

Sweet PeppER—Chinese Giant, Bullnose, Ruby King. 
Swiss CHarp—Lucullus. 


SQuASH, summer—Summer Crook-Neck, White Bush. Late, for 
storage— Delicious, True Hubbard. 


Tomato, early—Bonny Best (red). Mid-season—Globe (pink). 
Late—Stone (red). 


“Turnip—White Milan, Purple Milan. 


What Makes a Garden Good. 


HESE are what a Government expert looks for when he judges 
prize gardens: 


VaRIETY—Several kinds of vegetables, properly cared for, will 
give more points than a limited number. 


S1zeE—A smaller area should be better kept than a larger one. 


GrowtH—Cultivation and fertilizer are the things that make 
plants grow; 





strong sturdy When to Plant Growing Time 
plants,of course, 

count for much | Cut Out This White Space | 
more than 





dwarfed ones. 


Crop Succession—This means that the gardener who practices 
intensive gardening, who keeps all his ground at work all the time 
by planting succession crops, and who has something to harvest 
every week throughout the garden season deserves more credit than 
the gardener who gets only one crop and then is done. 


ARRANGEMENT- Straight rows are superior to crooked ones. Don’t 
have tall vegetables scattered about among low-growing vegetables. 


NEATNESS— You know when your neighbor’s living room is neat 
and when it’s not. The same distinction prevails in gardens. Neat- 
ness always counts for at least one-tenth. 


CULTIVATION—If you don’t cultivate, there’s a very great prob- 


ability that there won’t be any garden to judge. Everything 
depends onit. Cultivate! 





IN EXPLANATION 


All quantities of seeds or numbers of plants given in this chart 
are for a hundred feet of row. 
* Start in seed box or hotbed in February. 
¢ Start in seed box or hotbed during February and March. 
t Start in seed box or hotbed during March and April. 
§ Start in seed box or hotbed in March. 
|| A late, or second, crop can be planted in March and 


April. 
{ Start in hotbed in April. 
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Punch a Hole in Back 
Piece. Insert Snap-Fas- 
tener Through Center. 
Paste Top, Left and Right 
Edges of Back and Front 
Together. Hang Up 


nnn romero cans —S— 


How Do You Plant Seed? 


ID all the seed you planted last 

year “come up”? Probably you 

blamed the seedsman for all the 
failures, when the chances are you your- 
self were at fault in the way you planted 
your seed. 

This year don’t scatter your seed hap- 
hazard and think that, by puttingin the 
ground two or three times as much as 
your directions call for, you will be sure 
of getting enough to make a crop. In- 
stead, plant only the necessary number 
and plant them right. You won’t have 
any garden if your seeds don’t “come 
up,’ and you can’t be sure that they will 
if you plant them carelessly. 

If you expect seed to germinate and 
develop into strong, sturdy plants you 
must see that they are firmly inbedded in 
fine, moist soil. Air spaces or cracks may 
cause the infant rootlets to shrivel. If 
the soil is at all dry force the seeds gently 
in, compacting the soil slightly with the 
back of the hoe. Then cover the seeds 


oe ae ee 
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immediately with soil, which should be 
slightly compacted just over the seeds. 
hia the back of the hoe for this operation 
also. 

If weather conditions are such that the 
soil over the rows is likely to bake before 
the plants appear, rake it very lightly 
with a steel-tooth rake. It is also a good 
idea to work the ground as the plants are 
breaking through the surface. Do this 
carefully so that you will not injure the 
tender shoots. 


Cultivation —The Garden Tonic 


FTER your early vegetable plants are 
well above ground the success or 
failure of your garden is likely to be de- 
termined in large measure by the way you 
cultivate it. 

Last year many amateurs seemed to 
think their gardens needed attention only 
when the weeds were bigger than the 
vegetable plants, and that pulling up the 
weeds made everything right again. They 
forgot—if they knew—that the weeds, 
in their rapid growth, stole from the soil 
food that the crop plants should have 
had. The only safe rule about garden 
cultivation is to cultivate it so frequently 
that the weeds never have achance to at- 
tain large growth. It is sometimes pos- 
sible for people to overwork, but it’s 
pretty difficult to overwork a garden soil. 

Frequent cultivation does much more 
for a garden than merely_keep down weed 
growth. After the seeds have sprouted, 
or after you have permanently located 
the plantlets from the seed box, never 
allow the soil to bake or even to show a 
noticeable crust. Stir it between the 
rows and about the plants with hand 
tools or with the cultivator attachment 
of a wheel hoe. This permits the air to 
penetrate the soil and makes possible 
chemical and bacterial action, which are 
of the greatest importance. Generous 
stirring of the soil also destroys weeds 
which otherwise would utilize large 
amounts of plant food as well as the 
moisture supply. 

A good rake is perhaps the gardener’s 
most adaptable cultivating tool. It can 
very easily be passed backward and for- 
ward over the soil until it is in an open, 
mellow condition. In cases where the 
vegetables grow close together inthe rows 
however, you will have to do a little hand 
weeding. 

Do not cultivate heavy soils too soon 
after rains. Stirring up clay soil when it 
is too wet ‘‘ puddles” it—makes it com- 
pact and gives it a texture more like 
cement than soil. This locks up the plant 
food and the plants die of starvation. 
However, the land will need cultivation 
as soon as the rain has soaked in or 
partially evaporated. Try the old test 
of squeezing some of the garden earth in 
your hand. If the particles fall apart 
when the grip of your fingers is released, 
the soil is ready to work. 


Save the Seed 


ON’T waste vegetable seeds! They 

are not overplentiful, and if you buy 
more than you need and waste them 
someone else may lose his chance to have 
a war garden because he can’t get seed. 

Of course the experienced gardener pur- 
chased his seed several weeks ago from a 
reliable seed firm and has it all tested by 
now. There are, however, many inex- 
perienced gardeners who were not so fore- 
handed; but there is still time to get seed 
and test it before planting. 

It is cheaper to buy seed by the 
*“ounce” than by the “packet’’; an 
ounce costs very little more thana packet, 
while a packet contains only a small 
fraction of an ounce. 

Save all the “left-overs” in tin cans or 
boxes. Keep them in a dry, cool place, 
out of the reach of mice; but, before 
planfing, be sure to test for germination. 
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The Wasteful 
SSat-hers 


Carbon 


HERE are two kinds of elec- 

tric lamps. One—the carbon 
lamp—has a loop filament, and 
wastes current. The other—the 
MAZDA Lamp—has a straight 
up-and-down filament and saves 
current. 


Carbon lamps have no place in 
the home of the thrifty house- 
wife. She uses Edison MAZDA 


a SEL 
“ 5 GT 


aWels Saving 
MAZLOUA 
Shape 





Lamps because they are three 
times more efficient. . 
The electricity saved she ap- 
plies to her household tasks. She 
uses an electric vacuum cleaner, 
an electric washing machine and 
has no servant problem. Her 
electric iron takes the toil and 
drudgery out of ironing day. 
By appreciating the saving of 
Edison MAZDA Lamps and by 


\ paying Electric Bills 
ik of the Shape that Saves 


using them in every socket, she 
knows her electric bills represent 
current used to advantage and not 
two-thirds wasted. 


The convenient way to pur- 
chase Edison MAZDA is by the 
carton, which contains five lamps. 
Buy them from your electric light 
company or nearest MAZDA 
Lamp agent. 


EDISON LAMP WORKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
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Your Back Yard 


What Uncle Sam Would Like You to Do With It 


=| N THE United States this year 
there isn’t going to be so much 
meat as there ought to be. 
What shall we do about it? 
Uncle Sam has his answer ready 
for that question. It is: Raise 
your own! Of course that 
| doesn’t mean that Uncle Sam 
or anyone else expects that everyone who wants 
to eat beefsteak is going to undertake to graze 
a Texas steer on the front lawn this summer, 
but his advice is, nevertheless, intended to be 
taken literally by all who have any consider- 
able amount of ground about their houses and 
who can therefore make some contribution 
toward providing for themselves the food that 
they will want to eat. 


Chickens First 


ROBABLY the best and quickest way in 

which the average householder can contrib- 
ute toward relief of our meat situation is by 
enlisting a squad or a company of hens and 
putting them into service in the back yard. 
Poultry not only furnishes flesh food, but, even 
better, it produces eggs. A flock of hens will 
yield food dividends quicker than any other 
livestock investment, and also is probably the 
most practicable for the average person with 
limited space, time and experience to select as 
a means of increasing the home food supply. 

A space 25 or 30 feet square, in your yard, is 
ample to accommodate twenty or twenty-five 
hens.: Roughly speaking, there should be 
about 20 or 30 square feet of back-yard space 
for each hen kept; so, by measuring the area 
available, you can tell, yourself, how many 
hens you can reasonably expect to accommo- 
date. Ten or a dozen hens is probably the 
best-sized flock for the average home; even this 
small number will make a surprising difference 
in the matter of your egg supply—and every 
egg you eat should mean a reduction in your 
meat consumption. ; 

The back-yard hennery, operated for home 
purposes only and not commercially, need not 
be an elaborate affair. A little house, built of 
scrap lumber, for the hens’ quarters and a 
wired-in yard for exercising and feeding grounds 
are sufficient. Two piano boxes, with a little 
additional floor and wall boarding, will make a 
henhouse that is adequate for a dozen hens, 
and involve an expenditure of only about as 
many dollars. The house should be dry and 
free from drafts, but well ventilated, and con- 
tain a nest for each four or five hens; a crate, 
such as oranges are usually shipped in, fur- 
nishes two excellent nests. 

If you know a farmer you can rely on, get 
him to supply you with some good laying hens. 
Better still, though a longer process, get some 
good eggs, a hen to hatch them and raise 
chicks this year. Buy strong young hens, with 
red combs; those that scratch vigorously and 
sing loudly are apt to be the best. If possible, 
get all of the same kind; any one of the follow- 
ing breeds is a good selection to start with: 
Plymouth Rock, Wyandotte, Rhode Island 
Red, Orpington. 

Get in touch with your local poultry associa- 
tion, if there is one. The secretary, or almost 
any member, will be glad to help you get 
started and give you all the advice you need. 

Of course hens will not produce food for you 
out of nothing; you must feed them. The 
householder should plan to feed mostly on 
table scraps. This does not mean spoiled food, 








but only left-overs that cannot be used on . 


your table. The amount of food that-will be 
thus available from day to day should be a 
factor in determining the number of hens you 
will keep, as feeding chickens is expensive busi- 
ness at best these days if feed has to be pur- 
chased, and particularly so for the city dweller. 
If you have a garden, it will yield much waste 
that can be fed to the chickens. 


Then There are Pigeons 


ENS are not the only birds that you can 

keep as a means of increasing your food 
supply. You can raise pigeons. They may be 
kept in the loft of an old barn or shed; a space 
6 or 8 feet square will accommodate eight or 
ten pairs of pigeons. A few may even be kept 
in little more than a large box mounted on a 
roof or pole; but the best way, perhaps the 
ideal way, is to provide a small house with a 
wire-netting inclosure adjoining to serve as a 
place in which the birds may fly about without 
leaving the premises. Pigeons require a good 
deal of grain feeding; if you are near a source 
of supply of grain winnowings and wastes, you 
can get feed at advantageous prices. 

Buy your pigeons from reliable breeders. 
Inquiry will probably disclose to you that 
someone in your vicinity has stock to sell. 

A good pair of breeders will produce six or 
seven pairs of squabs each year. The female 
bird lays eggs and incubates them frequently, 
leaving to the male bird the care of the young; 
and these in turn reach a size for killing and 
eating in a comparatively short time—about 
four weeks. 

The best plan, where pigeons are kept only 
on a small scale, is to consume at home all the 
squabs that become available; but in case there 
is a surplus, a ready market for them is usually 
found without difficulty, either among neigh- 
bors or the provision merchants. Direct sales 


to hotels and restaurants can also often be 
made to advantage, depending upon local con- 
ditions and demand. 


Consider the Rabbit . 


ONG before we entered the war certain 
authorities at Washington were seriously 
urging the raising of rabbits for food, and now 
rabbits are regarded as one of the very best 
means by which people with some yard space 
about their homes may make quick increase of 
their meat supply. The winter just past has 
seen an increased demand in our markets for 
rabbits, and there is no doubt that this will 
continue for some time to come. Consequently 
even if you have not developed a taste for 
rabbits yourself, there is little doubt that any 
rabbits your back yard can be made to support 
will find a ready market and do their bit as an 
addition to our meat supply. 

Belgian hares are among the best of the 
many varieties available with which to start 
in rabbit raising. They weigh more than most 
breeds, develop more rapidly and the quality of 
the meat is considered superior. You can get 
a few with which to start by getting in touch 
with rabbit breeders. If you don’t know of any 
near you, your marketman probably does; and 
if all other means fail, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture can put you in touch 
with some if you will make inquiry of it. 
Prices vary, but they should cost about one or 
two dollars each. 

As with chickens, rabbits may, be fed on 
table scraps to a considerable extent. They 
require also considerable quantities of green 
stuff, hay, grass, cabbage, turnips, beets and 
other green foods, together with a small 
amount of oats, crushed or whole, corn meal, 
barley or other grain. Rabbits should be fed 
on whatever is cheap and available; it is 
entirely unnecessary and wholly profitless’ to 
feed rabbits on expensive foods. 

Rabbits are usually kept in small hutches, 
or in outdoor fenced runs with small hutches 
for the occupancy of does while having young, 
and little sleeping shelters or hutches for the 
other stock. The rabbit pens must be proof 
against cats and dogs. A doe ordinarily has 
three or four litters of young each year, with 
six or seven young to the litter. At the age of 
fourteen or fifteen weeks the young Belgian 
hare is ready for the table, weighing usually 
about six pounds. This is the best weight for 
marketing rabbits; it is unprofitable to keep 
and feed them to’ full maturity. 


The War-Winning Pig 


ABBITS are merely titbits compared to the 
contribution to be made to our food supply 
by anyone who will keep a pig this year. It is 
true that taking a pig into the family has its 
difficulties in the average city or town home, 
yet it is not at all impracticable for thousands 
of people in very small towns or dwelling on 
the outskirts of larger towns. 

If one family in a hurdred in the United 
States that never raised a pig before would 
raise one this year, our meat supply would be 
increased by at least 23,000,000 pounds of 
pork. Pigs can be fed on table scraps. Why 
not join with a few of your neighbors in using 
all your table scraps to support one hog, just 
as thousands of hogs are being raised near some 
of the Army cantonments on the garbage from 
the soldiers’ kitchens? 

A pig needs no elaborate house, but, on his 
merits as a food producer, he is entitled to dry 
and comfortable quarters that can readily be 
cleaned. His house should be floored and bed- 
ding should be provided. Supplement his feed- 
ing on table refuse with weeds or other green 
stuff, and buy only just as little grain feed as is 
absolutely necessary to keep him in proper 
condition and maintain a good growth. It 
does not pay to try to fatten a pig on kitchen 
scraps; plan to have him killed as soon as the 
autumn season comes around, whether he has 
developed into a prize hog or not, and plan also 
to consume all of him at home. 

If you make the venture with any of these— 
chickens, pigeons, rabbits or pigs—do not re- 
gard it as a money-making enterprise. Regard 
whatever you do purely as an endeavor to solve 
the food problem by utilization of what ordi- 
narily are waste products and the performance 
of our national duty to produce food, more 
food, and still more food. 

Below is given a list of some of the bulletins 
available which will help you in starting; there 
are still others which you will want later on. 
Do not hesitate to ask for all the help you 
need. 

Finally, remember you must not permit 
your livestock operations to become a nuisance 
to your neighbors. 





BULLETINS THAT WILL HELP YOU 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 496, ‘Raising Belgian 
Hares and Other Rabbits.”’ ; 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 684, ‘‘Squab Raising.” 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 874, ‘‘Swine Manage- 
ment.” 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 913, ‘‘ Killing Hogs and 
Curing Pork.”’ 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 889, ‘“‘ Back-Yard Poultry 
Keeping.” 

These are free to anyone on application to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, D. C. 





‘Choose your paper as carefully as you 
your words and your letters will expr: 
good taste as well as your thought. 


In your social correspondence you ar« 
careful of the words you put on paper. 
equally careful of the paper on which 
your words? It is quite as important. 
is so easy to select a writing paper t 
appropriately express your good taste 
these five distinctive styles of 

















When you seal the envelope your tongu: 
nothing but pure gum arabic. The same quali 
by the best confectioners is refined in our own 
sanitary porcelain kettles. Just another little 
the care and nicety that go to make Eaton's 
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Linen so attractive. 






SEND FOR USABLE SAMPLES 
For 10 cents we will send, for you 
inspection and use, full sized, us- 
able samples of paper and envel- 


opes in the various designs shown, 
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and also a booklet showing the 
delicate tints in which Eaton's 
. Highland Linen is supplied. 
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Skin specialists and doctors 
everywhere agree that cuticle- 
cuttingisruinous. Learn now 
h vw to manicure the new way, 
uithout cutting the cuticle 


The moment 
you will be delighted with 
immediate im provement 


makes im your nails 


Cutex Nail White is a soft white 
cream which makes nail-tips 
clean and white for the whole 
day 


lf you wish.an especially bril 


lant, lasting polish, use Cutex 
Paste Polish first, then the Cake 
Polish 


ORTHAM WARREN 
114 W. 17th St., New York City 
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* When you see how smooth and 
firm Cutex — your cuticle— 
how wonderful it makes your 
nails look, you will never go 
back to the old cuticle-cutting 
method : 


What happens when you 
_ cut the cuticle 


When you cut or trim the cuticle, it grows tough, coarse and dry. It constantly 

breaks and causes hangnails. Everyone notices how unsightly your hands are. 

Read how you can have the most delightful manicure you ever had, without 
cutting the cuticle. See how attractive your nails will become 
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Everywhere skin specialists and doctors are warn- 
ing people not to cut the cuticle. ‘Cutting is ruin- 
ous,” they say. “Under no circumstances should 
scissors or knife touch the cuticle.” Dr. Shoemaker, 
the famous skin specialist, says: ‘“‘Some persons are 
so obtuse to the beauty of the delicate edge of skin 
at the base of the nail that they actually ¢rim it 
away, leaving an ugly, red rim like the edge of an 
inflamed eyelid.” 


No matter how dry, rough and unattractive cuticle- 
cutting may have made your nails, with Cutex you 
can really transform them. 


It is absolutely harmless, and was formulated by 
a specialist to meet the great need for a safe cuticle 
remover. 


It removes surplus cuticle without injury, leaving 
the skin at the base of the nail smooth and firm, 
unbroken. 


Everyone who uses Cutex, even once, is so en- 
thusiastic about it that we want you to try it, too. 
Send today for the Cutex Midget Manicure Set of- 
fered below and see the difference for yourself. 


What one woman found out 


One woman who wanted to have beautiful hands 
and well-kept nails, but who thought that Cutex could 
not possibly make er cuticle smooth and firm, sent 
for the trial Cutex Manicure Set “just for fun,” she 
said. When she saw how quickly Cutex smoothed 
away the uneven, broken skin around the base of 
her nail; when she saw the ugly hangnails disappear 
and her nails take on a shapeliness and symmetry such 
as they had never had before, she wished she had tried 
it sooner, wished she had been able to use it always. 


Professional women, theatrical women, women of 
social importance—these are the women who are 
especially enthusiastic about Cutex. Until you use 
it, you do not know how attractive your nails can 
be made to look. 


Start to have lovely nails today 
First, file your nails to the desired length and 





shape. It is now considered good form to have the 
nails oval-shaped and no longer than the finger tip. 


In the Cutex package you will find an orange stick 
and some absorbent cotton. Wrap a little cotton 
around the end of the stick and dip it into the bottle. 
Carefully work the stick around the base of the nail, 
gently pushing back the cuticle. Almost immediately 
you can wipe off the dead surplus skin. Then rinse 
the fingers in clear water. 


If you like a snowy-white 
nail tip, apply a touch of 
Cutex Nail White (a soft white 
cream) underneath the nails. 
Apply directly from its con- 
venient pointed tube; then 
spread under evenly and re- 
move any surplus cream with 
orange stick. Finish with 
Cutex Nail Polish. 


Try Cutex once on your 
nails) When you see what 
an improvement the very first 
application makes, you will 
wonder how youever got along 
without it. 


You can secure Cutex, the cuticle 
remover, wherever high class toilet 
preparations are sold. In 30c, 60c and 
$1.25 bottles. Cutex Nail White is 
30c. Cutex Nail Polish, in cake, (Photo © White Studio) 
paste, powder, liquid or stick form, is ; 
is 30c. Cutex Cuticle Comfort, for Mary Nash, who is said 


sore or tender cuticle, is also 30c. pF paced meebo 
If your store has not been supplied, says: “I don't see how I 


order direct from us. ever tolerated having my 
4 7 cuticle cut — Cutex makes 
Enough for six‘‘manicures’’ my nails. look so much 
f 15 better. | They are really 
or c lovely 
Put your name and address on the 
coupon and mail it today with 15c¢ (10c for the set and Sc for packing 
and postage) and we will send you a trial manicure set of Cutex 
preparations, complete with absorbent cotton, orange sticks and emery 
boards. Enough for at least six ‘‘manicures.’’ 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 104 114 West 17th St., New York City 


If you live in Canada, send 15¢ to MacLean, Benn & Nelson, 
Limited, Dept. 104, 489 St. Paul St, West, Montreal, for your sample 
set and get Canadian prices. 


Send today for this complete Midget Manicure Set 








Don’t think you can get along with 
old-fashioned cuticle-cutting — even 
for another day! Send 15 cents and 
get your Cutex Manicure Set now 





—_— = __________________ 
——— 
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Your Mistakes in Last Year’s Garden 
How You Can Make Them Good This Year 


This Material Was Prepared Under the Supervision of the United States Government’s Departments and From Material Furnished by Them 





Planting Chart for a Small Vegetable Garden 


This Chart Will Tell You, at a Glance, What, When and How to Plant Throughout the Garden 
Season: Designed by Sidney C. Lomas 





Best Varieties for the Home Garden 


Gone varieties of the same vegetable are better suited to home 
gardens than others. This list will help you to choose wisely: 

AsPARAGUS—Palmetto. 

BreaNns— Wax bush: Wardwell’s Kidney Wax, Golden Wax; green 
bush: Black Valentine, Refugee or 1000 to 1; green-podded pole: 
Kentucky Wonder, Stringless Green-Pod; wax-podded pole: Golden 
Cluster; dry shell: White Marrowfat, Red Kidney, Boston Pea. 

BEETS, early—Crosby’s Egyptian. Late—Detroit Dark Red. 

BrvussEts Sprouts—Long Island Improved. 


CABBAGE, early or spring—Jersey Wakefield, Copenhagen Mar- 
ket. Mid-season or summer—Succession. Late—Savoy. 








CAULI FLOWER—- 
Quantity to Plant Depth Snowball. 
[ to Plant Carrots, early — 
Chantenay. Late — 
Cut Out This White Space | Danvers Half Long. 
CELERY, early— 
Distance Apart Golden Self-Blanching. @ 


Late—Winter Queen. 


Corn (sweet), early—Yellow Kernel, Golden Bantam (may be 
planted every 10 days to the beginning of July for succession). 
Mid-season—Yellow Kernel, Seymour’s Sweet Orange. Late— 
White Evergreen. 


CucuMBER, for slicing—White Spine. 
Pickling, Fordhook Pickling. 

EccPLant, early—Black Beauty. Late—New York Improved. 

ENDIVE— White Curled, Broad-Leaved Batavian. 

Koxt-Rapi— White Vienna. 

LetrucE—-Loose Leaf, Grand Rapids. Head, early spring— 


Mignonette, May King. Head, summer—Salamander. Head, 
autumn—Big Boston. 


MvSKMELON— Osage or Miller’s Cream (salmon flesh), Emerald 
Gem (salmon flesh), Netted Gem (green flesh), Hackensack (green 
flesh). 


Ontons, sets—Silver Skin or White Portugal, Yellow Globe. 
ParsLEy— Moss Curled. 


Peas, early—Surprise, Thomas Laxton, Half Dwarf, Gradus. 
Late—Stratagem (dwarf), Late Climbing, Telephone. 


Potato, early—Irish Cobbler. Late—Rural New Yorker or Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Green Mountain. 


PumMPKIN—Sweet Sugar or Small Sugar. 
RapisH, early spring—Scarlet Globe (round red), 


For pickling — Boston 


RHUBARB— Victoria. 

Satstrx— Mammoth Sandwich Island. ; 

Sweet Pepper—Chinese Giant, Bullnose, Ruby King. 

Swiss CHarp—Lucullus. 

SQUASH, summer—Summer Crook-Neck, White Bush. Late, for 
storage—Delicious, True Hubbard. ; 

Tomato, early—Bonny Best (red). “Mid-season—Globe (pink). 
Late—Stone (red). 


“Turnre— White Milan, Purple Milan. 


What Makes a Garden Good. 


8 i are what a Government expert looks for when he judges 
prize gardens: 

VariETy—Several kinds of vegetables, properly cared for, will 
give more points than a limited number. 


S1zE—A smaller area should be better kept than a larger one. 
GrowtH—Cultivation and fertilizer are the things that make 


plants grow; : 
When to Plant Growing Time 


strong sturdy 
plants,of course, 
| _ Cut Out This White Space | 


count for much 
more than 
dwarfed ones. 


Crop Succession—This means that the gardener who practices 
intensive gardening, who keeps all his ground at work all the time 
by planting succession crops, and who has something to harvest 
every week throughout the garden season deserves more credit than 
the gardener who gets only one crop and then is done. 


ARRANGEMENT- Straight rows are superior to crooked ones. Don’t 
have tall vegetables scattered about among low-growing vegetables. 


NEATNEsSsS— You know when your neighbor’s living room is neat 
and when it’s not. The same distinction prevails in gardens. Neat- 
ness always counts for at least one-tenth. 

CULTIVATION—If you don’t cultivate, there’s a very great prob- 


ability that there won’t be any garden to judge. Everything 
depends on it. Cultivate! : 


IN EXPLANATION 


All quantities of seeds or numbers of plants given in this chart 
are for a hundred feet of row. 
* Start in seed box or hotbed in February. 
¢ Start in seed box or hotbed during February and March. | 
t Start in seed box or hotbed during March and April. 
§ Start in seed box or hotbed in March. | 
|| A late, or second, crop can be planted in March and 

















Icicle (long white), French Breakfast (cylindrical, red 
with white tip). Winter—Black Spanish. 









April. : ; 
4 Start in hotbed in April. 








How Do You Plant Seed? 


ID all the seed you planted last 
D year “come up”? Probably you 
blamed the seedsman for all the 
failures, when the chances are you your- 
self were at fault in the way you planted 
your seed. 

This year don’t scatter your seed hap- 
hazard and think that, by putting in the 
ground two or three times as much as 
your directions call for, you will be sure 
of getting enough to make a crop. In- 


‘stead, plant only the necessary number 


and plant them right. You won’t have 
any garden if your seeds don’t “come 
up,” and you can’t be sure that they will 
if you plant them carelessly. 

If you expect seed to germinate and 
develop into strong, sturdy plants you 
must see that they are firmly inbedded in 
fine, moist soil. Air spaces or cracks may 
cause the infant rootlets to shrivel. If 
the soil is at all dry force the seeds gently 
in, compacting the soil slightly with the 
back of the hoe. Then cover the seeds 
immediately with soil, which should be 
slightly compacted just over the seeds. 
bro the back of the hoe for this operation 

so. 

If weather conditions are such that the 
soil over the rows is likely to bake before 
the plants appear, rake it very lightly 
with a steel-tooth rake. It is also a good 
idea to work the ground as the plants are 
breaking through the surface. Do this 
carefully so that you will not injure the 
tender shoots. 


Cultivation —The Garden Tonic 


XxX TER your early vegetable plants are 
well above ground the success or 
failure of your garden is likely to be de- 
termined in large measure by the way you 
cultivate it. 

Last year many amateurs seemed to 
think their gardens needed attention only 
when the weeds were bigger than the 
vegetable plants, and that pulling up the 
weeds made everything right again. They 
forgot—if they knew—that the weeds, 
in their rapid growth, stole from the soil 
food that the crop plants should have 
had. The only safe rule about garden 
cultivation is to cultivate it so frequently 
that the weeds never have a chance to at- 
tain large growth. It is sometimes pos- 
sible for people to overwork, but it’s 
pretty difficult to overwork a garden soil. 

Frequent cultivation does much more 
for a garden than merely keep down weed 
growth. After the seeds have sprouted, 
or after you have permanently located 
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however, you will have to do a little hand 
weeding. 

Do not cultivate heavy soils too soon 
after rains. Stirring up clay soil when it 


is too wet “‘puddles” it—makes it com- 
% pact and gives it a texture more like 
B Ape cement than soil. This locks up the plant 
Se 18 to 36 inches ¥% inch oor b food and the plants die of starvation. 
4 SAP OF 03 07—saquiajdag 03 yoreyy ; sail July —O 5905 6 FE F} However, the land will need cultivation 
2 —- LS ail couput ¢ OT gyueyd £f B as soon as the rain has soaked in or 
Ga 2 % pint — 1 to 2 inches ‘wnanty +. 3 et partially evaporated. Try the old test 
@ ¥ 30 to 36 inches sas Aysea 30 May and June t—120 to 150 days ° of squeezing some of the garden earth in 
£ > -gxeak ¢ OF" * ; yout | 09 5% ee 3s your hand. If the particles fall apart 

= ‘ spcne® - : NOU! ST 0} ZT 3 ; ‘ 
S pew & when the grip of your fingers is released, 

S 


the soil is ready to work. 


Save the Seed 


ON’T waste. vegetable seeds! They 
are not overplentiful, and if you buy 
more than you need and waste them 
someone else may lose his chance to have 
a war garden because he can’t get seed. 
Of course the experienced gardener pur- 
chased his seed several weeks ago from a 
reliable seed firm and has it all tested by 
now. There are, however, many inex- 
perienced gardeners who were not so fore- 
handed; but there is still time to get seed 
and test it before planting. 
It is cheaper to buy seed by the 





. Cut Cardboard the Same 


sivak % 0} ¢—Bupsds Apseq 


“ounce” than by the “packet”; an 
ounce costs very little more than a packet, 
while a packet contains only a small | 
fraction of an ounce. | 
Save all the “‘left-overs”’ in tin cans or 
boxes. Keep them in a dry, cool place, | 
out of the reach of mice; but, before 
planfing, be sure to test for germination. | 









Punch a Hole in Back 
Piece. Insert Snap-Fas- 
tener Through Center. 
Paste Top, Left and Right 
Edges of Back and Front 
Together. Hang Up 


1 ounce 
12 to. 18 inches 


Size and Shape as the 
Chart to Form the Back. 
The Disk Fits in Between. 
Punch a Hole in Chart and 
in Disk Where Indicated 
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The Wasteful 


Carbon Shape 


HERE are two kinds of elec- 

tric lamps. One—the carbon 
lamp—has a loop filament, and 
wastes current. The other—the 
MAZDA Lamp—has a straight 
up-and-down filament and saves 
current. 


Carbon lamps have no place in 
the home of the thrifty house- 
wife. She uses Edison MAZDA 


The Saving 
Win ik 
Shape 






Lamps because they are three 
times more efficient. 

The electricity saved she ap 
plies to her household tasks. She 
uses an electric vacuum cleaner, 
an electric washing machine and 
has no servant problem. Her 
electric iron takes the toil and 
drudgery out of ironing day. 

By appreciating the saving of 
Edison MAZDA Lamps and by 








paying Electric Bills 
of the Shape that Saves 


using them in every socket, she 
knows her electric bills represent 
current used to advantage and not 
twothirds wasted. 


The convenient way to pur- 
chase Edison MAZDA is by the 
carton, which contains five lamps. 
Buy them from your electric light 
company or nearest MAZDA 
Lamp agent. 


EDISON LAMP WORKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
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Your Back Yard 


. What Uncle Sam Would Like You to Do With It 


—|N THE United States this year 





| there isn’t going to be so much 
meat as there ought to be. 
What shall we do about it? 
Uncle Sam has his answer ready 
ii for that question. It is: Raise 
\GAq| your own! Of course that 
: ===) doesn’t mean that Uncle Sam 
or anyone else expects that everyone who wants 
to eat beefsteak is going to undertake to graze 
a Texas steer on the front lawn this summer, 
but his advice is, nevertheless, intended to be 
taken literally by all who have any consider- 
able amount of ground about their houses and 
who can therefore make some contribution 
toward providing for themselves the food that 
they will want to eat. 


Chickens First 


ROBABLY the best and quickest way in 

which the average householder can contrib- 
ute toward relief of our meat situation is by 
enlisting a squad or a company of hens and 
putting them into service in the back yard. 
Poultry not only furnishes flesh food, but, even 
better, it produces eggs. A flock of hens will 
yield food dividends quicker than any other 
livestock investment, and also is probably the 
most practicable for the average person with 
limited space, time and experience to select as 
a means of increasing the home food supply. 

A space 25 or 30 feet square, in your yard, is 
ample to accommodate twenty or twenty-five 
hens.» Roughly speaking, there should be 
about 20 or 30 square feet of back-yard space 
for each hen kept; so, by measuring the area 
available, you can tell, yourself, how many 
hens you can reasonably expect to accommo- 
date. Ten or a dozen hens is probably the 
best-sized flock for the average home; even'this 
small number will make a surprising differénce 
in the matter of your egg supply—and every 
egg you eat should mean a reduction in your 
meat consumption. y 

The back-yard hennery, operated for home 
purposes only and not commercially, need not 
be an elaborate affair. A little house, built of 
scrap lumber, for the hens’ quarters and a 
wired-in yard for exercising and feeding grounds 
are sufficient. Two piano boxes, with a little 
additional floor and wall boarding, will make a 
henhouse that is adequate for a dozen hens, 
and involve an expenditure of only about as 
many dollars. The house should be dry and 
free from drafts, but well ventilated, and con- 
tain a nest for each four or five hens; a crate, 
such as oranges are usually shipped in, fur- 
nishes two excellent nests. 

If you know a farmer you can rely on, get 
him to supply you with some good laying hens. 
Better still, though a longer process, get some 
good eggs, a hen to hatch them and raise 
chicks this year. Buy strong young hens, with 
red combs; those that scratch vigorously and 
sing loudly are apt to be the best. If possible, 
get all of the same kind; any one of the follow- 
ing breeds is a good selection to start with: 
Plymouth Rock, Wyandotte, Rhode Island 
Red, Orpington. 

Get in touch with your local poultry associa- 
tion, if there is one. The secretary, or almost 
any member, will be glad to help you get 
started and give you all the advice you r 2ed. 

Of course hens will not produce food for you 
out of nothing; you must feed them. The 
householder should plan to feed mostly on 
table scraps. This does not mean spoiled food, 


but only left-overs that cannot be used on . 


your table. The amount of food that-will be 
thus available from day to day should be a 
factor in determining the number of hens you 
will keep, as feeding chickens is expensive busi- 
ness at best these days if feed has to be pur- 
chased, and particularly so for the city dweller. 
If you have a garden, it will yield much waste 
that can be fed to the chickens. 


Then There are Pigeons 


ENS are not the only birds that you can 

keep as a means of increasing your food 
supply. You can raise pigeons. They may be 
kept in the loft of an old barn or shed; a space 
6 or 8 feet square will accommodate eight or 
ten pairs of pigeons. A few may even be kept 
in little more than a large box mounted on a 
roof or pole; but the best way, perhaps the 
ideal way, is to provide a small house with a 
wire-netting inclosure adjoining to serve as a 
place in which the birds may fly about without 
leaving the premises. Pigeons require a good 
deal of grain feeding; if you are near a source 
of supply of grain winnowings and wa&stes, you 
can get feed at advantageous prices. 

Buy your pigeons from reliable breeders. 
Inquiry will probably disclose to you that 
someone in your vicinity has stock to sell. 

A good pair of breeders will produce six or 
seven pairs of squabs each year. The female 
bird lays eggs and incubates them frequently, 
leaving to the male bird the care of the young; 
and these in turn reach a size for killing and 
eating in a comparatively short time—about 
four weeks. 

The best plan, where pigeons are kept only 
on asmall scale, is to consume at home all the 
squabs that become available; but in case there 
is a-surplus, a ready market for them is usually 
found without difficulty, either among neigh- 
bors or the provision merchants. Direct sales 


to hotels and restaurants can also often be 
made to advantage, depending upon local con- 
ditions and demand. 


Consider the Rabbit . 


ONG before we entered the war certain 
authorities at Washington Were seriously 
urging the raising of rabbits for food, and now 
rabbits are regarded as one of the very best 
means by which people with some yard space 
about their homes may make quick increase of 
their meat supply. The winter just past has 
seen an increased demand in cur markets for 
rabbits, and there is no doubt that this will 
continue for some time to come. Consequently 
even if you have not developed a taste for 
rabbits yourself, there is little doubt that any 
rabbits your back yard can be made to support 
will find a ready market and do their bit as an 
addition to our meat supply. 

Belgian hares are among the best of the 
many varieties available with which to start 
in rabbit raising. They weigh more than most 
breeds, develop more rapidly and the quality of 
the meat is considered superior. You can get 
a few with which to start by getting in touch 
with rabbit breeders. If you don’t know of any 
near you, your marketman probably does; and 
if all other means fail, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture can put you in touch 
with some if you will make inquiry of it. 
Prices vary, but they should cost about one or 
two dollars each. 

As with chickens,‘ rabbits may, be fed on 
table scraps to a considerable extent. They 
require also considerable quantities of green 
stuff, hay, grass, cabbage, turnips, beets and 
other green foods, together with a small 
amount of oats, crushed or whole, corn meal, 
barley or other grain. Rabbits should be fed 
on whatever is cheap and available; it is 
entirely unnecessary and wholly profitless’ to 
feed rabbits on expensive foods. 

Rabbits are usually kept in small hutches, 
or in outdoor fenced runs with small hutches 
for the occupancy of does while having young, 
and little sleeping shelters or hutches for the 
other stock. The rabbit pens must be proof 
against cats and dogs. A doe ordinarily has 
three or four litters of young each year, with 
six or seven young to the litter. At the age of 
fourteen or fifteen weeks the young Belgian 
hare is ready for the table, weighing usually 
about six pounds. This is the best weight for 
marketing rabbits; it is unprofitable to keep 
and feed them to full maturity. 


The War-Winning Pig 


|S gents are merely titbits compared to the 
contribution to be made to our food supply 
by anyone who will keep a pig this year. It is 
true that taking a pig into the family has its 
difficulties in the average city or town home, 
yet it is not at all impracticable for thousands 
of people in very small towns or dwelling on 
the outskirts of larger towns. 

If one family in a hurdred in the United 
States that never raised a pig before would 
raise one this year, our meat supply would be 
increased by at least 23,000,000 pounds of 
pork. Pigs can be fed on table scraps. Why 
not join with a few of your neighbors in using 
all your table scraps to support one hog, just 
as thousands of hogs are being raised near some 
of the Army cantonments on the garbage from 
the soldiers’ kitchens? 

A pig needs no elaborate house, but, on his 
merits as a food producer, he is entitled to dry 
and comfortable quarters that can readily be 
cleaned. His house should be floored and bed- 
ding should be provided. Supplement his feed- 
ing on table refuse with weeds or other green 
stuff, and buy only just as little grain feed as is 
absolutely necessary to keep him in proper 
condition and maintain a good growth. It 
does not pay to try to fatten a pig on kitchen 
scraps; plan to have him killed as soon as the 
autumn season comes around, whether he has 
developed into a prize hog or not, and plan also 
to consume all of him at home. 

If you make the venture with any of these— 
chickens, pigeons, rabbits or pigs—do not re- 
gard it as a money-making enterprise. Regard 
whatever you do purely as an endeavor to solve 
the food problem by utilization of what ordi- 
narily are waste products and the performance 
of our national duty to produce food, more 
food, and still more food. 

Below is given a list of some of the bulletins 
available which will help you in starting; there 
are still others which you will want later on. 
Do not hesitate to ask fof all the help you 
need. 

Finally, remember you must not permit 
your livestock operations to become a nuisance 
to your neighbors. 





BULLETINS THAT WILL HELP YOU 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 496, ‘‘Raising Belgian 
Hares and Other Rabbits.”’ 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 684, ‘‘Squab Raising.” 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 874, ‘“‘Swine Manage- 
ment.” 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 913, ‘‘ Killing Hogs and 
Curing Pork.” 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 889, ‘‘ Back-Yard Poultry 
Keeping.” 

These are free to anyone on application to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, D. C 
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‘Choose your paper as carefully as you choose 
your words and your letters will express your 
good taste as well as your thought. 


In your social correspondence you are rightly 
careful of the words you put on paper. Are you 
equally careful of the paper on which you put 
your words? It is quite as important. And it 
is so easy to select a writing paper that will 
appropriately express your good taste among 
these five distinctive styles of 
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When you seal the envelope your tongue touches 
nothing but pure gum arabic. The same quality as used 
by the best confectioners is refined in our own factory in 
sanitary porcelain kettles. Just another little touch of 
the care and nicety that go to make Eaton’s Highland 
Linen so attractive. 












SEND FOR USABLE SAMPLES 
For 10 cents we will send, for your 
inspection and use, full sized, us- 
able samples of paper and envel- 
opes in the various designs shown, 
and also a booklet showing the 
delicate tints in which Eaton’s 
Highland Linen is supplied. 


EATON, CRANE & 
PIKE COMPANY. 
New YorK 
PitTTsFIELD, Mass. 
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esinol Doz 


will clear your skin. lm sure 


Resinol Soap not only is exceptionally cleansing and refreshing, but Used for the shampoo, Resinol Soap helps to keep the hair 
its regular use reduces the tendency to blotches, relieves clogged, irri- rich, glossy and free from dandruff, while its extreme purity, its 
tated pores, and gives Nature the chance she needs to make red, rough freedom from harsh, drying qualities, and its gentle medication 
skins white and soft again adapt it peculiarly to the care of a baby’s delicate skin. 

Bathe your face for several minutes with Resinol Soap and warm _Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists and the best dealers in 

. . . . toilet goods throughout the United States and Canada. For a 
water, working the creamy lather into the skin gently with the finger- nest-rocursluntetel caka-wélse cs CREE TE Hol Chhconicat 
tips. Then wash off with more Resinol Soap and warm water. Finish a , | 


i Co., Balti , Md. 
with a dash of clear, cold water to close the pores. Os: Rea eee 


Do this once or twice a day, and you will be delighted to see how 
quickly it soothes and cleanses the pores, and makes the complexion 
clearer, fresher and more velvety. 


The healing, restoring influence that makes this possible is the 
Resinol which this soap contains and which physicians prescribe so 
widely for the treatment of skin affections. It is not artificially colored, 
its rich brown being entirely due to the Resinol medication it contains. 


But the use of Resinol Soap is by no means confined to the im- 
provement of poor complexions. It is a delightfully pure, cleansing 


and softening soap which truly merits its place among thé finest 
toilet requisites. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY PAUL THOMPSON 


HIS is one family. Perhaps the largest single family in America: Mr. 





HOTOGRAPH BY PAUL THOMPSON 


Just Look at 
the President Listen! 


ERE President Wilson, Speaker 

Champ Clark and a Congress- 
man are having a private White 
House porch chat. It was too hot 
inside, so the President said “Let’s go 
out here.” Just as democratic as you 
please. And the President is cer- 
tainly listening, to say nothing of 
Speaker Clark’s attitude. 
House porch chairs were only human 
what autobiographies they could 


If White 








and Mrs. G. F. Hayman, of Georgia, and 14 children and 46 grandchildren 
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“Are There Any More at Home 
Like You?” Asked King George 


HE American soldier, built like a 

two-ton truck, assured His Majesty 
that there were upward of ten million; 
“and all coming over here,” he added. 
Whereat the King laughed his pleasure, 
as is seen. 


They Wouldn’t Let Him 


Shoot Germans! 


.: OU’RE too old,” said the War 

Department to J. C. Darnell, of 
Cincinnati; “we can’t take you.” Yet 
he is the world’s champion rifle shot. 
“All right,” he said. He remembered 
his mother’s canning lessons— turned 
in and made 1820 glasses of jelly and 
576 jars of fruit and then gave them 
all to the boys at Camp Sherman, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 





The Game That “Billy” Sunday Di 
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dn’t Win 


T WAS played in Los Angeles, between teams captained by “Billy” and 
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Douglas Fairbanks, to buy sporting goods for our boys “over there.” 
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Shown How Men Make it Otherwise 


War Isn’t All Gruesome: Here ‘| 





What Happened 
When They Tried Their Home Habits 


Two men went to the Y. M. C. A. director in 
one of the camps and said that they were in the 
habit of kneeling down and saying their prayers 
at home. What ought they to do here? 

“Try it out,” was the advice. 

They did; the second night two others in the 
barracks joined them; the third night a few 
more; gradually the number increased until 
considerably more than half the men resumed 
the habit of childhood and knelt by their cots in 
prayer before turning in. 

A company captain in one of the cantonments 
the first evening his men stood at attention for 
retreat said: ‘‘ Men, this is a serious business we 
are engaged in;; it is fitting that we should pray 
about it.’ Thére and then this Plattsburg Re- 
serve officer made a simple and earnest prayer 
for the divine blessing upon their lives and their 
work. The impression upon the men was de- 
scribed as tremendous. Such incidents indicate 
the general spirit of the new armies. 





A Frenchwoman Was Torn by a Shell while 
rendering service to the soldiers, and General 
Petain, the generalissimo of the French Armies, 
accompanied by his staff and by General Per- 
shing as a guest, went to the woman’s bedside 
and pinned on her breast the Croix de Guerre: 
the soldiers’ cross of war. 

“My general,” said the woman to Petain, 
“IT am glad to have been struck so that you 
may see and know that the daughters as well as 
the sons of France are ready to suffer and, if 
need be, to die for France and for her liberty.” 





The Little Girl From Rheims 
and the Chimpanzee in the Zoo 


A little tot of a girl from Rheims, hit by a 
shell, and who had lost her memory entirely, 
was brought to the relief station in Paris. Ques- 
tion after question was put to the child without 
drawing forth any response or evidence of inter- 
est. She could not remember her father or 
mother—in fact, anything—and was absolutely 
forlorn and speechless. After trying in every 
possible way to stir the child to speech or ac- 
tion, it was decided to take her to the zoo. But 
neither the lions nor the tigers nor the leopards 
brought the s'ightest change to her sober little 
countenance. At last, however, she came to the 
cage of the chimpanzee. The chimpanzee was 
sitting in his cage, just like an old lady, winding 
up a ball of twine, with a regular old-lady ex- 
pression on his funny nose and in his round black 
eyes. The child instantly made a dash for the 
cage, and just yelled: ‘‘Grandmére, Grand- 
mére!”’ Apparently the child thought the chim- 
panzee was her grandmother. She pressed her 
little face to the cage bars, and the chimpanzee 
came down from his perch and patted her hand, 
and the child jabbered away as if to make up for 
all those silent weeks. The chimpanzee listened 
intently and looked just the kind that would 
crochet doilies for the backs of chairs and give 
grandchildren big slices of bread and jam! 
The little child talks all the time now, but only 
about the chimpanzee and her grandmother. 





They Have Some Exceptional Letters in the 
London “Family Separation” office, which 
looks after the families of soldiers at the front. 
These are all actual letters received: 

Dear Sir: You have changed my little boy intoa 
little girl. Will it make any difference? 

Respectfully yours, 

“*My Biil has been put in charge of a spittoon. 
Will I get more pay?” [‘‘ Platoon” was here meant.) 

“Tam glad to tell you that my husband has been 
reported dead.” 

“If I don’t get my husband’s money soon I shall 
be compel'ed to go on the streets and lead an 
Imortal life.”’ 

Dear Sir: In accordance with instructions on 
paper, I have given birth to a daughter last week. 

Truly yours, 

















The Preacher That the Mother 
Heard in Camp 


A strict Baptist mother visited her son in one 
of the cantonments on a recent Sunday. She 
was deeply solicitous that her boy should re- 
ceive proper religious instruction. 

“Ts there a Baptist preacher in camp?” asked 
the mother. The son did not know, but he would 
inquire. Yes, one was to hold a service that 
afternoon and give an address ina Y. M.C. A. 
hut. The two went and heard an inspiring ad- 
dress on how Christ is always the comrade of 
all men who fight for righteousness, even when 
they are not conscious of his presence. 

The mother was delighted and after the serv- 
ice told the preacher how happy she was that 
her son could hear such good Baptist doctrine. 

‘‘But, madam,” said the speaker, “‘I am nota 
Baptist, I am an Episcopalian.” 

Thus are all denominational lines being bat- 

tered down in the camps. 





They Were All in the Icy Atlantic: 14 Amer- 
icans, the crew of a ship torpedoed by a Ger- 
man submarine. They had jumped over into 
the ocean expecting the U-boat to take them on 
board. Butit didn’t. In the midst of the strug- 
gling lot, a jolly Irish-American boy came up 
to the surface and, after spitting the water out 
of his mouth and shaking his head, looked all 
over his fellows and then, with a grin, began to 
sing: “‘ Where do we go from here, boys, where 
do we go from here?’ 
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Out OF THE War 


HuMAN Bits FRoM THE War's WHIRLPOOL 


The French Poilu 
as a Guest of the Boche 


Jean isa typical French soldier: alert, daring; 
a keen, educated youth. He is equally at home 
with the German andthe French languages, which 
accounts for what follows: d 


One dark night, shortly after midnight, Jean—on 
a solitary patrol—was lying-just outside the wire, 
about ten meters from the German trench, listen- 
ing to locate the sentries. There was a faint star- 
light. Suddenly a whisper came from beyond the 
wire, a low voice speaking in broken French: 

“Why do you lie so quiet, my friend? I saw you 
crawl up and have watched you ever since. Idon’t 
want to shoot you. 1am a Bavarian.” 

“Good evening, then,’’ Jean whispered back in 
his perfect German. 

“So,” said the sentry, ‘‘you speak our language. 
Wait a moment, till I warn the rest of my squad, 
and I will show you the way through the wire; 
there are no officers about at this hour.” 

Probably not one man ina thousand would have 
taken such a chance; but Jean did, and ten minutes 
later was standing in the trench in a German cloak 
and fatigue cap (in case of passing officers), chat- 
ting amiably with a much interested group of Bava- 
rian soldiers. They gave him beer, showed him 
their dugouts, and arranged a whistle signal for 
future visits, before bidding him a regretful good 
night. ‘‘We are Bavarians,” they said; ‘‘we like 
and admire the French, and fight only because we 
must.”’ 





A Belgian Farmer Saved His Bacon in an un- 
usual way. He heard that the Germans were 
coming, so he killed and dressed his one pig, 
cleaned it, put it into his bed with only a part of 
the underface exposed, and puta lighted candle 
at each side of the bed. When the Germans 
arrived an officer entered the house, went into 
the room, saw what he believed to be a member 
of the family laid out for burial, saluted and 
went out! 





Lloyd George Got This Letter in his mail a 
few mornings ago: 


Sir: I sees in my paper this morning you says 
that we’re goin’ to fight till de last man. That last 
may be my man. Now, if that be him what I 
would like to know is: 00’s agoin’ to bring my man 
‘is rations? Please answer. 





The “Mother” of 
200 Other Mothers’ Boys 


Mother is really about 35: a bright, sweet, 
wholesome young woman who is in one of the 
Y. M. C. A. canteens. The boys worship her. 
She is an American. The canteen is near a town 
not exactly of savory repute. When a boy goes 
down to town in the evening this always occurs: 

“Where are you going, Jimmy boy?” asks 
** mother.” 

“To town,” answers Jimmy boy. 

“All right,” answers “mother.”’ “Have a 
good time. But, Jimmy, look in on me here 
when you get back.” 

“But I may be late,’”’ says Jimmy. 

“That’s all right,” answers “mother.”’ “I'll 
be up and waiting for you right here.” 

And “mother” waits and every Jimmy 
knows it. And one by one they come in and say 
good night to “mother.” But never too late. 
“*Oh, come on, fellows,” the word will go round 
a crowd. ‘‘ Mother’s waiting up for us and we 
don’t want to keep her up.” 

“Mother” knows! And the boys are “on.” 
And they love her for the quiet game that she 
plays! 





The Sense of Humor of the American is a joy 
to the French, who miss this quality sadly in the 
English. A young Frenchwoman was conduct- 
ing two young American officers around Ver- 
sailles. When they got in the Park the French 
girl said: ‘“‘ Do you know that the French have 
a pretty saying, ‘The smaller the ivy leaf, the 
dearer the love’? So I want each one of you to 
find the tiniest leaf possible and send it to the 
one that’s waiting at home.’’ The men set out, 
and the first man came back with a perfectly 
enormous leaf, which he told the girl he had 
plucked for his mother-in-law! The second 
officer came back with a leaf even larger and, 
when asked what loved one was to have that 
tiny leaf, he said: ‘‘Why, this is for the Kaiser!” 


Why They Decided 
to Kill the Cooks 


A young Canadian officer, who had lived for 
years in China, was deputed to take to France 
for service behind the lines 2 company of 
Chinese coolies. On the ocean voyage over, 
which was a turbulent one, a'row developed 
between the coolies and the Cantonese cooks, 
and the coolies decided to kill the cooks. Hear- 
ing of it the Canadian called in several of the 
coolies and told them that if they killed the 
cooks they would haye nothing to eat until they 
reached France. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the Canadian 
of the coolie ringleader. ‘‘Isn’t the food good?’”’ 
Yes, the food was good. 

“Isn’t there enough food? ”’ 

Yes, there was plenty of food. 

“Isn’t it well cooked?” 

Yes, it was well cooked. , 

“Well, then, what the devil is the matter? 
Why do you want to kill the cooks?” 

“Well,” replied the coolie, ‘“‘we don’t know 
exactly why, but somehow or other the food 
won't stay down.”’ 





The Father Who Couldn’t 
Keep Out of It 


The commandant of one of the great French 
army supply depots was busy one morning. He 
was a man of 40: a colonel in the regular 
French Army. He was talking to an American 
colonel when an erect, sturdy-looking man with 
white hair and mustache and who wore the 
single star of a subaltern on his sleeve came up, 
saluted, delivered a message and then asked: 

“Are there any more orders, sir?”’ 

When he was told that there were none he 
brought his heels together with a click, saluted 
again and went away. : ' 

The commandant turned to the American 
with a peculiar smile on his face and asked: 

“Do you know who that manis?” 

“No,” was the reply. 

“That is my father,” was the answer. 

The father was then exactly seventy-two 
years old. He was aretired business man when 
the war broke out. After two years of the 
heroic struggle he decided that he couldn’t 
keep out of it. He was too old to fight, but after 
long insistence he secured a commission. By 
one of the many curious coincidences of war he 
was asSigned to serve under-his son. 


A Young French Officer, speaking of bravery 
on the field of battle, tells this story on himself: 
‘<T was in front of my section at night, when sud- 
denly, about ten feet away, I saw a line of 
enemy riflemen. I told my men to lie down. 
Then I looked closely, and very clearly made 
out moving helmets. With my men behind me 
we all suddenly arose and charged. I went 
ahead and, revolver in hand, I threw myself 
forward, shouting in German with all my 
strength: ‘Surrender! You are prisoners!’ 
only to find that we had charged several rows 
of “oj stalks with their heads nodding in the 
wind. 





His First Experience 
in the Trenches Under Fire 


An American boy had his first experience in 
the first line of trenches under fire, and an 
American woman met him. 

“Well, boy,” asked the woman, ‘‘what was 
it like? Pretty awful experience, wasn’t it?” 

“Awful?” grinnedthe Sammee. ‘Funniest 
thing you ever saw.” 

“Funny?” echoed the woman, amazed. 
“© Why, what in the world do you mean?”’ 

“Those beans! Why ”? and he went off 
into a gale of laughter. ‘Of course you don’t 
know. But cook had made an enormous pot of 
beans for the boys and, say, they did smell some 
good. But they were too hot and so cook put 
them on the edge of the trench to cool off. Just 
then the Germans let go some shells and one 
hit that pot square. And it didn’t do anything 
to those beans. Honestly, ma’am, it simply 
rained beans for an hour!” 








A manufacturer in Switzerland who had 
been in the habit of purchasing many of his 
supplies in Germany before the war re- 
cently met a German commercial traveler 
with whom he had been accustomed to 
trade. The mansmilingly offered his wares, 
but he was met witha peremptory refusal. 

“Ts it because I am a German that you 
refuse to give me an order?”’ 

“Certainly,” said the Swiss. 

“Have you had reason to-complain of 
the way I have executed your orders in the 
past? You have not, have you? Very well, 
then, if you are friendly to France that is 
no reason why you should go against your 
own interests. You know very well that 
the goods you get of me will cost you at 
least twice as much if you buy them of 
French makers.” 

“Tknowthat, but I will make asacrifice.”” 

The boche traveler was not discouraged. 
** Youare making a mistake,” he remarked. 
**Tf you do business with us I will give you 
what no one in France can give you.” 





You Give a German “Drummer” an Order and You 
Get a Prisoner as an “Extra”! 


“Very likely.” 

“You have no doubt relatives who are 
French soldiers.’ 

te TS 

“Listen to me,’’ said the boche, inter- 
rupting him. “Thereis, perhaps, one who 
has the misfortune to be a prisoner. in our 
country. Give me your usual order, tell 
me the name of the prisoner, one,no more, 
and I swear to you that I will secure his 
release as permanently disabled.” 

The salesman was asked to repeat his 
offer. ’ He did so, and the merchant said: 
““Very well; I will try you to see whether 
you keep your word.” 

“Try me and see,’ answered the German. 

The manufacturer gave the order so 
ardently desired, and furnished the traveler 
with the name and address of one of his 
nephews who was a prisoner in Prussia. 
A week later the nephew arrivedin Switz- 
erland, with a number of prisoners who 
were totally disabled, astounded at his 
liberty, because he was perfectly well! 














First You Laugh, and Then You Sud- 
denly Feel a Catch in Your Throat 








The Two British Tommies 
Who Were Shelled 


The grit of the British Tommy is amazing, as 
told by a Swiss correspondent who found fim- 
self with 14 soldiers ina barn. A huge German 
shell suddenly “found”? the barn in the very 
center and wrecked it. It was pitch dark; the 
Swiss was seriously wounded and decided to lay 
still until help should come. Suddenly a voice 
spoke out of the dark: 
‘* Anyone left here?” 
a Right here, old chap,” came an answer. 
Ah.’ Then silence, and in a few moments 
came: “Say, old man, think you could give me 
a bit of a lift. Seems both of my pins are gone.” 
Sorry, old chap,” came the answer. ‘‘ Wish 
I could, but they found both of my hands.” 
‘i Oh, came the answer. Then, after a pause: 
That S a bit inconvenient, isn’t it?” 
“Somewhat,” was the reply. 
After a few moments: 
“Hell of a rumpus, wasn’t it?” 
Yes, quite.” , 
“Well,” came the final word, “someone will 
come along and find us.” 
And ‘‘ someone’”’: did. 


—_———=—=—— 


We Say That War is Wasteful. And it is. 
But the great salvage plants back of the lines 
are making amazing savings. 

‘“Let me show you what we are doing in our 
boiler room,”’ said a major at one of these sal- 
vage plants in France. He opened a door, and 
down under the steam boiler territorials in uni- 
form were feeding the fire with a mixture of 
shavings and shoe bottoms, 

“<This is the refuse from our carpenter shop, 
and the soles of shoes that can no longer be 
repaired,” said the major. “The uppers we 
make into boot laces. This mixture makes ex- 
cellent heat. We never have to import any coal 
from England. The engine runs a dynamo, 
which Slves us our light and power. 

Thirty thousand pairs of shoes a week are 
received at this salvage plant; 25,000 are re- 
paired and sent back, and the other 5000 are 


. used to stoke the furnace.” 


SS 


A Cow Strayed One Day Between the German 
and the English trenches. Both sides coveted 
the cow for its milk and meat, but it was sure 
death to go out and get the cow. So the Eng- 
lish threw a note wrapped around a stone into 
the German trenches: ‘‘ You throw a mark in 
the air, we will shoot at it. If we hit it, it is 
our cow. If we miss, we will throw a shilling 
in the air. If you hit it, the cow is yours.”” In 
a few moments a sign was lifted over the Ger- 
man trenches reading “‘O, K.,” and a mark 
shone in the air. But Tommy missed. Then a 
shilling flashed and Fritz missed. Five marks 
and five shillings flashed in the air and all were 
missed. Finally the sixth mark flashed and 
Tommy “‘scored.’’ Up came a sign from the 
German trenches: ‘‘ Cow is yours, but we want 
our marks.” So “Tommy” went out, picked 
up the shillings and marks and carried the 
marks Over to the German trenches. ‘‘ Good 
shot,” came from a Teuton. “Here is some 
beer for you,”’ and out came six bottles of beer, 
which “Tommy” took over to the English 
lines—with the cow! 


—_—_—_—=__—— 


A German Sergeant on the Staff of a Prison 
hospital in Germany, where a number of cap- 
tured English officers were being treated, be- 
came quite friendly with the prisoners under his 
care. One day he told them that he had been 
ordered to active service on the Somme front. 
He felt_convinced that he would be captured 
by the English, and asked the English officers if 
they would not give him some sort of testi- 
monial which he could show if he were taken 
prisoner, so he would not be ill-treated. 

The English officers were much amused at 
this idea, and concocted a note of introduction, 
written in English. The German sergeant knew 
no English and could not understand his testi- 
monial, but he tucked it in his pocket, well 
satisfied. 

In due time he was sent to the Somme front, 
and was captured by the “women from hell,” 
as the Germans call the Scotch kilties, He at 
once presented his note of introduction, and his 
captors laughed heartily when they read: 

“* This is L— Heis nota bad sort of chap. 
Don’t shoot him; torture him slowly to death.” 








The NewTrained Bullet 
That Comes Back 


Edison has invented a marvelous bullet, ac- 
cording to two negroes who were discussing it 
the other day. “Yes, sah,” one said, “an’a 
friend of mine who knows all about it says dis 
heah man Edison has done gone and invented 
a Magnetized bullet dat can’t miss a German, 
kase ef dere’s one in ahundred yards de bullet 
is drawn right smack against his steel helmet. 
Yes, sah, an’ he’s done invented another one 
withareturn attachment. Whenever dat bullet 
don’t hit nothin’ it comes right straight back to 
de American lines.” 

“*Dat’s what I call inventin’,”’ exclaimed the 
other. ‘‘ But how about dem comin’-back bul- 
lets? What do dey doto keep ’em from hittin’ 
ouah men when dey come back?” 

cn Well, Mr. Edison made ’em so he’s got ’em 
trained. You don’t s’pose he’d let ’em kill any 
Americans, do you? No, sah. He’s got ’em 
fixet so’s dey jes’ ease backi down aroun’ de 
gunner’s feet an sort 0’ Say: ‘ Dey’s all dead in 
dat trench, boss. Send me to a live place where 


I’se got a chancet to do somethin’.” 
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Here THtry ARE REVEALED 


NOW in midsummer? Easy. Just send a 

truck up a California mountain, load it with 
the crystals, rush it back to Los Angeles, and pho- 
tograph it, properly placed, before it melts. The 
roses in this picture won’t show on the screen, 
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THOSE THRILLERS IN THE MOVIES 
We Have ALL WonDERED Just How THEY ARE DONE 
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By Prescott LECKy 


HIS trench comedian on the movie front fears 
not the speeding shells and cannon balls. He 
even catches ’em on occasion and drives ’em back 
by hand, if need be, for they approach him strung 
like beads on invisible wires. 
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HE top picture shows the ‘thrill’ as it appears on the 
screen. The one below reveals the method. The side of 
a house is built on an incline, with the telegraph pole par- 
allel to it. The camera man so places his machine at the base 
that the finished picture presents everything perpendicular. 
Simple, eh? 














TUDY this 
ment and you will observe that the 
panel ornamentation forms a ladder, up 
which Charlie Chaplin can swiftly climb 
to bring to safety the heroine—if he 
doesn’t drop her, which he probably does. 





REAL ma- 
chine, shown 
on the ground, 
goes through the 
preliminary 
scenes; then, for 
the collision, the 
dummy automo- 
bile (at top) is 
substituted, with 
the audience none 
the wiser. 


H I S sé set’’ 

was built ‘in 
an immense tank. 
When the dance 
was at its heig«t 
the ship was 
“torpedoed,” a 
mechanical de- 
vice lowered one 
side and the tank 
water pournd in. 
Note the trim of 
the film below. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY CENTRAL NEWS SERVICE 


HAT we may not 

forget the Lusita- 
nia, a movie company 
is filming its destruc- 
tion. A huge replica 
of the ill-fated vessel 
has been constructed 
with the stern lower 
than the bow, giving 
the appearance of par- 
tial submersion. Pho- 
tographed at night the 
record is strikingly 
realistic. 
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N DAYLIGHT this picture is hardly é | 

exciting, but ut night the tubes in the 
tree produce very satisfactory flashes of 
lightning. They are mercury tubes, and 
the light they flash affects the film pre- 
cisely as real lightning would. 
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framework 


are boys with 
watering cans, 
and below is an 
aéroplane propel- 
ler. The director 
gives the word, 
the propeller 
spins, the cans 
spray and the 
camera records a 
terrific storm. 


OW did he 

ever? Well, 
you see, it was 
this way: a good 
strong rope held 
the automobile, 
and a good strong 
wire held the 
comedian. If you 
look closely you 
can see the sup- 
porting wire. 





























There are No Frills at All 
Here, You See 





The New Ribbon of Honor to be worn by 
American soldiers who are wounded in the war 
is not, as has been stated, the first badge to be 
awarded to our Army men. A badge of military 
merit was established by Washington in 1781 
for noncommissioned officers and men for espe- 
cially meritorious service. The new ribbon is 
worn on the right breast and.is one inch and a 
half long and three-eighths of an inch wide, the 
length to be divided into equal sections of red, 
white and blue. A bronze medal may also be 
worn by all who took part in the Mexican cam- 
paigns. The medal is in the shape of a disk, one 
inch and a quarter in diameter, showing a Mex- 
ican yucca plant, with mountains in the back- 
ground and the words ‘‘ Mexican Service.” 


xX X 


No English Dictionary is Complete, it is said. 
One authority says that the latest and best 
dictionary is minus at least three thousand 
words: another authority fixes the omissions at 
thrice that number. The reason is given that 
words have their cycle of use or fashion: they 
have a use: sometimes a popularity and then 
become obsolete. Other words do not measure 
up to literary standards and are omitted. 


xxx 


We Call a Fine Dinner a ‘‘Spread.’”? But 
when that word was born at Cambridge Uni- 
versity it meant just the opposite: a profuse 
feast spread over a large table to make a show! 


xxx 


Votes Were Cut on Oyster Shells once in 
Greece, where they were called “‘ostraca,’”’ and 
by such votes a person might be banished from 
the country: hence the word “ ostracized.” 

xxx 

There are 3 Colors That Won’t Run. Dye- 
stuffs became scarce soon after the war began, 
owing to the blockade of Germany, and we were 
warned that the homemade dyes could not be 
warranted to produce “fast” colors. But 
Americans are hard to beat, and there are three 
colors made in the United States and now on the 
market which will not ‘‘run.”” Know what they 
are? Red, white and blue. Excuse me! 


ax 


A Man Named Borghese, more than three- 
score years ago, made himself notorious by 
drawing bills on fictitious banks. His name was 
pronounced Bogus: hence bogus currency! 


x XX 


A Man Took Two Rats, a male and a female, 
and paired them together. He wanted to study 
their progeneration. That wasin December. In 
September, nine months afterward, he had 880 


P ! 
rats: xxx 


Thomas A. Edison Has No Use for Society. 
But Mrs. Edison thinks it does her husband 
good to “ goout”’onceina while. Andso, meekly 
but reluctantly, the inventor goes. Recently 
he was at an “‘affair’”’ of particular brilliance. 
He was naturally the “lion” of the occasion, 
but, after the brilliantly dressed women shook 
hands with him, the inventor found a quiet cor- 
ner and there sat, almost unnoticed. A friend 
stood near by and, unobserved, he watched 
the inventor. Every five minutes he looked at his 
watch: finally he heaved a deep sigh, and*the 
friend heard hiin say audibly: 

“Oh, if there were only a dog here!” 


x XX 


We Have Had Only Four Generals, full gen- 
erals, in our army. Washington, Wayne, Scott, 
Grant, Sherman, Sheridan—these are the shin- 
ing names among former commanders in chief 
of the armies of the United States. But only the 
last three preceded General Pershing as full gen- 
erals. Washington was a lieutenant general and 
Scott was a lieutenant general. Wayne was a 
major general. xx xX 


The Age of the American Flag surprises many, 
for while the United States is the youngest of 
the great nations its flag is the senior of those in 
use to-day. It is eight years older than the flag 
of Spain, seventeen years older than the tricolor 
of France, twenty-three years older than the 
British ensign, and preceded the flags of Italy 
(1848), Japan (1859) and Germany (1871). 


xxx 


There is a Theater Ship Now! Theatrical 
companies cannot, of course, visit the ships on 
active service, as they might at any moment 
find themselves on the way to a naval engage- 
ment. So the British Navy has solved the prob- 
lem by a Theater Ship, which is proving a great 
boon. A full-size stage and auditorium, dressing 
rooms, footlights, scenery and the necessary 
“props” have been built into a steamer of four 
thousand tons, which carries frozen beef to the 
ships on duty in the North Sea. While she lies 
alongside one of the dreadnoughts, discharging 
her beef, as many of the crew as can be spared 
enjoy a good show acted by their own talent. 
They rehearse for weeks in advance, in antici- 
pation of the Theater Ship’s visit. The audi- 
torium is built just over one of the refrigerating 
chambers of the beef ship and makes the audi- 


ence wear sweaters or overcoats in order to be - 


comfortable. 
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some of my scraps. 





THIS PAGE AND THE “DOG” 


[= MAY be well, gentle reader, to explain that every well-regulated magazine editorial office 

has a “dog”: not of the canine variety, but of the human species: an Editor upon whom 
things are “tried out ”— just as the theatrical manager first takes a new play to some small city 
to “try it out on the dog ” before he ventures into the big city with it. I am the “dog” in The 
Home Journal office: have been for a number of years. Upon me are tried many things that 
are published: more that are unpublished. And some of these things that the Editors don’t 
like are to me very interesting. Of course they may be right, these Editors. Still there are 
times when even a “dog” may be right. At all events, Mr. Bok says I may have a page to show 








: Here is a Staggering Fact about our Army! 
We have a larger army than ever before in our 
history. More than three million men are under 
arms or in training. But here is the surprising 
fact: We have not yet come near rivaling what 
our forefathers did in the Revolution and the 
Civil War, considering that our population is 
one hundred and two millions as against about 
three millions and twenty-two millions and a 
half, respectively, then. The same proportion 
of men raised now as in the Revolution and the 
Civil War would mean eventually an army of 
approximately twelve millions and _three- 
quarters to-day! Even if we were to do as well as 
our neighbor, Canada, has already done in this 
war—in raising some five hundred thousand 
men out of a population of seven millions and a 
quarter—we would then give to the service 
about seven million’ men! 


x XX 


Ever Notice This Whirligig of Time? The 
farmer boy wants to be a school-teacher. The 
school-teacher hopes to be an editor. The ed- 
itor would like to be a banker. The banker 
would like to be a trust magnate, and every 
trust magnate hopes some day to own a farm 
and have chickens and cows and pigs. 


x XX 


If Folks Living in Mosquito Parts would only 
stop eating meat the mosquito problem would 
soon be solved. Meat makes blood; blood 
draws mosquitoes. Do away with the blood 
and you do away with the mosquitoes. 


x & X 


Remarkable Numbers 
1 times 9 plus 2 equals 11 
12 times 9 plus 3 equals 111 
123 times 9 plus 4 equals 1111 
1234 times 9 plus 5 equals 11111 
12345 times 9 plus 6 equals 111111 
123456 times 9 plus 7 equals 1111111 
1234567 times 9 plus 8 equals 11111111 
12345678 times 9 plus 9 equals 111111111 
1 times 8 plus 1 equals 9 
12 times 8 plus 2 equals 98 
123 times 8 plus 3 equals 987 
1234 times 8 plus 4 equals 9876 
12345 times 8 plus 5 eqials 98765 
123456 times 8 plus 6 equals 987654 
1234567 times 8 plus 7 equals 9876543 
12345678 times 8 plus 8 equals 98765432 
123456789 times 8 plus 9 equals 987654321 


xxx 


Shakspere Used 15,000 Different Words in all 
his writings. Yet the only English dictionary 
published in Shakspere’s time contained only 
5080 words. While Shakspere went beyond the 
dictionary in his use of words, Milton kept this 


side of it. He used but 8000 different words, . 


while the dictionary of his time gave 13,000 
words. How different is all this from the pres- 
ent English dictionary! 


The Origin ‘of the Term ‘‘ Boche,’’ meanirig a 
German, has been treated in a thousand arti- 
cles, and controversy has raged over it. The 
probable origin of the term, however, lies in the 
Parisian slang word ‘caboche,’”’? meaning an 
ugly head. xxx 


“<If This Should Meet the Eye of Emma D—,”’ 
says an advertisement in a London newspaper, 
“‘who absented herself last Wednesday from 
her father’s house, she is implored to return, 
when she will be received with undiminished 
affection by her almost heartbroken parents. If 
nothing can persuade her to listen to their joint 
appeal, should she be determined to bring their 
gray hairs with sorrow to the grave, should she 
never mean to revisit a home where she has 
passed so many happy years—it is at least ex- 
pected, if she be not totally lost to all sense of 
propriety, that she will send back the key of the 
tea caddy.” x xX 


Mary Pickford Wanted to Bet the war would 
end in 1918. A friend stood by and said: “All 
right, Mary, I’lltake you. What will you bet?” 

“A kiss,”’ said Mary. 

“Good,” said Douglas Fairbanks, who was 
standing by, ‘‘I’ll hold the stakes.” 


x xX xX 


While Wall Street is a Street in New York, 
it is really a phrase designating a financial dis- 
trict. In this district are the business head- 
quarters of 8000 of the 10,000 millionaires in 
New York. The buildings range, in value, from 
a modest million to 25 millions each. These 
buildings house from a thousand persons to one 
which houses 18,000 persons. 


xxx 


The War Will Cost the United States about 
36 billion dollars for the first two years, which 
is at the rate of the tidy little sum of almost 50 
million dollars a day. This includes loans to 
the Allies, which will come back to us. Outside 
of loans, the cost may be figured at 25 million 
dollars a day. x xXx 


The Bayonet is Named After a French town, 
Bayonne, where it was invented. 


xxx 


There Was a War Over Beards Once between 
the Tartars and the Persians and it lasted 
for years. The Tartars said that the Persians 
were infidels because they would not trim 
their beards, and war ensued. 


x XX 


We Think of Asphalt as Modern, but it was 
used in ancient Babylon. Then its use was for- 
gotten for centuries. Not until 1712 did a Swiss 
of Greek origin revive it as building material, 
and not until 1832 was it brought into use for 
paving. The United States obtains its supply 
from Trinidad, Cuba and Venezuela. 
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Just Guess, if You Can, What These Figures Really Are! 


They’re Not Statues From an Ancient Church, Rescued From the Ravaging Hand of War 
or Weather, but 400-Year-Old Beehives in Silesia 











Just a Lot of Amusing and 
Surprising Little Things 





A Man ina Suburban Town recently wanted to 
test the civic conscience of his neighbors and he 
did what is said in history to have been a fable. 
At night he and his brother moved an enormous 
bowlder into the middle of the road. The next 
morning he watched and neighbor after neigh- 
bor came, looked at the bowlder and circled 
around it with their automobiles. The chief of 
police, next day, came down the road and he 
circled around it—no one moved the obstructive 
stone. Then, on Sunday, the man called his 
neighbors together, got three of them to move 
the stone, and underneath it came to view a 
sign “For him who moves this stone.”’ Pinned 
to the sign was a $20 bill! 


xxx 


A funny old man told this to me 

I fell in a snowdrift in June said he 

I went to a ball game out in the sea 

I saw a jellyfish float up in a tree 

I found some gum in a cup of tea 

I stirred my milk with a big brass key 

I opened my door on my bended knee 

I beg your pardon for this said he 

But ’tis true when told as it ought to be 
’Tis a puzzle in punctuation you see 


xx xX 


The Founder of Yale College has another 
unique claim to distinction—one that is little 
known: He was the inventor of auctions! A 
fact! The first auction in England, about 1700, 
was by Elihu Yale, then a governor of Madras 
in the East Indies. He sold in this way the 
goods he had brought home. 


xxx 


George Ade Was Talking with some men 
when the particular charms of a very beautiful 
woman came up. 

“You know that woman has the face of a 
queen,”’ said one. 

““Yes, even her mouth is queenly,” said an- 
other. ‘Don’t you think so, Ade?” 

“Quite right,’’ said Ade. ‘‘Even her teeth 
are crowned.” x xX 


Know How ‘‘ Chewing the Rag ’’ Came to Be ? 
From those actors who would bellow their parts 
long and loud until it was said of them that they 
fairly ate up the scenery: that became chewing 
the scenery and, as all scenery is made of canvas, 
it became “‘ chewing the rag.”” The drop curtain, 
in stage parlance, is called ‘‘the rag.” 


x XX 


The Rat is Really the Worst Foe we have. It 
kills eggs, young poultry, squabs, pigeons, birds, 
young rabbits, pigs and lambs and young fruit 
trees. As destroyers, rats have no equal, and 
the United States Government figures that they 
do a damage of over half a billion dollars a year. 


a & & 
T and X in the alphabet are both based on 
the Cross. x xX 


Why the Word ‘ Poilu,’’ as now applied to a 
French soldier, when it really means literally 
“a hairy one’? The term is applied metaphor- 
ically. Since time immemorial the possession 
of plenty of bodily hair has served to indicate a 
certain sturdy, male bearishness, and thus the 
French, long before the war, called any strong, 
powerful fellow—‘‘un véritable poilu.”? The 
term has been found applied to soldiers of the 
Napoleonic wars. xxx 


Where Noah’s Ark Landed, after the deluge, 
the summit of Mount Ararat, just 4266 years 
ago this year, is a little plain of snow, silent and 
desolate, more than 17,000 feet high, with a 
bright, green sky above. The view all round is 
described as ‘“‘stern, green and monotonous.”’ 
Ararat is in Armenia. 


x XX 


Talking Machines are New, We Think. But 
they arenot. It was in 1264 that Friar Bacon 
made a brazen head which spoke, so it is said. 
Early in the last century an automaton was 
shown in London which pronounced sentences 
with fair distinctness; and in August, 1870, 
Faber’s talking machine was exhibited in Lon- 


don. xxx 


Australia Was Not Australia Once. It was 
discovered by the Netherlanders in 1606, its 
coasts surveyed by their navigators from 1618 
to 1627, and the name of New Holland bestowed 
on it by order of the States General in 1665. It 
was not until more than a century later, in 1770, 
that Captain Cook and others landed at Botany 
Bay and named the country New South Wales. 


ae 4 


Every Day Was a ‘Meatless Day”’ for Saint 
Anthony, whose diet was twelve ounces of bread 
and water daily. Yet he throve on it and lived 
to be 105 years old. So did James the Hermit, 
who lived for 104 years; Simeon the Stylite, 
who reached 112; Saint Epip.tanius, who passed 
away at 115; and Saint Mungo, who, beating 
them all, lived for 185 years. 


xxXX 


It’s All Very Interesting, isn’t it? It is, at 
all events, to 
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ERE is a gingham, 

charming in possibilities 
for color schemes, that is tub- 
proofandsun-proof. Its wide 
range of fashionable stripes 
and plaids are all fast color, 
woven for service as well as 
for beauty. 


Everyone will wear ging- 
ham gowns this Summer. 
Make yours of Kilburnie 
Zephyr. Its many beautiful 
patterns assure you of style 
and carry our unqualified 


guarantee to replace any 
piece that fades or runs. 


Your Kilburnie dresses will 
be happy dresses and you can 
wear them to your heart’s 
content. They will have the 
freshness and beauty to please 
and the quality of service so 
necessary to the utility dress. 


Don’t forget the name 
**Kilburnie.”’ You will finda 
pattern suitable for every 
gingham need. If you are 
buying your Summer clothes 


already made, look for the 


- Kilburnie labels in the smart- 


est tub dresses. 


If your store doesn’t sell 
this extra wide, fast color, 
moderate priced gingham, 
write us. 

‘Some Facts About Color Fabrics’’ 
Very likely you have blamed your laundry for 


faded colors. This booklet may lead you to 
change your mind. It tells you things you 


ought to know about dyes, about laundries 


and about getting satisfactory results from 
ginghams. Sent free on request. 


Amory, Browne «Co, 
Dept. 25, 48 Franklin Street 
Kilburnie Zephyrs are made by Lancaster Mills, the oldest Gingham Mills in U. S. 


Boston, Mass. 
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SOR OEE 








Any personal preference as to perfume can be 
suited— you have a c! vice of 8 perfumes— 
in addition to the Baby Talc and Unscented. 


Colgate’s Baby Tale [Eclat 


Monad Violet Unscented 
La France Rose Florient 
Viola Splendor 


Cashmere Bouquet Dactylis 
Sold everywhere, or a dainty trial box 
of any one of the above sent for 6c. 
COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. H 

199 Fulton Street New York 
A box of Colgate’s Talc mailed to your sol- 
dier will relieve tired feet afier marching. 
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Behind Baby’s Peaceful Slumbers 


OR babies, and older people as 
well, the soothing comfort of 
Colgate’s Talc is a nécessity. Par- 

ticularly so for many women whose 
work for various patriotic activities is 
of such value but so hard on the hands. 


All talcums are not alike—be sure you 
and your family have Colgate’s —the 


real boric powder. Over ten years 
ago A. A. Breneman, M. Sc., made 
a comparative test of talcum powders, 
and recently he repeated the exami- 
nation. Let us send you an interest- 
ing, easily understood copy of these 
two reports which give several scien- 
tific reasons for the superiority of 
Colgate’s Talc. 
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